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M. RENAN AND FRANCE." 


I. 


Tuts book? which, from the importance of the subject and the name 
of the author, I opened full of desire and hope, has left my mind 
penetrated with a sense of deep discouragement and sorrow for 
France. Truly hasshe need of moralreform! A nation alternating 
between an indifference which allows her inertly to contemplate the 
dismemberment of her soil, and a vandalism which transforms the 
sanctity of the republican faith into a passion of hatred and ven- 
geance, and the divine aim of life into an idolatry of the senses and 
greed of material good—is irrevocably lost, if some immense effort 
be not made to restore her to the sphere of high thoughts, the adora- 
tion of the ideal, the lost religion of duty and sacrifice, and recall all 
her children to communion in love and works. 

This grand impulse, this regenerating initiative, ought to spring 
from France’s greatest intellects; from those amongst her writers 
capable of comprehending the causes of the evil and the remedies 
indicated by her national tradition, if studied conjointly and har- 
monized with the general European aspiration in regard to the 
epoch we foresee. Such writers abound in France—where, indeed, 
one of the chief evils of the day is the fact that intellect has so far 
outstripped morality in its advance—and of these, Renan, a learned 
and influential thinker, is among the first, and we had a right to 
expect that a work by him upon “ Intellectual and Moral Reform,” 
would contain a powerful analysis of the causes which have cut short 
the progress of France since 1815, an indication of the methods by 
which the national organism might be awakened to new life, and an 
earnest word to his fellow-workers in the intellectual sphere, urging 
them to join him in a moral crusade which might, perhaps, restore to 

(1) The following pages may be said to be Mazzini’s last public words. The article 


was concluded on the 8rd of March, 1872; he died on the 10th of that month. 
(2) “ La Réforme Morale et Intellectuelle,” par Ernest Renan. 
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France the initiative power she has lost. In all of these expecta- 
tions have I been deceived. 

Nor is this my first delusion with regard to those Frenchmen to 
whom, whether through intellect, capacity of action, reputation, or 
brilliant antecedents, the mission of guiding their country specially 
belonged ; the duty of urging her forward when hesitating, and of 
recalling her into the right path when disposed to go astray. 

The inertia and self-abdication of those intellectually superior to 
the mass of their fellow-citizens was general during the late upheaval, 
and is one of the gravest symptoms of the decay I deplore. 

In the sphere of action it was astounding and grievous to see men 
like Ledru Rollin, Louis Blane, Edgar Quinet, Schelcher, Arago, 
and many others, stand inertly by to witness the insurrection of 
Paris, which they might, by their personal intervention, have 
directed towards a nobler aim, and hesitate—silent, uncertain, and 
worse than useless—between an Assembly which they believed to be 
ruinous to their country, and a movement which, abandoned to the 
direction of incapable materialists, could only accumulate disaster on 
disaster. 

In the sphere of thought, the best intellects of France remain 
mute in discouragement, like Quinet; obstinately persist in vaunting 
the initiative omnipotence and grandeur of France, like Hugo ; or 
seek a remedy for the ills of the present in a return to the past, like 
Renan. Not one of them has the courage to declare to France 
what are the faults and errors which have caused her fall; none 
dare—fearless of sect or party, but firm of faith in the future—to 
teach her by what moral annihilation of such vain idolatry of a past 
often glorious but more often unjust, she may revive to normal and 
fruitful life, fraternal and harmonious with the life and destiny of 
Europe. 

Dante had this courage towards us Italians. 

The habit, too prevalent everywhere, but conspicuously so in 
France, of selecting a scapegoat in an individual or group of indivi- 
duals, and laying upon him or them the burden of the faults or mis- 
fortunes of an entire people, is fatal; because it either leads to 
adulation or lulls to inertia. Napoleon—his miserable parody, the 
nephew—the superstitious reverence professed by the courtiers of 
one Bourbon dynasty towards the past—the egotism centred in 
the present, of Louis Philippe—all these are but incidents, whether 
vulgar or heroic, in the history of a nation; they are not causes, 
but consequences. I do not seek to diminish the faults of individuals, 
nor the tremendous responsibility which weighs upon those who 
trade upon the vices of a people in order to win power or riches for 
themselves; but the sources of the evil lie deeper, and the tempter 
only enters where a breach is already made. And when a nation 
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which changes its rulers and its form of government every fifteen or 
twenty years, drags its course through more than two-thirds of a 
century, alternately rising and falling, only to rise and fall again, 
within the same fated circle; perennially aspiring towards progress, 
yet incapable of advancing one single step upon the path towards it 
—the mischief has penetrated into its vitals. It is necessary to 
search it out, define it, and attack it at the root, regardless of praise 
or blame. There are no signs of any attempt to do this in France. 
No such attempt is made among those whose eyes are fixed on 
France in my own country, where, in spite of the brief intellec- 
tual rebellion roused by recent outrages endured, the old prestige is 
still so dominant, that world-wide hopes are kindled by every rumour 
of an émeute, and every wild threat uttered by Paris or Lyons. 

It is thirty-seven years since I first published my conviction that 
the character and progress of the democratic movement in France 
and Europe were falsified and delayed by two fundamental, vital 
errors: the opinion, rooted in all Europe, and most firmly in my 
own country, that the initiative of the movement of civilisation is 
the enduring and quasi-inalienable heritage of France; and the 
belief, blindly accepted by the party of action in France, that the 
revolution of ’*89 had initiated a new epoch, and that the actual 
work before us was, therefore, merely a work of deduction,—of the 
practical application of the principles which were the informing 
spirit of that revolution. Of the first of these errors I have fre- 
quently spoken: the second is the key to the actual condition of 
France, and this book of Renan’s compels me to draw attention to it. 

The political theory which dominated alike the great achievements 
and the great legislative manifestations of that revolution was, the 
theory of Rights ; the moral doctrine which promoted and perpetuated 
it was, the materialist doctrine which has defined life as @ search 
after happiness on earth. The first inaugurated the Sovereignty of the 
Ego: the second, inaugurated the Sovereignty of Interests. The 
few isolated gleams of light thrown upon the path of the future by 
individuals who died prophets or martyrs of other ideas and other 
aims are of no account in the balance (no great revolution could be 
without such), the fundamental character of the revolution was as I 
have shortly stated it. France made it her own: she in no way 
altered it when the violence of the agitation was succeeded by 
despotism ; she has shown no indication of altering it since her 
recent defeat. 

The consequences—since every principle adopted, inevitably gene- 
rates a method—are obvious to all who understand the logic of 
history. The Rights of different individuals or of different orders of 
society, when neither sanctified by sacrifice fulfilled, nor harmonized 
and directed by a common faith in a providential moral law, will 
M 2 
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sooner or later come into collision and lead to reciprocal shock ; and 
each reassertion of such rights will wear the aspect of war and 
hatred. The absence of a law of duty, supreme over all rights, and 
to which all can therefore appeal, gradually and inadvertently leads 
men to the acceptance of /es faits accomplis: success is gradually 
taken for the sign and symbol of legitimacy, and men learn to 
substitute the worship of the actual, for the worship of the true; 
a disposition which is shortly after transformed into the adoration of 
Force. Force is by degrees accepted and sought after, even by those 
who invoke the holy names of justice and truth, as the principal 
means of their achievement and application. The guidance of liberty 
is entrusted to the weapons of tyranny ; the revolution is incarnated 
in St. Just and Robespierre ; and ¢error, elevated into a system, 
assumes the title of an energetic apostolate. 

When the revolution, either extinguished by a successful soldier 
or by the peaceful Machiavelism of a deceitful prince, is superseded 
by a new order of things, the nations educated by such political 
doctrines as these, still maintain them as the directing spirit of their 
governmental organization, and translate Force into administrative 
centralization—the concession of the monopoly of public life to the 
state—and the repression or neglect of every element that endeavours 
to emerge from a condition of inertia into one of practical activity. 
Meanwhile the seeds of egotism are insinuated into the hearts of 
men by the false definition of life asa search after happiness; the 
good impulses which, in the fervour of youth or the excitement of a 
violent general commotion, suggested golden visions of universal 
happiness and perennial harmony between individual and collective 
interests, are blunted in less stirring times by the cold calculations 
dictated—in the absence of any faith to prescribe duty—by age, or 
by the evil realities of the present. 

Those who have succeeded, by means of a temporary fraternization 
with the people, in obtaining what they required, unmindful of 
their promises and of the pact of solidarity to which they had sworn, 
content themselves with the quiet enjoyment of their own rights, 
and leave the people to acquire theirs in their turn, if they can, and 
how they can. Material interests become the arbitrators of all 
things; riches and power are held synonymous with greatness in the 
mind of the nation. National policy is converted into a mere policy 
of distrust, jealousy, and division between those who suffer and those’ 
who enjoy ; those who are able to turn their liberty to profit, and 
those who have naught of liberty but the empty name. 

International policy loses sight of all rule of justice, all love of 
righteousness, and becomes a policy of mere egotism and aggrandize- 
ment ; at times of degradation, and at times of glory bartered for at 
others’ expense. Intelligence embellishes both crimes and errors by 
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sophism and system; teaches indifference or mute contemplation in 
philosophy ; lust and the worship of the external in art ; stupid sub- 
mission or savage rebellion in politics; and the substitution of a 
problem of production for the human problem in economy ; or,—turn- 
ing again to the past,—renounces action and writes history. 

The expiation follows upon the crime: more or less immediate 
more or less severe; but inevitable and inexorable. 

The situation created for France by the adoption of the theory of 
Rights, of Well-being as the aim of life, is as follows :—The expia- 
tion which commenced in the impossibility of breaking through the 
fatal circle of the present and advancing towards the future, has 
entered into a second and more decisive period, and is destined to be 
carried still further, if those French thinkers who are capable of 
true, manly patriotism, do not come to a mutual agreement resolutely 
to declare the truth to their erring countrymen. Such truths, when 
uttered by foreign lips, assume an appearance of antagonism where 
none really exists, and awaken to resistance the pride which survives 
disaster. 

Instead of separating the part of the thinkers from the part of the 
people, as is far too often done by Renan, Montegut, and others— 
all those men in France who, whether few or many, combine capacity 
and influence with an austere love of country, should unite in a 
periodic and continuous apostolate of the truth. 

That truth is— 

The theory of Rights may be able to complete the destruction 
of a form of society either tyrannous or sinking into decay ; it is 
incapable of founding society anew upon a durable basis. The 
doctrine of the Sovereignty of the Eyo can only create despotism or 
anarchy. Liberty is a means of reaching good ; it is not the aim. 

Equality, as understood in its absolute material sense, is an im- 
possible negation of nature: were it even possible to found it, it 
could only lead to immobility. The secret of a well-organized social 
system cannot be discovered through the medium of the suffrage, 
whether exercised at the will of one, of a few, or of the whole 
people; unless the vote is based upon, starts from, and expresses 
their anterior acceptance of some ruling moral Principle ; a principle 
so harmonizing the religious and historical tradition of the nation 
with the intuitions of individual conscience as to become the inform- 
ing spirit of a whole epoch, during which it will be interpreted and 
practically applied by the people. The “ people” is not any frac- 
tion, however vast, but the ensemble of all the individuals and all the 
classes associated to form a nation, under the guidance of a common 
faith, and a common pact, indicating a common aim; that Aim is 
sole sovereign. 

Revolution is only sacred and legitimate when undertaken in the 
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name of. a new aim upon the path of progress, capable of ameliorat- 
ing the moral, intellectual, and material condition of the whole 
people: revolutions undertaken in order to substitute the systematic 
supremacy of any single fraction of the people for the rest, are 
naught other than rebellions, as dangerous as unfruitful. 

Every true revolution is the substitution of a new educational pro- 
blem for the old. True government is, the intellect, the sense of the 
people, consecrated to the work of carrying out that new educational 
principle in the sphere of facts. Everything depends upon so organ- 
izing the government that it shall be alike bound to be and capable 
of being the true interpreter of that principle, and have neither the 
temptation nor the power to falsify it; but all the theories of 
government founded upon distrust, suspicion, resistance, liberty per se, 
or antagonism between the governing power and the governed, as 
upon an organic idea, are characteristic of a period of transition; a 
generous but temporary protest against an abnormal and tyrannical 
condition of things, but ineflicacious and incapable of constituting a 
normal and fruitful national life. 

Authority is sacred when it is neither the corpse of a dead autho- 
rity, nor a lie assuming its name, but entrusted with and able to 
fulfil the mission of representing and developing the moral principle 
ef the epoch; and the eternal problem of this world is—not the 
destruction of authority, but the search after, and substitution of, a 
new authority for such authorities as are false or extinct. Nothing 
is destroyed, nothing is created; but all things are transformed in 
conformity with the stage of education which we have reached or 
are capable of reaching. 

Education, the fatherland, liberty, association, the family, pro- 
perty and religion—all these are undying elements of human nature: 
they cannot be cancelled or destroyed, but every epoch has alike the 
right and theduty of modifying their development in harmony with the 
intellect of the age, the progress of science, and the altered condition 
of human relations. Hence Democracy, informed and enlightened 
by these ideas, must abandon the path of negations; useful and 
opportune so long as the duty before us was that of breaking asunder 
the chains that bound mankind to the past; useless and barren now 
that our task is the conquest of the future. If it do not forsake this 
path, it can but doom itself to perish—as all mere reaction must 
perish—in anarchy and impotence. 

Life is not the search after a well-being, a happiness which is im- 
possible on earth. Life is a mission, or it has neither value nor 
meaning. Life is not our own—it is of God; it has, therefore, an 
aim and a law. To discover this law, to gradually ascertain this aim, 
and temper our thoughts and actions in accordance with it, is our 
task. The holy formula of duty must rule it from on high. Man 
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has no rights from nature, save only the one right of liberating himself 
from every obstacle impeding his free fulfilment of his own duties. All 
our other rights are simply the consequences of our own actions: of 
the fulfilment of our duties. Material possessions, like intellectual 
possessions, are merely means of fulfilling these; the instruments by 
which to achieve our mission—the aim; and they also are sacred 
in view of that aim—by regarding them as the aim of life, we may 
possibly, succeed in transporting the egotism of one class into another, 
but we shall never annihilate egotism for the general good. 

Whatsoever the law may be, whatsoever the aim assigned to us, 
and of which clearer glimpses are revealed to us from epoch to epoch, 
we can neither advance in the discovery of the first, nor the realiza- 
tion of the second, without calling a// the forces of humanity into 
play. Our intimate union with our fellows is therefore a duty. Each 
of us lives, not for himself, but for all; and we cannot fulfil our own 
progress apart from that of the rest. The supreme virtue is sacrifice; 
to think, to act, and, if need be, to suffer, not for ourselves but 
for others—for the triumph of good over evil. The conditions of 
the problem remain the same; the achievement of the means of well- 
being for all, continues to be our task either way ; but the spirit and 
intention in which the task is undertaken, the difference of the aim 
which those means are intended to realise, will produce different 
results, and educate mankind to love and virtue, not to the odious 
egotism which is the plague of the world at the present day. 

France forgot these rules of life: she surrendered her noble 
instincts to materialism ; her inborn love of humanity to idolatry of 
her own power; her adoration of the ideal to an ignoble greed of 
enjoyment; her aspiration towards the future to a blind, vain- 
glorious adoration of a revolution which merely concluded an epoch 
of the past; her love of her sister nations and her faith in their 
equality, to the dream of a moral dominion and a monopoly of peren- 
nial initiative, which is not granted to any nation. Her recent mis- 
fortunes are deserved; they are the expiation of her unfulfilled pro- 
mises to the peoples ; of her abandonment of Poland, her invasion of 
Spain in 1823; of that class-hatred which has taken the place of the 
sacred republican apostolate among her people; of her servile accept- 
ance of the Second Empire; of Rome, Mexico, Nice, and the late war. 

Before France can redeem herself she must repudiate the last fifty- 
seven years, and enter upon a tadically different course. 


IT. 


The frank and virile language which I had hoped to hear addressed 
by French thinkers to their countrymen, is not to be found in this 
work of Renan’s. In order to promote the revival of France in the 
future, he evokes and strives to recall to life the France of the past— 
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a past, concluded by the revolution of 1789, and interred for ever. 
Renan is a monarchist. Looking back over the history of France, 
he sees that monarchy founded the territorial unity of France, and 
from this fact, which—historically speaking—he even exaggerates, 
he assumes that French nationality ought now, as hitherto, to remain 
monarchical, and that the error of the Revolution was the attempt to 
found liberty while decapitating the monarch and monarchy. It is 
true that enduring institutions can neither be created @ priori by imi- 
tating an ideal type suggested by the example of any given people 
at a different epoch, nor by the solitary intuition of an individual. 
This error, which Renan attacks, and into which nearly all the 
modern socialists have fallen, is one I have never shared. Institu- 
tions are not created, they are deduced; they are the issue of the 
inherent tendencies and special faculties of a people; of the social 
organization and customs slowly evolved among them, and fitting 
them for some special, determinate function among their fellow 
nations; of that historic tradition which reveals to us their law of 
life. But although the study of the tendencies, faculties, and tradi- 
tion of a people may, and ought to guide us to the discovery of the 
principle by which (until all its consequences are exhausted) their 
laws and institutions should be ruled and governed, it cannot deter- 
mine the choice of the methods best calculated to reduce that principle 
into practical reality. The error of Renan—an error almost incom- 
prehensible in a thinker—is precisely that of confounding the prin- 
ciple with the methods of its application. Monarchy is not a prin- 
ciple: it simply represents an administrative method, an instrument 
which in time becomes worn out, and requires to be replaced and 
superseded by another. 

That which we are bound to seek from the historic tradition of a 
people is the indication of its mission in the world; and to this, 
when discovered, we are bound to shape and temper their education 
and their laws; but the question how and in what direction that 
mission shall be fulfilled among the nations, is a problem varying 
from epoch to epoch. 

Rome had, more incontestably than any other people, the mission 
of European civilization, the formation of the Latino-Germanie 
world. But that mission (which ought still to constitute an element 
of our international policy) was fulfilled by different methods ; by 
the sword of the Republic and the Empire, during the first great 
Roman epoch; by the Papal word of Christian evangelization, and 
the colonising power and example of our communes, in the second 
great epoch. 

A principle endures throughout long ages; until (as I have before 
said) the whole of its vital and generative power has been identified 
with and incarnated in humanity. The instruments, or organisms 
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employed in the service of that principle, are more often changed or 
modified according to the progressive education of the people. It is 
true, though less absolutely true than Renan appears to believe,’ 
that monarchy—by its constant warfare with the feudal lords— 
contributed to the formation of French national unity; as the 
aristocracy of England, by their opposition to the despotic tendencies 
of the Monarchy, contributed to the development of the dominant 
national characteristic. 

It is also true that it is to the exercise of that unifying office—for 
its own ends—by monarchy, that much of France’s tendency towards 
political administrative centralization is due ; as well as her readiness 
to submit to any individual crowned with the prestige of victory or 
dynastic tradition; her endeavours to implant liberty by violent 
means ; her substitution of military glory for the work of fraternity 
and affection, and her struggles after an Equality, frequently misun- 
derstood, but invariably sought after and regarded as superior to 
every other gain. And thus jin England, the long struggle of the 
patriciate against the unlimited power of the king, generated a 
tendency towards decentralization, towards the worship of individual 
liberty before all things, and the habitual reverence for the aristocracy 
as an historic element of the nation.? 

But, because the first stage of the education of a people was directed 
by a certain institution, ought we to forget that the subsequent 
stages demand other instructors? Because the historic element is 
important in the life of a people, ought we to deny the intuition, 
spontaneity and presentiment of a new future, actually existing in 
that people? Because our communes were great, ought we to cancel 
the common country, retrace our steps, and remain motionless among 
the graves of our fathers? Because certain manifestations of life 
are displayed before us, shall we confound them with life itself, and, 
by dooming it to ceaseless agitation within the fatal circle traced by 


(1) The French communes, though inferior in origin, character, scope and methods 
to the communes of Italy, are, nevertheless, an important element in the history of 
France; and by the uniformity of their movement during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, prepared the way for national unity. Renan never alludes to them, as he 
never alludes to the noble efforts of Stephen Marcel and Robert Lecoq in the fourteenth 
century, nor to Joan of Arc, nor the bold demands of the States-General in 1641, nor 
to many other popular and bourgeoise manifestations. The importance of those 
movements was felt by Philip Augustus, Saint Louis, Philippe le Bel, and the kings who 
succeeded him; but while availing themselves of them in order to compel the submission 
of the feudal lords, the kings did their utmost to curtail or misdirect their action. 
Monarchy promoted the territorial unity of France: her moral unity—the soul of a 
nation—arose there, as elsewhere, out of the instincts of the people. 

(2) We Italians owe our national tendencies to no monarchical or aristocratic element 
whose history is indissolubly linked with our own. Such vitality as the aristocratic 
element had amongst us, was the vitality of great families, not of a compact and active 
party united by a common aim. And not to monarchy, but to our people only, belongs 
the initiative of every enterprise in aid of national unity or liberty. 
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those past manifestations, make of the future a mosaic of substances 
disinterred among ruins ? 

Life is immortal: throughout the indefinite series of its manifesta- 
tions it assumes form after form, according to the immediate and 
secondary aims which it has to reach in the course of its journey 
towards the supreme, final aim. The theory of Renan contradicts 
the true conception of history, and denies that law of progress which 
is henceforth the recognised and accepted consequence of the study 
of human things, and will be the basis of the life of the epoch towards 
which we are rapidly advancing. 

The error of the French revolution was not the abolition of 
monarchy. It was the attempt to build up a republic upon the theory 
of Rights, which, taken alone, inevitably leads to the acceptance of 
les faits accomplis ; wpon the Sovereignty of the Hygo, which leads us, 
sooner or later, to the Sovereignty of the strongest go; upon the 
essentially monarchical methods of extreme centralization, intolerance 
and violence—upon that false definition of life of which I have 
spoken above, given by men educated by monarchy and inspired by 
a materialism which, having cancelled God, had left itself nothing to 
worship but Force. When the most powerful Lyo of the period— 
Napoleon—arose, supported by Force, and said: “Bow down,” the 
revolution bent before him, and (with very few exceptions) all who 
had sworn to live and die free men, held their peace, and resignedly 
seated themselves at the desks of the Jnstitut, or upon the benches of 
the Senat Conservateur. In this contradiction between the methods 
and the aim; in this immoral education, by means of which monarchy 
has led the good instincts of the French people astray, and against 
which the highest intellects of France did not contend as they ought 
to have done—lie the real causes of the manifest impotence of France. 
It is but the other day that the Government of the Defence dispatched 
the republican, Mark Dufraisse, to declare to the Italians of Nizza— 
“* Habitants de Nice, vous appartencs désormais 4 la France,” forgetting 
that the original plebiscite with which France gave herself to Louis 
Napoleon having been overthrown, every subsequent Imperial 
plebiscite was by right overthrown also. Now, Frenchmen select as the 

Representative of a Republic, Thiers, the Frenchman of all others 
most imbued with the Napoleonic policy, which he is even now 
attempting to carry out—like a clumsy copyist—towards Italy and 
the Papacy." 

Monarchy—having long since exhausted that portion of a mission 
which circumstances had assigned to it, and to which it was often 
false,—overthrown by a revolution which summed up all anterior 
attempts of the popular element-——newly arisen, after the Napoleonic 
dictatorship, by help of foreign bayonets like a galvanised corpse, 

(1) 1872. 
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—re-denied every fifteen or eighteen years by new revolutions,— 
guilty of having twice drawn foreign invasion into France,— 
unsustained by faith even among its servants,—supporting itself 
by pandering to the interests or greed of the bourgeoisie and a 
fraction of the people,—possessing no single element of genuine or 
spontaneous life, and constrained to maintain the semblance of life 
by compromises which degrade, concessions it studies to betray, and 
hypocrisies which avail but for a brief space while they dishonour— 
in conditions such as these, monarchy, whether of Chambord, 
Orleans, or Bonaparte, may add another stratum of corruption to the 
many existing in France ; it cannot recall her to life. 

It is grievous to see a man of Renan’s intellectual worth propose 
monarchy as a remedy. It is amazing to see him, subjugated by the 
logical consequences of a first error and dragging himself from 
ruin to ruin, from rubbish to rubbish, seeking the elements of new 
life in a réchauffé of institutions substantially evil, and at the present 
day impossible. 

Religious and political institutions once extinguished by the work 
of time cannot be rekindled, and when Machiavelli said that it was 
necessary from time to time to carry things back to their beginnings, 
he was false to his own great intellect. The attempts to recall 
Christianity to its primitive virtues; to re-link the Papacy with the 
emancipated and enlarged life of the peoples, or to renew the vital 
spirit and initiative power of monarchy in Europe, are all and equally 
the dreams of a mind diseased, struck with intellectual amaurosis, 
and incapable of seeing the inevitable destiny hanging over Europe. 

Art itself is incapable of renewing its vitality at the sources of 
the past. The attempt headed by Overbeck in Germany, the imita- 
tions of the Umbrian school, the religious efiorts of some of the 
English pre-Raffaellites, all have failed and will fail. These artists 
may revive the forms, they cannot revive the soul of the old painters 
whom they select as their models. Fra Angelico knelt in tearful 
prayer before painting, and these men do not pray. Faith in the 
Christian dogma is extinct in the hearts of men. 

tenan proposes to re-create an aristocracy: “pas de royauté,” 


he says, “sans noblesse ; ces deux choses reposent au fond sur le 
méme principe.” (Page 77.) 

And this is true; but it isan argument in convalidation of our 
republican faith. Who can create an aristocracy? Napoleon 
attempted it and produced a miserable parody of the past. He did 
but create enemies, or prompt deserters from his own cause, and for 
France a laughing-stock, composed of titles, ribbons, and coats of arms. 


“La base de la vie provinciale devrait ainsi étre un honnéte gentilhomme de 
Village, bien loyal, et un bon curé de campagne tout entier déyoué 4 l'éducation 
morale du peuple.” (Page 78.) 
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And a few pages earlier :— 


‘**La conscience d’une nation réside dans la partie éclairée de la nation, 
laquelle entraine et commande le reste. La civilisation 4 l’origine a été une 
ceuyre aristocratique, lcuvre d@’un tout petit nombre (nobles et prétres), qui 
Yont imposée par ce que les démocrates appellent force et imposture; lg 
conservation de la civilisation est une ceuvre aristocratique aussi. . . . , 
La France de méme avait été créee par le roi, la noblesse, le clergé, le tiers 
état. Le peuple proprement dit et les paysans, aujourd’hui maitres absolu de 
la maison, y sont en réalité des intrus, des frelons impatronisés dans une ruche 
qwils n'ont pas construite.”” (Page 67 et passim.) 


I will not waste time in commenting upon the hard, insolent forms 
of expression adopted by the writer in speaking of the men who for 
ages maintained the glory, unity, and progress of France with the 
sweat of their brows and their hearts’ blood. But where is the 
French village gentleman to be found? where the curé exclusively 
devoted to the moral education of the people? And, to go further 
back, where is the enlightened aristocracy which is, above every class, 
the depository of the national conscience? A patriciate cannot 
be created. It is either the growth of conquest (Germanic or 
other), implanted by the sword in lands enervated and corrupted by 
despotism and incapable of self-defence, or of indisputable intellectual 
superiority, or of long service rendered to their country by certain 
wealthy and privileged families. The old patrician families are 
either extinct or have degenerated through the slothful idleness 
of ages. The debts and mortgages contracted by unworthy de- 
scendants have transferred the most stable portion of their wealth— 
their estates—to the hands of plebeian money-lenders; and, in the 
meantime, navigation, improved methods of communication, industry, 
commerce, and unwearying perseverance, have created a new Power 
in the wealthy bourgeoise class. The spread of education, the 
press, and the spirit of the age, all of which are resolutely 
bent on progress, have abolished all class superiority of intellect; 
and both science and inspiration are now found among all classes of 
citizens. At the present day it is a rare thing to find a patrician 
name affixed to any of the scientific, philosophical, political or literary 
works which advance civilisation; rare to find such a name at the 
head of any of the numerous provident or benevolent enterprises, or 
national productive enterprises tending to the progress of the popular 
classes. The hereditary aristocracy of blood no longer exists in 
France, except in name; the manufacturer has destroyed the gentil- 
homme. The sole aristocracy of to-day is the aristocracy of wealth; 
the sole aristocracy of to-morrow will be the eternal, divine, bene- 
ficent aristocracy of intellect at its highest power—genius ; but that, 
like everything that descends from God, will arise among the people, 
and labour for the people. 
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States can only be founded upon elements which are at once living 
and life-giving ; and life is synonymous with progress, with initiative. 
Monarchy and aristocracy have no longer sufficient capacity for the 
first, nor sufficient power and daring ‘for the second. Monarchy 
either resists or compromises; aristocracy, in the slow suicide of 
idleness, both serves and ignores the restless advance of humanity. 
Can you, by uncovering a tomb, awaken life within its walls ? 


“La victoire de la Prusse a été la victoire de la royauté de droit quasi-diyvin 
(de droit historique).” 


No; the Prussian monarchy is the most recent in Europe; the 
true victory was the victory of German nationality over those who 
assumed to impede its development. The threat against the Rhine 
produced Sedan. It was through that stupid threat that Southern 
Germany and the Catholic element, upon which Louis Napoleon had 
calculated against Prussia, were at once ranged in the front rank 
against him. The King, by “ quasi-divine right,’ only conquered 
because he took the field wrapped in the flag of unity. 

Monarchy, aristocracy, two Chambers with secret sittings, Paris 
denied the right of electing a mayor, a council, or a national guard ; 
China colonised through conquest—all these remedies, suggested i 
Renan for the pressing ills of the present, would not save France 
from decay. The true remedy is quite other, and Renan has strangely 
dwarfed the problem. A sentence like the following— 


“Sil est vrai, comme il semble, que la'royauté et Vorganisation nobiliaire 
de Parmée sont perdues chez les peuples Latins, il faut dire que les peuples 
Latins appellent une nouvelle invasion Germanique et la subiront,” 


is sufficient to prove him incapable of grasping and comprehending 
the subject in its full magnitude. The German invasion which 
overwhelmed the Latin races in the fifth century, did not triumph 
because those peoples lacked monarchs or patricians; but because 
monarchy—sunk into a capricious despotism—no longer fulfilled 
any mission, and the patriciate, a shadow of its former self, under- 
standing nothing and caring nothing for nationality, lacked the 
energy to identify its destiny with that of the country; because 
wealth had substituted materialism for the old religion and the old 
faith in the future of Rome; because that future already belonged 
to Christianity, and the incapable masters of the Latin races per- 
ceived it not; because the writers of Rome were sceptics, her 
wealthier classes insatiably voluptuous and corrupt, and her people 
(the Christians excepted) brutal, superstitious, grasping and servile. 
The problem set before France is triple: political, social, and 
religious. It is necessary to secure to the country the organization 
most fitted to replace her on the path of progress, to solve the labour 
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question, and to elevate morally, intellectually, and economically the 
whole of the numerous class called upon by the times to enter as 
partner into the social firm, or to destroy it; and by means of a 
religious education to establish a general duty, and awaken a general 
sense of the necessity of fulfilling it. 

As to the political problem, I have already said that Renan pro- 
poses to solve it by a return to the past. Of the social problem he 
does not speak; and he makes the religious problem the subject of 
the most singular, and—I must add—immoral compromise that 
could enter into the brain of a thinker. Addressing himself to the 
Church, he says :— 

‘A un certain degré de la culture rationnelle, la croyance au surnaturel 
devient pour plusieurs une impossibilité; ne forcez pas ceux-la a porter une 
chape de plomb. Ne vous mélez pas de ce que nous enseignons, de ce que nous 
écrivons, et nows ne vous disputerons pas le peuple: ne nous contestez pas notre 
place 4 Puniversité, 4 Pacadémie, et nous abandonnerons sans partage UT école de 
campagne.” 


How a book in which such things are written can be entitled “La 
Réforme intellectuelle et morale,’—how a book which thus sanctions 
a dual morality, which says: Give to us, literary men, the truth ; leave 
the people to error,—a book which assumes the possibility of an active 
fraternization in a single national aim, between men holding the 
doctrine of the Fall, and men holding the doctrine of Progress; 
between men who rest their hope of salvation upon grace, and men 
who believe in a just retribution following upon human action; 
between men who regard the earth as the dwelling-place of fated sin 
and error, and men who regard it as a single stage upon the ascent 
toward the eternal ideal—I cannot understand. This may be the 
monarchicai doctrine—ours it can never be. 

Let us remain republicans and apostles of our faith, for the people 
and with the people ; reverencing genius, but on condition that, like 
the sun, it diffuse its light, warmth and life upon the multitudes. 
Truth is the shadow of God on earth, and he who seeks to monopolise 
it to himself is an assassin of the soul; even as he who hears the cry 
of an agony he might relieve, yet passes on, is an assassin of the 
body. Intellect, like every other faculty given by God, is given for 
the benefit of all; a double duty towards his brother-men devolves 
upon him who has more than the rest. Our life should be an inces- 
sant apostolate—in word, in deed, and in example—of that which we 
believe to be the truth. He who sets bounds to that apostolate, denies 
the unity of God and of the human family ; he who despairs of the 
intellect of the people denies history, which shows us the unlearned 
ever the first to seize and comprehend, through the heart’s logic, the 
newest and most daring truths of religion. 

It is true that the people in France, as elsewhere, are now mis- 
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guided and led astray by demagogues who trade upon the credulity 
of some and the ignorance of others; led astray by those materialist 
desires to which the leaders of the socialist schools have dwarfed a 
problem essentially moral ; led astray by their exaggeration of prin- 
ciples true in themselves, and by the dominating ideas of the old 
Revolution, just in their day as an inevitable rebellion against 
anterior wrongs, but which France persists in regarding as prophetic 
of a new epoch; and led astray by errors which Renan himself con- 
demns (with occasional exaggeration, however) in some exceedingly 
fine pages (241 et passim). 

But are we not in a period of transition? Have not the same 
errors been traceable in all historic periods of transition? And did 
not they vanish after a while, leaving the Idea around which they 
had accumulated, shining forth with pure and beneficent light? Is 
not the hour before dawn ever the darkest in the mental, as well 
as the physical heaven? and shall we, from irritation at the vapours 
by which it is surrounded, curse the star of day? Let us hold fast to 
our republican faith. Let us still fight on, serene in conscience, 
though sad at heart, and fronting alike calumny and blame, exag- 
geration and ingratitude, error and wrong. Let us not deny the true 
faith because of heresy; let us reverence the ruins of all that was 
great in the past, but let us not linger among them. They are a 
potent symbol of the life of that Humanity whose children we are, 
but the future of life is beyond. The Pyramids also are sublime ; 
but they are motionless—are tombs. For us, voyagers on “ the great 
sea of Being,” the insignia is duty, the condition of existence is 
motion. 


IIT. 


Enough of the errors contained in Renan’s book. But how is it that 
such errors find a place there? Renan is an acute, at times a bold 
thinker. History is his familiar study, and he ought to have learned 
from it alike the law of progress and the methods by which that law 
is fulfilled. How is it that one who declares all faith in the super- 
natural extinct, yet retains his faith in the long extinct monarchical 
principle? Why such hasty discouragement with regard to his 
beloved France? Why seck to recall her to the worship of the past, 
while, with respect to all things else, his glance is turned (no matter 
if misconceiving it) towards the future? The ascending movement of 
democracy is as evident to those who dread it, as to those who hail it 
with applause; it is a European fact; it rules and moves, not one, 
but all the manifestations of human life; repression is of no avail, 
for if repulsed on one point, it rises up more powerfully upon 
another. A hundred years of regularly increasing agitation prove a 
vitality which cannot die. How is it that Renan can hope to see it 
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retrace its steps to the king of the middle ages, the gentilhomme du 
village, and the curé de campagne ? 

The field of democracy is furrowed by error. Ideas leading to 
consequences the most immoral, exaggerations as wild as dangerous, 
deface it in France and threaten it elsewhere; but why not attack 
these? Why not unite with other thinkers to form an apostolate 
which shall purify it from its errors, and render it all that it ought 
to be and is capable of becoming? Are not its very exaggerations in 
a great measure the result of irrational resistance on the one hand 
and ignorance on the other? The faults and mistakes of the present 
are sad realities, but they will not endure for ever, and the utter 
impossibility of reaching the goal by tortuous paths, will prove their 
condemnation. In any case, we can never lead the wanderer into the 
right path by either compelling him to retrace his steps, or denying 
him the faculty of motion. All the actual errors of democracy spring 
from one common source, from one primary error of direction given 
to the democratic idea ; from the imperfect view taken of human life 
and of the world. And it is important to trace out this source, to 
examine this imperfect view. Renan does not stand alone; the same 
tendency is revealed by other political writers ; but his former works 
have rendered his name influential among those superficial thinkers— 
too numerous everywhere—who, attracted and dazzled by occasional 
brilliancy of thought or fascination of form, fail to penetrate the 
fundamental conception which, however disguised, does in fact 
govern the whole of his writings. 

Frankly then, although the form, language, and certain secondary 
ideas borrowed from our school, induce such careless and superficial 
readers to attribute a spiritualistic tendency to his works, the 
doctrine of Renan is, in fact, an emanation or variation of that 
Materialism which both misconstrues and impedes the recognition 
of the idea—progress, which is destined to become the synthesis 
and religious law of the new epoch. The materialism of Renan is 
not the brutal materialism of the atheists of the eighteenth century, 
and of the degenerate Germans of our own; it is the mild, veiled, 
and somewhat Jesuitical materialism of the Hegelian school. For 
the members of this school truth indeed exists, but it is relative, 
reflected ; the result of time and place, and legitimate—no matter 
what shape it assume—asa manifestation of the Zyo. The world 
indeed exists; but only as a succession of transitory phenomena, to 
study, understand, or contemplate which is our part here below. 
The ideal exists, but only within, not without ourselves; it is the 
highest formula of our notions of the beautiful, the just, and the 
useful ; a conception, not an aim. 

Every reality, every fait accompli is, because it ought to be; in 
the fact of its existence lies its reason or right to exist. Every 
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evolution, every phenomenon, is cause and effect in one. God does 
not exist, or it is useless to attempt the impossible enterprise of dis- 
covering whether He exists or not; but man creates‘ Him, and 
tradition having made of Him an important historical element, it is 
useful to preserve the symbol and the name—all these are but con- 
sequences of that materialist conception which neither sees nor is 
capable of seeing aught in the world but a finite series of phenomena, 
produced by the forees of a certain quantity of necessarily finite 
matter, fatally linked together and destined to repeat themselves— 
circular movement, not progress. 

The effect of ideas such as these upon the method of understand- 
ing history and the development of human things is obvious, and 
sufficiently explains the suggestions of Renan with regard to France. 
Having eliminated the existence of any absolute and supreme Ideal, 
and any providential or educational Law, the only remaining rule by 
which to judge men and things is fact. The 7ea/—the mutable, con- 
tingent and relative real—takes the place of the eternally true. All 
conception of collective life is rendered logically impossible. Analysis 
reigns supreme, but incapable of grasping other than facts, separately 
and successively observed, and deprived of all means of arriving at 
a comprehension of their origin, of arranging them in series, and 
estimating their true value. Tradition remains the sole criterion, 
the sole means of forming any notion as to the former growth and 
development of the peoples; a criterion necessarily arrested at the 
threshold of the future. The innate tendency of the human mind 
to reascend from fact to fact leads it to concentrate tradition, 
and seek its lessons in the earliest periods. A nation is, in the 
eyes of the materialist school, nothing more than the necessary and 
definite expansion of a primary germ (or fact) generative of a long 
series of necessary consequences. And even as the seed contains 
within it the finite series of manifestations which constitute the 
tre—a series which is only exhausted to repeat itself—so the 
nation, when the consequences of the first potent gush of life which 
called it into being are exhausted, can only renew her existence by 
areturn to the source from which she originally derived her vitality 
and power. If, therefore, tradition prove the earliest vitality of the 
nation to have assumed a monarchical form, monarchy becomes, for 

(1) Le mot Drev étant en possession des respects de l’humanité, ce mot ayant pour 
lui une longue prescription, et ayant été employé dans les belles poésies, ce serait renverser 
toutes les habitudes du langage que de l’abandonner. JDites aux simples de vivre 
(aspiration & la vérité, 4 la beauté, 4 la bonté morale, ces mots n’auront pour eux 
aucun sens. Dites-leur d'aimer Dieu, de ne pas offenser Dieu, ils vous comprendront a 
merveille. Dieu, Providence, immortalité, autant de bon vieux mots, un peu lourd 
peut-étre, que la philosophie interprétera dans des sens de plus en plus raffinés, misa 
qu'elle ne remplacera jamais avec avantage. Sous une forme ou sous une autre, Dieu 
sera toujours le résumé de nos besoins supra-sensibles, la catégorie de l’idéal (c’est-a- 


dire, la forme sous laquelle nous concevons 1'idéal).” 
VOL. XV. N.S. N 
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the adepts of this school, a necessity. If it can be proved that 
liberty underwent a certain degree of development under monarchy, 
it is for them a sign that monarchy is the safeguard of liberty; and 
if it is clear that the patriciate opposed the attempted usurpations of 
monarchy in ages past, it isa sign that a patriciate is necessary to 
the maintenance of the national equilibrium. The ideal of the 
government of a people therefore consists in the preservation of all 
the elements which contributed to its existence in the past, and 
establishing them side by side in the utmost possible equality. 

It was upon this theory that Guizot proclaimed the eternity and 
eternal legitimacy of four elements—the theocratic, monarchie, 
aristocratic, and democratic—of all of which he traced the sue- 
cessive development in the political life of the peoples. And thus it 
was that Cousin proclaimed the secret of philosophy to consist in the 
union, by aggregation, of four elements—idealism, materialism, 
scepticism, and mysticism—because he found that all of them had 
existed in anterior epochs. As Hegel proclaimed that the end of 
progress had been reached by the institutions of Prussia, so did 
Cousin and Guizot proclaim the inviolability of the Constitution 
granted to France by Louis XVIII., wherein the four elements of 
the past were, in fact, more or less imperfectly represented. 

Fatalism—whether assuming an aspect of optimism or pessimism 
—is the unavoidable outcome and consequence of the teachings of 
this school. And the consequences of fatalism are, the justification 
of evil and the substitution of contemplation for action. Who i- 
deed shall condemn evil, if all things are inevitably linked together 
in a series of phenomena which are cause and effect in one, in virtue 
of certain laws and forces of matter, immutable because unintelligent? 
Why struggle against events, if the very fact of their occurrence 
declares their right to occur ? 

How many French, English, and German writers have we not of 
late years seen assume the é/e of learned apologists for evil, and 
profane the stern morality of history by the “rehabilitation” o 
Cxsar, Scylla, Nero, and Caligula!* 

A spirit of mute, inert contemplation, which merely comprehents 
and admires, has, in the majority of thinkers, taken the place of the 
spirit of action which deduces, foresees, and transforms. The study 
of the past absorbs nearly all the intellectual men of the day: the 
character of nearly all the political, philosophical, and_ religiow 
works which issue from the press is critical or historical ; one might 
imagine that all consciousness of a future is extinguished amongs 
us. Art either laments, curses, or imitates. I know of no poetry, 
that of Poland alone excepted, which displays any sense of its tru 


(1) One of the ministers of Louis Napoleon, Duruy, attempted to justify himself ani 
the Empire in a Latin thesis rehabilitating the memory and the crimes of Tiberius. 
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mission — that of arousing mankind to translate thought into 
action. 


‘Te savant ne se propose qu’un but spéculatif, sans aucune application 
directe 4 ordre des faits contemporains. . . . Le penseur nese croit qu’un 
bien faible droit a la direction des affaires de sa planéte, et, satisfait de la 
portion qui lui est échué, il accepte impuissance sans regret. Spectateur dans 
l'univers, il sait que le monde ne lui appartiens que comme sujet d’étude.” 


Those lines, written by Renan in the preface to his ‘“ Etudes 
d'Histoire religieuse,” sum up but too well the intellectual position 
of nearly all the thinkers of the day. It is in this school that 
Renan has acquired not only his habit of barren contemplation, 
but the monarchico-aristocratic remedy he proposes for the malady 
of France—the scepticism which lurks in the best pages of his 
works—his tendency to separate men of thought from the people— 
the profane vulgar, and that spirit of religious indifference which is 
so entirely distinct from tolerance. 

Accused, justly as I think, of having so written his “Life of 
Jesus” as to conceal its real purpose, Renan declared in the intro- 
duction to “‘ Les Apotres,”’ that he had had no purpose. 


‘Ces ceuvres doivent étre exécutées avec une supréme indifférence, comme 
si l'on écrivait pour une plancte déserte. . . . Le premier principe de 
Yécole critique, en effet, est que chacun admet en matiére de foi ce qu’il a besoin 
dadmettre, et fait en quelque sorte le lit de ses croyances proportionné a sa 
mesure et a sa taille. Comment serions nous assez insensé pour nous méler 
de ce qui dépend de circonstances sur lesquelles personne ne peut rien? . . . 
Pour moi, le jour on lon pourrait me convaincre d’un effort pour attirer a 
mes ideés un seul adhérent qui n’y vient pas de lui-méme on me causerait la 
peine la plus vive. J’en conclurais ou que mon esprit s’est laissé troubler dans 
sa libre et sereine allure, ou que quelque chose s’est appesanti en moi, puisgue 
jene suis plus capable de me contenter de la joyeuse contemplation de Punivers.” 


Again :— 


‘Je sais que les recherches @histoire religieuse touchent a des questions 
vives qui semblent exiger une solution. Les personnes peu familiarisées avec 
la libre spéculation ne comprennent pas les calmes lenteurs de la pensée; les 
esprits pratiques s’impatientent contre la science qui ne répond pas a leurs 
empressements. Défendons-nous de ces vaines ardeurs. “= Gardons-nous de 
rien fonder: restons dans nos Eglises respectives, profitant de leur culte 
séculaire et de leur tradition de vertu, participant 4 leur bonnes ceuvres et 
jouissant de la poésie de leur passé. Ne repoussons pas leur intolérance. 
Pardonnons méme A cette intolérance, car elle est, comme [égoisme, une des 
nécessités de la nature humaine.” 

And again :— 

“Le bon éyéque Colenso a fait un acte d’honnéteté comme l’Eglise n’en a 
pas yu depuis son origine en écrivant ses doutes dés qu’ils lui sont venus. 
Mais ’humble prétre catholique, en un pays étroit et timide, doit se taire.. . . 
La théorie n’est pas la pratique.” 


N2 
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‘“‘Lucréce et Sainte Thérése, Aristophane et Socrate, Voltaire et Francois 
d’Assise, Raphaél et Vincent de Paul ont également raison d’étre, et l"humanité 
serait moindre si un seul des éléments qui la composent lui manquait.”’ 


I know not whether rightly or wrongly, but I know that my 
whole soul rises up in indignation against the spirit of quictism, or, 
more frankly speaking, egotism, which breathes throughout the 
doctrine contained in the above lines. 

The questions thus calmly dismissed are questions which have cost 
and are destined yet to cost humanity both tears and blood, and no 
thinking man has a right to regard them merely as a subject of 
analysis, of intellectual gymnastics; to remain indifferent to their 
practical solution, and to govern by the cold calculations of prudence 
or esthetic predilection, the holiest duty assigned to the human 
creature—the duty of proselytism, of the apostolate of that which 
we hold to be the truth. 

Intellect is the treasure, the sacred deposit confided to the thinker 
by God, in order that he may distribute it among those of his brother- 
men who are unable to reach the goal alone. Aristophanes and 
Socrates, the accuser and the victim, have indeed each of them their 
raison d’étre, but on condition that we condemn the memory of the 
first and raise an altar in our hearts in remembrance of the 
martyrdom of the second. Tyranny also has, too often, its raison 
@Vétre in the corruption of a people; in the substitution of the 
egotism of interests for the religion of duty, in the adulation lavished 
upon power by materialist or cowardly men of letters, who flatter 
power for the sake of the enjoyments it can bestow; but the honest 
few are bound to fan the flame of virtue, to rouse to resistance, and 
to wield both pen and sword against tyranny and tyrants. Evil is 
the blind unconscious instrument of progress in the world solely on 
condition of being combated, crushed, and gradually eliminated 
from the world in the name of progress; and such elimination does 
not impoverish but elevate and enrich humanity. We are here on 
earth not to contemplate, but to transform created things ; to found, 
as far as in us lies, the image of the “ Kingdom of God” on earth— 
not to admire earth’s contrasts. Egotism nearly always lurks 
beneath contemplation. Our world is not a spectacle; it is a field 
of battle, upon which all who in their hearts love justice, beauty, 
and holiness are bound—whether as leaders or soldiers, conquerors 
or martyrs—to play their part. 

I feel myself impelled to declare these things with double earnest- 
ness in a country like my own, where the minds of the young, 
recently issued out of the darkness and silence of enforced immobility, 
are more than elsewhere eager after novel doctrines, little apt to 
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penetrate their dangers, hasty of judgment, and far too ready to yield 
credence wheresoever they find external beauty of form, or semblance 
of daring in the ideas expressed. 

The school to which Renan belongs has—from Guizot down- 
wards—misdirected the course of historic study and perverted all 
understanding of the past in France: it has powerfully contributed 
to warp that moral sense and blunt that spirit of action which can 
alone serve to unite men of thought with the people. The school 
confounds the history of political science and philosophy with the 
science and philosophy themselves ; life, with some of its temporary 
manifestations; ideas, with the instruments employed to establish 
them upon the field of reality. It is a negation of progress, which 
is the continuous revelation of new ideas ; of human liberty, which is 
the responsible choice between good and evil; of morality which 
absolyes or condemns, and of history which is the record of its 
judgment. 

To this school, our Italian school—if we are again to have an 
Italian school—will oppose the following simple but fruitful affirma- 
tions :— 

Every existence has an aim. Life, human life, has achieved the 
consciousness of this fact; life is therefore a mission—the mission 
of reaching the aim: it consists in incessant activity upon the path 
towards it and a perennial battle against the obstacles it encounters 
upon that path. The Ideal is not within, but beyond us and supreme 
over us: it is not the creation, but the gradual discorery of the human 
intellect. The law which directs the discovery is named Progress : 
the method by which progress is achieved, is Association — the 
association of all the human faculties and forces. The ultimate 
discovery of the aim of life is assured by Providential design, but 
time and space are given to us wherein to achieve it, and are therefore 
the field of liberty and responsibility for each and all of us. Our 
choice lies between evil—which is egotism, and good—which is love 
and sacrifice for the sake of our fellow-men. The faculty of choice, 
of discovering the path of progress, having been bestowed upon us, 
social institutions are the means by which we incarnate our thought 
in action and advance towards the realisation of the providential 
design. 

Every collective work necessitates division of labour : the existence 
of distinct nations is a consequence of this necessity. Every nation 
has a special function, or mission, in the collective work, and a 
special aptitude fitting her to perform that function. This is her 
insignia, her baptism, the sign of her legitimacy. Each nation is 
one of the workpeople of humanity, and labours for the advance of 
humanity towards the common goal and for the common good. 
Every nation which neglects to fulfil this special function, betrays 
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her mission, sinks into egotism, decays, and undergoes a period of 
expiation proportionate to her error or offence. For the separate 
nations, as for humanity, the various stages of education are named 
epochs. Every epoch reveals one fragment of the Ideal ; one line of 
the divine Idea. A philosophy prepares the way for the discovery ; 
a religion then sanctifies the new idea, by elevating it into a duty; 
a political science then translates it gradually into facts, into the 
practical manifestations of life, and an art symbolises it for us. 

The initiation of the new epoch—which is the solemn annunciation 
of a new principle—is accomplished by a revolution ; the evolution— 
the gradual, pacific development of that principle—constitutes the 
subsequent life of the entire epoch. During that evolution, the 
nations progressively adopt and employ those different elements 
which are their instruments of labour—their tools. Monarchies, 
patriciates, and priesthoods—all these are but the instruments of the 
nation, to be modified or changed according to the necessity of the 
times, and the greater or less power of service there is in them, until 
the whole people, awakened to full consciousness and comprehension 
of the principle, become its progressive interpreter. 

Revolutions are to the nations and to humanity what instruction is 
to individuals. 

The tradition of a people is also divided into periods, each of 
which is countersigned by a revolution, which points out and calls 
into action a new and better instrument in place of one worn out. 
That tradition cannot be rightly studied in one or several of its 
periods; the organization of the new period cannot rightly be 
founded upon those elements which have proved useful in one or 
several periods of the past. Only from the study of the entire tradi- 
tion of all the stages reached by the nation in its past progress 
towards the destined aim, can we direct our choice of the new 
element calculated most efficaciously to promote its further advance 
upon the path of the future. 


JOSEPH MazzinI. 
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In five great nations of Europe the struggle between Church and 
State may appear to be reaching a crisis. In Italy, some will say, 
the crisis is past. In Spain the Church has identified herself with 
the Carlists, and is likely to share their fortune. In France the 
Church throws her whole strength into reaction, and will do her 
utmost to prevent an orderly consolidated Republic. In Germany 
the same Church is in collision with the Imperial Cabinet. And at 
home, whether we look to the Catholic Church in Ireland, or to the 
Ritualists in England, we find the ecclesiastical struggle for pre- 
dominance to be ever more intense and more troublesome to the 
civil power. Such phenomena suggest the expediency of a calm 
review of that institution, PrrestHoop, which has played so signal a 
part in human history. 

Not that by any direct continuous testimony we can here, or ever, 
reach to the beginning of things. Priesthoods were established, 
before historical writing began,—before the alphabet or materials 
for books were invented. But inasmuch as we find, in different 
nations, the same institution in different stages of development, we 
make out the Natural History of the phenomena without much uncer- 
tainty. In the rudest barbarism we see the chief and the priest 
side by side, whether the latter profess to be a seer of things 
preternatural or a dictator of charms and propitiation to the deities, 
or merely a physician and wise man; and from this rudimentary 
beginning we can trace the priestly character onward. 

In early Greece and Asia Minor many isolated priestly establish- 
ments existed, endowed with hereditary property, and not expiring 
with a revered individual. Their persons and property were shielded 
from the cupidity of military chiefs, only as were the abbots and 
abbeys of the Middle Ages, by the prevalent veneration of the 
people; which in many cases rose to such a point, that a temple 
became a safe asylum for fugitives, and place of deposit for precious 
metals in various forms. Hence a remarkable and unexpected rela- 
tion between commerce and religion, the temples fulfilling one im- 
portant function of abank. Even before the priest became a teacher 
of morality, it is evident that in a rude and lawless age the institu- 
tion had good moral tendencies. Those who are physically weak, 
but morally revered, appeal to men’s sense of justice and good faith, 
and uphold a constant protest for nobler influences than superior 
force. But in general the priest’s direct business was not moral 
instruction, but forms of worship,—a cultus, as we scholastically call 
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it: nevertheless, he was likely always to retain and foster so much 
of doctrine as tended to strengthen and glorify his cultus. Hence 
every temple was a centre at which sacred tales (such as we call 
legends) were preserved, and from which they were diffused. In the 
Jon of Euripides we see that the young priest at Delphi seizes the 
opportunity of interrogating his Athenian visitor concerning the 
sacred tales believed at Athens. No creed was imposed; but in 
long time the tendency was towards uniformity of belief in different 
temples, and a diffusion of the same over the population at large. 
We sce nearly the same phenomena in early Palestine, especially 
among the Hebrews ; but there seers, prophets and even prophetical 
seminaries arose, separate from the priests; and took as their proper 
function instruction in moral principle, and a definite direction of 
the public action of the State. The prophet is then in some sense 
antagonistic to the priest, being the representative of progress and 
free thought, while the priest sides with antiquity and conservatism. 
In that extremely religious people, the ancient Romans,—who 
already under their regal era had systematized (under other names) 
a pope and cardinals, with cathedrals, deans, and various sacred 
colleges,—no development of prophecy or moral teaching took place; 
hence, the priesthood never aspired to direct the conduct of the 
nation, and never excited the jealousy of the civil power. The 
kings or the senate at their pleasure consulted the priesthood con- 
cerning the religious forms to be observed, whether in worship or 
treaties, oaths or vows,—concerning evil omens and how to allay 
them,—or other formalities: but the priests never claimed to dictate 
concerning moral right and wrong, nor in any way came into 
collision with the high executive. But when priesthood is developed 
beyond the care of mere formalities, and takes up the prophetic or 
moral function into itself, nothing but its feebleness can prevent its 
aspiring to direct the national conscience. So long as Christian 
churches were weak in numbers and wealth, a Roman emperor coula 
afford to despise them. Even so, as soon as it was understood that 
they hung together in common sentiment and common action, and 
were liable to be swayed by some internal influence, which was to 
them more weighty than the command of a high officer or a decree 
of the senate,—a great jealousy of them was sure to arise. Although 
we have no history of the times which preceded the establishment 
of priestly castes in Egypt, Assyria, Persia, India, we cannot doubt 
that in the earlier time a struggle took place between the military 
power, wielding the force of the nation, and the priestly power, 
appealing to its veneration. Nay, as the priesthood contained the 
whole judicial and literary class, the ascendency of the priests then 
meant the ascendency of mind and cultivation over military force. 
Such priests were not mere directors of worship, and could not remain 
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in the unambitious and obedient position in which we see those of 
early Greece and Rome. Wherever great armies arose, with conquest 
and empire, the kings proved too strong for the priests, as one must 
always expect from the force of military discipline. If the priest- 
hoods could have retained the freedom of science, we should regret 
to see a less intelligent force assuming predominance: but it seems 
to be inevitable that every such system consolidates itself on the 
basis of precedents, tradition, and authority, regarding antiquity 
more than truth, or, otherwise to state it, regarding antiquity as the 
test and measure of truth. So long as the doctrines upheld by a 
priesthood are in advance of the nation at large, the system is 
elevating and beneficial. But by the process of studying precedent 
and routine, the moral faculties of every such priesthood are depressed, 
and in general, the longer the veneration of it continues, the lower 
it sinks in moral worth, if the nation around it remain unchanged ; 
a fact which seems to be illustrated in both the Brahminical and 
the Buddhist priesthoods. Stagnation generates corruption, in moral 
as well as physical organisms. 

We have a pretty complete history of the Jewish priesthood, 
which is in general agreement with all that is here said. In the 
earliest time we find an irregular and unorganized system of persons 
who conducted religious rites, who were called (apparently on that 
account only) Levites; and in certain places priests with hereditary 
pretensions, and commanding greater reverence, but with no large 
resources, nor any means of concentrating or directing the action of 
the whole order. Indeed, it can hardly as yet be called an Order. 
On the rise of a military monarch, he presently falls into feud with 
the priests at the principal centre, and makes a massacre of them ; 
but so disorganizes his kingdom by it and alienates his own people, 
as to fall miserably before the foreign enemy. Iis successor, a 
very religious king, sets up two chief priests, apparently aiming to 
keep a balance between them; but one of them gives political dis- 
pleasure to the young king (Solomon) who follows, so that from this 
reign we compute both the building of the temple and the continuity 
of asingle chief priesthood. Nevertheless, the local places of worship, 
where inferior priests ministered, do not appear to have been in any 
subordination to the priest at Jerusalem ; and in the very next reign 
the kingdom breaks into two, whereby all possibility of such sub- 
ordination is confined to the two tribes, Judah and Benjamin. But 
a dreadful crisis at length almost extirpates the royal house. During 
the infancy of its only remaining member the priest Jehoidah becomes 
predominant, and accustomed to rule ; so that when the young king 
assumes power, the priesthood remains at his side as a constitutional 
check, and thenceforward is a permanent political force. Their proper 
function was still to burn incense, offer gifts or sacrifice on the altar, 
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perform ceremonial expiations or other external pageantry ; to which 
the singing of sacred hymns had been added: but it was long before 
any direct teaching of “the law,” reading, or preaching, or prayer 
“in synagogues,” was introduced. At this time the priests were 
accustomed to make collections of money for the repairs of the 
temple, and were sharply called to account by the king for misappro- 
priation of these funds. It was the beginning of a miserable feud, 
which ended in the murder of the king. Neither could the royalty 
put down the priestly power, nor the priests the royal power: the 
relations of the two were more friendly in some reigns than in others ; 
until, during the ascendency of three great prophets, the young king 
Hezekiah and the priesthood appear to be in warm agreement; in 
consequence, from this reign the ambition of the priesthood to bring 
all the local worship into their control must be dated. Notwith- 
standing the furious hostility of Hezekiah’s son, the priesthood 
continues to win on royalty, and at length so commands the venera- 
tion of the people, as to hold the entire control of public affairs, 
when the royalty has been overthrown by foreign violence. Whatever 
was best in the Hebrew religion, was infused into it while prophecy 
was free, and before the political power of the priesthood was con- 
solidated. Afterwards the priest became a mere lawyer, who asked, 
“What was written in the law?” Perhaps we take an unjustly 
severe view of the ruling priesthood of the later era; for much of 
humanity and wise principle appears to have been established by it, 
quite in advance of other States of antiquity. Yet there was also 
the overvaluing of petty matters, especially of ceremonial ordinances, 
which a stereotype and external worship seems necessarily to entail. 
Enormous as is the contrast of Christian to Jewish priesthood in the 
scale of its development, there are some points of agreement which 
may deserve to be noticed. Christian priesthood was at first 
weak and sporadic, being the fruit of voluntary conversion to the 
new religion; but so much the more did the Churches breathe a 
common life, more especially since Roman conquest had well nigh 
made patriotism impossible, by removing national institutions. The 
Christian threw into the Church his whole heart of patriotism, a8 
though it had been his native country. The jealousy hence arisitg 
led to persecution, and persecution consolidated the sentiment of 
devout attachment to the Church; so that in two or three centuries 
the Bishops were accepted as rightful leaders of Christian actio®- 
Under Constantine and his successors the material massiveness and 
internal coherence of the Church were ever on the increase ; and 
when Gothic invasion disorganized the empire, the episcopacy 
remained as its most venerated institution, almost equivalent to a 
mayoralty in every town. The metropolitan bishops, like Hebrew 
high priests, stept as it were into vacant offices; but with vastly 
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greater power. Auricular confession and absolution enslaved the 
minds of the laity : the prevalent celibacy of the clergy welded them 
together: the numerous nunneries gave a vast system of female 
allies. Through centuries the Church was the chief organizer, and 
chief conservator of wise jurisprudence, and gained ascendency over 
princes in proportion to their intelligence. Out of this arose the 
temporal power of the Pope, superadded to his indefinite claims of 
superintending— in the cause of humanity and justice—almost every 
public action of barbarian chieftains. Such a Church was of necessity 
an imperium in imperio to every nation. 

Cast into the midst of wild and selfish violence,—confronted with 
ignorant and wilful baronial robbers,—whom she partly terrified by 
awful threats, partly restrained by rival chieftains, or by her command 
of the popular conscience,—the Catholic priesthood became accustomed 
to lay down the law concerning right and wrong, and devoutly to 
believe in the reasonableness of claiming submission from the laity. 
When, in the course of five or six more centuries, a mass of 
cultivated laity arose, as competent to judge of right or wrong as 
any clergymen, one might have hoped that good sense would prevail 
over a theory of factitious sanctity. But it was not to be so, and we 
know why it was not. Every outbreak of dissent had been met by 
violence. The priesthood became so drunk with the blood of heretics, 
and of Jews, and of Mussulmans, as to be prouder and fiercer from 
every new massacre. The Inquisition, with its unprecedented 
atrocities, distressed the Popes themselves; yet they never dared to 
act against it. The principle had been received, that the deeds of 
the collective Church, of which the Pope was the organ, were acts 
of the Holy Spirit, in which no error must ever be confessed. The 
fanatical order of Jesuits, rising for the defence of the Papacy in the 
crisis of attempted reformation, succeeded in branding for ever on 
the forehead of the Catholic Church the titular claim INFALLIBLE ; 
and this, when the murder of heretics in every country of Europe 
was crying to heaven against her. Under this unendurable 
monstrosity the Church would have been everywhere displaced from 
its foundation, but for the selfish and wicked policy of princes ; 
among whom the Emperor Charles V. played the most critical 
part, determining the conduct of his successors. Chiefly through 
the policy of that house in Spain and Germany, the Papacy has 
lived on to this day. Conservative England played her part to 
restore that state of things in Italy which the French revolution had 
overturned ; but Napoleon JI. had preceded her. He re-established 
the predominance of the Catholic Church in France, which has 
proved Ultramontane in its doctrine and sympathies. 

As a general law, the greater is patriotism, the less is ecclesiastical 
attachment. The Christians in Turkey, having no attachment to the 
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State, threw all their patriotism into the Church : hence no reforma- 
tion of the Church could take place. The Catholic population of 
Ireland, being unreconciled to their English invaders, have had no 
other patriotism but that of attachment to their Church. The 
Hungarian Catholic clergy, being maintained in all their estates and 
dignity with the good ill of “Hiungerian Protestants, have been 
eminently patriotic and, not needing support from Rome, have 
shown no special devotion to Rome. The Gallican Church, while 
its estates were untouched, stood up against the doctrine of the 
Pope’s personal infallibility, and for its special rights as a local 
church ; nor were the Catholic clergy of Germany, in past centuries, 
apne to yield everything to papel pre-eminence. But after the 
French revolution and the policy of Napoleon I. had made the 
French clergy mere stipendiaries of the civil government, that 
clergy ceased to talk about Gallican rights, and is pronounced 
universally Ultramontane by its own bishops. The Prussian dynasty 
also (though the late king made great concessions to the Catholics) 
dealt out money to them and to Protestants in the form of State 
salaries : whether from this cause, or from the influences of the age, 
even there Ultramontanism has increased. In this century the 
Catholic Church has lost her estates nearly everywhere, except in 
Belgium and Hungary; and in recent days even the house of 
Austria, becoming constitutional, refuses to her the right of dictating 
concerning marriages and education. Mexico, in which the clerical 
influence, after the war of liberation from Spain, was wildly dominant, 
has at length become pre-eminent in ecclesiastical freedom, taking 
the lead of us all. To this I must presently return. The Pope, 
having been ejected from his Italian kingdoms, which are said to 
have been originally won for him by a forged grant from the 
Emperor Constantine, is really dependent on the King of Italy, or 
supported by voluntary contributions from the Catholics everywhere. 
In the midst of such material weakness this priesthood makes 
pretensions more prodigious than ever; which to the transcendental 
Catholics is perhaps a sublime spectacle. To proclaim that the Pope 
is personally infallible, and threaten eternal damnation on whoever 
denies it, is to quict bystanders so evident a reductio ad absurdum of 
the religion, that such a historical development might have seemed 
incredible. 

The struggle which has been initiated in Germany between the 
Empire and the Church is an “irrepressible conflict,” as truly as 
was that concerning negro freedom in America. The infallible Pope 
has but recently uttered official curses on all that freemen prize. He 
claims our persons and our children, and treats it as detestable sin in 
a civil ruler to uphold the private rights of conscience. This comes 
upon the nations of Europe just at the crisis when they are all 
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becoming convinced of the necessity of national education. We have 
no choice left but to sink on our knees and submit to be degraded, 
fined, or burnt as heretics, or bluntly to resist the pretensions. But 
what prompts such astonishing audacity? First, the belief that it is 
required by logical consistency, and that without it they cannot pre- 
tend to be the same Church which eight hundred years ago com- 
manded the veneration of all Europe. This consideration apparently 
has driven the Popes to re-establish the order of Jesuits, which was 
proscribed with hatred and contempt in the past century, but now 
has entirely triumphed in the Papal Councils. Next, it is believed 
in the Court of Rome that the doctrines of the Liberal politicians 
everywhere, especially in Protestant nations, give to the Church the 
standing-ground from which she may move the world. Her new 
and vehement ambition must be dated from 1829, when with the 
warm joy of English Liberals the doors of Parliament were thrown 
open to the Catholic laity. The Tory party and the House of Lords 
had stopped the measure as long as they dared. When their leaders 
quailed at the prospect of a new civil war, instead of retiring and 
allowing the Whigs to initiate the bill, which Whigs had always 
approved, they remained in office, made the measure their own, and 
advocated it by the sole argument of fear! Thus the Catholic priests 
were enabled to tell the poor Irish that it was not given from a sense 
of justice, but as a concession to a rebellious spirit ; from which fact 
a fresh and fresh impetus to lawless methods has been propagated to 
this day. Protestants, from their desire to give no handle to 
Romanists, are far more timid in interfering by the civil power in 
the matter of nunneries, than are Catholic princes; and the 
pretensions of Catholic priests rise accordingly. We are told that 
they on/y demand the free exercise of their religion, and that in 
conformity with our own principles we are bound to grant them that. 
(They make nothing of the fact that the Head of their Church 
refuses to all dissenters ‘“ the free exercise of their religion.”) It is 
to be regretted that so many Protestants are blind to the fallacy here 
lurking. Ifa Thug make strangling of travellers a part of his 
religion, we do not allow him the free exercise of it. If a Catholic 
make it a part of his religion to shut women up against their will, 
neither must we permit that. We are not incapacitated from visiting 
and inspecting nunneries by the fact that we are not Catholics. We 
would not allow any Protestant Dissenters to keep women in prison, 
nor ought we to endure that the argument of “religion” should 
avail to Catholics. This in passing. But so it has been, that when- 
ever any member of Parliament has moved against the Catholics in 
the last forty years, though on purely civil and moral grounds, he is 
treated by the whole Liberal party, in and out of Parliament, as an 
intolerable mischief-maker. In consequence the Catholic priesthood 
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have for years believed that England and her colonies are the field in 
which they are to expand and regain lost strength. Hence the fervent 
prayers of Catholics all over the world for the conversion of England; 
and by the development of Puseyism (so called awhile, now Ritualism) 
in the Anglican Church,—with the bishops at first delighted, 
next paralysed,—while statesmen remain obstinately indifferent ; 
Rome has a regular crop of converts, or rather, a succession of young 
plants, raised in the nursery bed of Anglo-Catholicism. These 
converts are prevalently of the gentry or even the peerage, and 
bring new wealth into the Church. The power of the Catholic 
clergy to screw money out of all the wealthy laity is obvious and 
unquestionable : not but that, when a few are spontaneously liberal, 
pride and shame are of immense weight with others, independently 
of any priestly urgency. No one can be aware of the immense mass 
of new buildings erected in England alone by the Catholie Church 
in the last forty years, and not see how great have been the sums 
contributed by the laity. Likewise, by using Irish disaffection as a 
weapon against English ministers, they have, accurately enough, 
calculated on getting money even from Tories. The iner cased 
Maynooth grant, which has been used, not as Parliament and Sir 
Robert Peel intended, but as the Church has chosen, gave an eminent 
impetus to this. A richly endowed Catholic university, under the 
management of the priesthood, and irresponsible to the Catholic 
laity, was the aspiration which naturally followed. Such is the form 
of their action in Ireland. But on the continent, it is a more 
desperate;and deadly struggle. In Spain we see that to be going 
on, which was long normal in Mexico,—civil war to uphold Church 
domination. In France the Church was full of eagerness for an 
invasion of Italy in order to restore the Papal regimen, but has been 
thrown back by the results of the Franco- Seema war: nevertheless 
(such is the energy of blind fanatical faith) they hope to re-establish 
their dominion in France by help of the royalists, of the women and 
the peasants ; to which hope the fact, that for twenty years Louis 
Napoleon ceded to them the education of the French nation, no 
doubt, signally aids. That in such a crisis of intense weakness the 
Pope and his advisers should choose to quarrel with the German 
Empire, even in spite of the ostentatious display of royal affection, 
on the part of the Emperor of Austria to the King of Italy,—does 
appear to be a preternatural infatuation. Is it the bravery of 
despair ? Is it the conviction, that unless they risk everything, ‘they 
infallibly lose everything ? On that we must judge as we can. One 
thing is clear, that the Church which has got up civil war in Spain, 
will do the same thing in France, Italy and Germany, if she can. 
And this is but one illustration of the principle attributed to a 
Catholic teacher, who, to a neophyte’s question, ‘“ When shall we 
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begin to persecute?’ is said to have replied, “My dear young 
friend, as soon as we are able.” 

In the United States of America the successes of the Catholic 
Church surprise and perplex the Protestants; but their arrogant 
openly avowed pretensions are more surprising still. An official 
paper published by the chief Catholic authority in New York has 
been reprinted and circulated in this country, in which the clergy 
claim the disposal of the vote of every Catholic, and glorify democracy 
as the divine arrangement by which the Church is to regain supreme 
power over public affairs. Not contented with so much candour, the 
document proceeds to explain that perversity in religious opinion is 
to be treated as a civil crime! It would seem that this aecustoming 
of the laity to atrocious sentiments is calmly counted on as an 
educating of them up to the mark; without any fear of revulsion. 
How detestably immoral! Surely the Church is anew making her- 
self the enemy of the human race. 

William Lloyd Garrison, startled at the success of Catholics in 
New York, recently said, that if Protestants cannot hold their own, 
they deserve to be beaten: but it does not appear that he had very 
narrowly examined the causes of success. Of course the Irish 
immigration, a large part of which stagnates in New York, is an 
important beginning. But I read, that a Catholic priest there, when 
asked by a Protestant to what he ascribed their very flourishing 
condition, frankly replied: “Sir, it is the blessing of God upon good 
music.” They evidently overflow with money; for they buy most 
valuable areas of ground, and erect more and more splendid cathedrals, 
spending sums which astonish even Yankees. American newspapers 
insist that the money comes principally from “helps,” ¢. e. from 
housemaids and women-servants, a class of the population who (it is 
said) can spare a far larger share of their income than any other, and 
are easily worked upon by priestly influence. It is difficult for a 
stranger to know whether to believe this; but as no one can doubt 
that the money comes from America, it must be got from the 
members of the Church, whether freely given or extracted by 
authority. One great lesson the Church seems to have learned,— 
that it is better to trust to the funds of the living laity, than be 
dependent on a civil Government, which jealously directs its own 
grants. So far as possible, the Church buys up lands as sources of 
influence in the future. 

To pass from the Roman Catholic to the Anglo-Catholic priesthood, 
is like coming from an eagle to a sparrowhawk. You have the 
same form, the same mien of pride, but on a scale so reduced as to 
be almost laughable. Our Anglo-Catholics start with the curious 
anomaly, that, with great pretensions of deference to Church 
authority, they are, and always have been, in violent conflict with 
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the cardinal doctrines which led to the séparate existence of their 
own Church ; and that whenever their particular bishop differs from 
them, they are contumacious and defiant. Archdeacon Denison has 
of late been exhibiting this in such a way, as to lead the local press 
to ask how long those who defy the ordinances of the Church shall 
be allowed to eat the bread of the Church. Perhaps a long time yet. 
England has very much indeed to decide, before statesmen will know 
how to act; and as for the bishops, they can only prosecute a rector 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts at their own expense. During a cele- 
brated prosecution of this kind in the Court of Arches, it is reported 
that to the anxious inquiry of a late archbishop “ what result was to 
be expected,” his legal adviser replied that he must expect to spend 
ten thousand pounds, but everything else was uncertain. The 
phenomena which confront the nation are these :—we find a complex 
body of subscription, with thirty-nine articles expressly designed to 
secure uniformity of opinion in the clergy, but with the result of 
intense and hostile division of opinion among the clergy themselves; 
while thousands of conscientious, able and pious men, are repelled 
from the office. Nor is that all; but whereas in the American 
Union the same sects are found as with us, and even greater diversity 
of religious opinion, yet there the ecclesiastical schism leaves the 
political machine quite undisturbed. At elections no one there cares 
to know the religious opinions of a candidate, and the national 
education goes on without any “denominational” conflict. So at 
least it has been hitherto; yet apparently the Catholics, as part of 
their aggressive movement, are preparing to disturb this harmony. 
But in England, no sooner is a beginning made of national educa- 
tion, than the land rings with the conflict of sects, and the question 
in every town is, Which sects have won? No wonder that a desire 
for the separation of Church and State is everywhere rapidly increas- 
ing. The remarkable fact, perhaps not generally known, is, that 
this is just what the Ritualists desire: none, more than they, fret 
under the fetters of Protestant heresies (as they phrase it), enacted 
for them by a lay Parliament and enforced by the award of lay- 
judges. When the original Oxford Committee met in 1833, to 
make arrangement for writing the “Tracts for the Times” (the first 
avowal of organized “ Puseyism”’), on comparing judgments and 
beliefs one with another, they found that, one and all, they were 
desirous of a Church wholly free from the yoke of the State. 
Accordingly, no sooner had the Privy Council, by the mouth of 
Lord Westbury, pronounced that, by the accidental neglect of pass- 
ing a necessary Act of Parliament, the Anglican Church in Africa 
is not subject to the Canon Law, than Dr. Pusey publicly thanked 
God for the freedom of the African Church from State-fetters, 
though the immediate result was a victory to Bishop Colenso. If it 
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be asked why the Ritualist movement forty years ago did not 
directly attack the Union of Church and State, the answer is twofold. 

First, they could not then get three bishops to go with them: the 
colonial bishoprics had not yet been invented, and they would not 
have been able to continue the Apostolic succession if they had 
seceded. ‘To secede would have been to run away from the Episcopal 
Church and reduce themselves to the level of mere Lutherans or 
Calvinists—that is, nobodies! Next, the laity were used to look to 
Parliament as paymaster to the Church. Rich men thought they 
did their duty, and something more, in giving an annual guinea to 
some society ; and a great secession, if such a thing could have been 
effected in 1833 by those influences, could not have given to a 
Church the edifices and appliances which are as cardinal to the life 
of Ritualism as to a Pagan cultus. But they presently saw how 
splendid a temple the Irvingites erected in London with all the 
apparatus of priestly costume,—strange offshoot from Scotch Presby- 
terianism. The immense sums which so very small a sect received 
from the zeal of its members was a valuable hint, showing in what 
direction to act. A thousand pounds was contributed in a single 
gift for Church uses ;—and it was no secret that this munificence 
came from the moderate fortune of Dr. Pusey himself. From that 
day the Ritualist laity were very liberal with their money, and the 
leaders became convinced that, whenever it seemed expedient to 
secede from the State, they would have no lack of funds. This 
belief was turned into certainty by the phenomena of the Scottish 
“Free Church” Secession ; which, in a much poorer country than 
England, received from the laity not only the means of supporting 
all its local ministers and erecting new buildings, but was able to 
fill its libraries with expensive (one might have thought) needless 
tomes. Jor many years past now, wherever one goes, one sees new, 
often elaborate buildings, popularly called Ritualistic edifices, pro- 
vided from the pockets of the laity; who appear always dutifully to 
leave their priests uncontrolled. The example has affected every 
other sect. Never before did Dissenters vie with the Church in 
ecclesiastical architecture, in school buildings, and even in colleges. 
The collegiate establishments erected by Independents and Wesleyans 
soon led those sects to be even fearful lest an opening of the old 
universities should draw off their pupils. On all sides the voluntary 
liberality of all the laity to all their Churches must have increased 
tenfold in the memory of man. 

It may now occur to inquire, why do not the Ritualists secede ? 
since now they have plenty of colonial ex-bishops to give them (what 
the Rev. Sydney Smith called) the true virus, and money will not 
fail them. Those who are not in their secrets may answer con- 
jecturally as follows. Of course, they desire that whenever they 
VOL. XV. N.S. ) 
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secede, the secession may be in the largest possible mass; hence, 
they must go out as men aggrieved and compelled under some 
pressure which will be widely felt. Moreover, in no other way can 
the purses of the laity be opened wide; for if the priests appear to 
throw away public money which they might have kept, it will 
repress lay liberality. Hence the policy of the Ritualists is not to 
secede as if willingly, but to make themselves so very disagreeable 
as may provoke attack, and exhibit them as faithful martyrs to 
principle. In this happy position they can indulge pleasantly in 
haughty defiance of their official superiors and in ranting against 
“Protestantism ;” can call “the Catholics of England” to their 
aid, and without subjection to pope, church or bishop, can enjoy 
the luxury of Catholic pride and pretension ; believing that if ejected 
from the State-Church, they will become the leaders in a Free 
Church amply supplied and energetic with new zeal. 

The problem how to cut the knot of this imbroglio exercises 
thought more than ever: but the first question is, or was,—are we to 
reform the State-Church, or to annihilate it? It might have been 
reformed easily and with vast advantage a hundred years ago, but 
Edmund Burke contemptuously crushed the movement in its birth. 
It might have been reformed, with greater difficulty, beginning from 
the Universities, forty years ago; but Lord Grey would not touch 
the problem, and the crisis of his power soon passed. 

More recently, the present writer ventured to propose in the 
Westminster Review a method of Church Reform through the bishops 
themselves, by giving to them definite power of relaxing subscrip- 
tions ; a power of which certainly some would avail themselves. It 
is still my opinion that, small and feeble as the proposal was judged, 
it would have produced large results in fifteen or twenty years; 
especially if backed up by a vote of Parliament that the mental 
enslavement of the clergy can never conduce to any satisfactory end. 
But the phenomena elicited by Bishop Colenso’s case have driven 
most Church Reformers to despair, and pretty well take from me all 
hope of living to see a reform. From all sides the cry rises, that it 1s 
too late, and the State must have nothing to do with religious 
instruction. The separation of the Irish Protestant Church from 
the State, according to Mr. Gladstone, was not to be a precedent for 
England ; and, for a reason not then stated by him, it is not likely to 
become a precedent. The visible fact is, that a vast sectarian esta- 
blishment, with great resources, is now transmitted to posterity. 
This may be an improvement in theory; for the Church can now 
remodel her own creed. Previously, only Parliament could do it; 
but Parliament being preoccupied, and containing many members not 
ostensibly concerned about the Church’s creed, was sure to decline 
the task. But it remains to be seen, whether any changes in the 
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creed will be admitted, except such as tend to make it a more self- 
consistent, compact theory, and utterly forbid any progress against 
or outside of .that theory; «whether each reformer in his turn will 
not be ejected, leaving the creed immutable, just as in Romanism, 
though no Infallibility is claimed. That is the probable result, when 
the funds are made the private property of a corporation which has 
been defined by a creed. Privaie property, which the State accounts 
sacred, is just the worst thing of all for the public, when fixed down 
to a noxious purpose. In fact, we have to look full in face the pro- 
bability that in Ireland two powerful Churches, resting on their own 
permanent funds, will propagate their rival creeds to distant genera- 
tions ; one or other necessarily teaching pernicious falsehood. 

If a university possessed ample funds, devoted expressly to rear 
teachers and pupils bound to believe astronomy after the doctrine of 
Ptolemy, nearly every one would pronounce such an application of 
funds noxious to national welfare. The moment it were proposed to 
enact a creed in Science, we should feel ourselves flung back on 
to first principles, and should say, that whoever gave his money to 
benefit Science, must leave those who received it as free as he is him- 
self; and that the State could not support a bequest so fettered. So 
if a man were to leave money for the propagation of some immoral doc- 
trine, even a court of law would overrule it. Surely then we are bound 
to remember that it is not by a natural right that any one can claim 
to tie up money and lands after his death for the propagation of a 
definite religious creed, which others may judge irreligious and 
immoral. If he has property which he can give away freely in his 
lifetime, he may also give it away in his last moments as a bequest ; 
but in each case his natural right is limited to an unconditional 
bestowal of it. No duty of justice lies upon the State to enable a 
man to keep the mastery over property after he is dead, so as to 
direct how it shall be applied. If the State, for public benefit, takes 
on itself at all to enforce the conditions prescribed in a deed or 
bequest, it is for the State to consider how far it shall go, and what 
the public interest requires. In the case of Science, a donor of funds 
is permitted to prescribe to what science, and to what class of persons, 
his money shall be given; but if any one were to attempt to prescribe 
the scientific doctrine to be taught and professed as truth, either a 
legal decision or a new statute would presently put a stop to it. Why 
then should we deal otherwise in Religion ? Religious error is liable 
to be more noxious than scientific or moral error; and because the 
critical faculties are prostrate and paralysed while the mind is in a 
devotional posture, the refutation of even monstrous immoralities is 
very difficult, as soon as they are shrouded in a gilded mist of 
religion. It is bad enough, and sad enough, that individuals devote 
their lives to propagate religious error; but the only sound way of 
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establishing truth is to give to all men honest equality. That is no 
reason at all for allowing a man to impose his own judgments on 
future generations. The State which does this work for him, 
establishes his doctrines. 

The commonly received idea of establishing a Church, is, the 
giving to it public moneys and public privilege: but this is a very 
limited view. The Irish Protestant Church and the Irish Catholic 
Church are both at this moment Established Churches; because the 
State maintains those churches as such in their possessions, and 
enforces that their appliances shall be devoted to uphold their 
respective creeds. Whence the funds came, is a secondary question : 
neither of the churches cares about that: the main point is, 
that the law enforces their definite permanent appropriation : this 
is that which EstaBLisHEs the creed. By establishing two and more 
than two conflicting creeds, the legislature knowingly and wilfully 
establishes falsehood; which is a crime against the nation and 
humanity, though they have not been aware of it. Surely this view 
of the case must force itself on our American brethren, under whose 
eyes the Catholic priesthood of New York take advantage of the 
present generation of ill-instructed Irish, and wring out of them 
funds to be invested in lands which will constantly increase in 
value. Thus immoral doctrines, such as that of killing heretics, are 
to be propagated to futurity under the sanction—and really under 
the command—of law. In Mexico they have recently taken a grand 
step forward, by enacting that no religious corporation shall be com- 
petent to hold land, nor to receive its proceeds. In that country, in 
its present development, it may suffice to limit the prohibition to 
land: but with us, necessity seems to require, and justice certainly 
permits, that the law shall in no case enforce any will or deed which 
appropriates funds (of whatever character) to the teaching of any 
defined doctrine. Benefactors in plenty give, and have given, money 
to aid the cultivation of astronomy, of chemistry, of Hebrew, Greek, 
or Arabic, without dictating a creed in astronomy or chemistry, &c., 
and there is no reason why they should not doso in religion. Indeed, 
in the old foundations of Oxford and Cambridge, no one thought of 
defining a creed, but left his estates simply for promoting good 
knowledge, virtue, and religion. Any such benefactor in the present 
day would specify in whose hands, as trustees, his funds should be 
placed, and this would suffice to ensure that for a moderate time 
they would be applied to the creed which he desired to favour; yet 
posterity would not be bound. Of course this disestablishment,—the 
only true one—must apply equally to every class of dissenters: but 
their most intelligent leaders have long been aware that trust deeds, 
with definite creeds prescribed, are wholly against their own princi- 
ples of freedom ; and when they look into the real difficulties of the 
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liberation of the Church from the State, they may come to the con- 
viction that they have first to set their own houses in order, and 
claim their own liberation from imposed creeds. 

A statesman, not very long ago, said that to sct the Church 
free from the State with ninety millions of property for its 
private dowry was a formidable thing to the community. It is not 
here requisite to decide, whether ninety millions is the exact sum to 
be counted on. <A Jife interest for all the bishops, all the deans and 
chapters, canons and prebends, all the rectors and vicars, to say 
nothing of curates, is easily seen to reach something like that amount ; 
and those who talk of setting the clergy to teach other doctrines than 
those in which they have been trained, and thus retaining the whole 
as public property, talk to no purpose. Men cannot teach a more 
liberal creed than they believe, and the nation will not consent to 
send them adrift because they cannot. If you give them a life 
interest, we sce in Canada and in Ireland how it acts. They become 
a compact private corporation independent of the State, and the laity 
will not refuse them the means of perpetuating the system. Our 
cathedrals and valuable churches immensely complicate the difficulty ; 
for to cede them to a private corporation is impossible. We might, 
if we chose, take a lesson from Germany, and make the divinity 
professors at the universities /aymen, and free from subscriptions. 
In fifteen years this would affect all the younger clergy. We might 
also, if we chose, abolish subscription of the thirty-nine articles, lay 
on the separate bishops the whole responsibility of selecting men for 
ordination, and give to every bishop, or to the bishop with a council, 
the right of modifying the liturgy—or of conceding modifications— 
for his own diocese. Any such measures still appear to me more 
reasonable and better than the ESTABLISHMENT of permanent hostile 
sects, resting on property which is beyond the reach of Parliament. 
If, in the fashion of old England, the Commons would pass some 
declaratory laws, and free votes, which are only votes and not statutes, 
a basis would soon be laid for definite and valuable statutes, both to 
give parishioners some right of ejecting a clergyman who by reason 
of his doctrine is offensive and unedifying to them, and also to 
hinder the perpetuation of error by means of private endowments. 
To forbid the endowment of a creed is of vital necessity. When 
once the same rules are applied to the teaching of religion as are 
applied to the teaching of science, a new priesthood will arise, which, 
like the ancient oriental priesthoods, will include all science and 
literature ; but with the glorious advantage, that the teachers and 
students of religion will cultivate their noble study with that simple 
love of truth without which both teaching and study are a delusion 
and a snare. They will not be infallible, nor act as if they were ; 
yet they will go on from truth to truth, in more and more harmony 
with one another, as surely as do astronomers. F. W. Newmay, 
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Inpvustry is said to be carried on upon the co-operative principle when 
the capital which is needed for the production and distribution of wealth 
is supplied by those who provide the requisite labour. Co-operation 
has hitherto in this country been seldom applied to the production of 
wealth. Probably at least nine-tenths of the existing co-operative 
societies carry on those ordinary retail businesses, the function of which 
is to distribute rather than to produce wealth. These distributive socie- 
ties, which are now generally known as co-operative stores, are wanting 
in the most essential characteristic of co-operation, for they do not 
necessarily establish an union, or as it has been described, a merging 
of capital and labour. The capital in these stores is owned by, and 
the profits realised are distributed amongst, the customers, and not 
amongst the employés of the establishment. 

In thus pointing out that the title co-operative is now given to 
many trading concerns which are not conducted upon strictly co- 
operative principles, it must not be supposed that I underrate the 
great benefit which co-operation, even applied in this modified form, 
has conferred, not only upon the working classes, but also upon the 
general community. The co-operative movement is no doubt, as yet, 
only in its infancy, but in tracing its development during the last 
few years, I shall not only endeavour to describe the great advantages 
which have already resulted from it, but I shall also attempt to explain 
why co-operation may probably be more confidently relied upon than 
any other economic agency, to effect a marked and permanent im- 
provement in the social and industrial condition of the country. The 
first co-operative store in this country was established about thirty 
years since. The circumstances of the origin of the Rochdale 
Pioneers are so familiar to the readers of this Review as hardly to 
need description. 

The share capital of the Pioneers’ Society has so rapidly increased 
that it possesses now far more than sufficient to carry on the business 
at the store. With a capital of £25,000, which is employed in this 
store, a business of not less than £250,000 a year is carried on. The 
remarkable success achieved at Rochdale naturally led to the estab- 
lishment of similar stores throughout the country. In many of the 
manufacturing towns in the north of England the working classes 
deal almost entirely at these stores ; but they have not been established 
in the large towns only, for they are now frequently to be found in 
agricultural villages. As previously remarked, the profits realised in 
these stores are distributed not amongst the employés, but amongst 
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the customers, who have not necessarily contributed any capital at 
all. The particular method of distributing the profits which has 
been adopted at nearly all the stores is extremely simple, and is the 
one originally agreed upon at Rochdale. Each customer, when he 
makes a purchase, receives certain tin tickets or tallies which record 
the amount of his purchases. The accounts are made up at the end 
of each quarter, and after a fixed dividend at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum has been allotted to capital, the surplus profits are 
divided amongst the customers in proportion to the amount of their 
purchases. Each customer brings his tin tickets, which serve as a 
record of the amount he has purchased. The goods are sold at the 
prices which are current at the ordinary retail shops. The business 
is strictly a ready-money one. Under no circumstances whatever is 
any credit given. The strict adherence to this rule has doubtless 
contributed more than other circumstance to the remarkable success 
of these stores. At the Civil Service Stores in London the business 
is conducted on a different plan. Here, also, the rule of giving no 
credit is rigidly adhered to, but the customers, instead of receiving 
their share of the profits at the end of each quarter, obtain the goods 
at lower prices than those which are charged in the ordinary retail 
shops. There are many reasons which induce me to think that this 
is not so advantageous a mode of distributing the profits. And the 
method of distribution at Rochdale is certainly to be preferred when, 
as is the case with a majority of the stores, the bulk of the customers 
belong to the working classes. It is obvious that an individual’s 
share of the profits is more likely to be saved if he receives it in a 
lump sum at the end of each quarter, than if he is enabled to save 
it in driblets each time he makes a purchase. Experience, in fact, 
shows that the amount which has to be received at the end of each 
quarter is very generally left as an investment in the society. Saving 
is thus powerfully promoted ; for many, by the accumulation of these 
small investments, gradually become the possessors of a considerable 
amount of capital. 

The remark has already been made that nothing has done so much 
to promote the success of these stores as strict adherence to the ready- 
money principle. In the first place, there are no bad debts. Nothing 
probably interferes so much with the success of the retail trader as 
the loss he incurs from bad debts, and the great amount of capital 
which, when credit is given, he is sure to have locked up. In the 
second place it is obvious that when all the goods sold are paid for 
across the counter, a maximum amount of business can be-carried on 
with a minimum of capital. It is shown from the published accounts 
of these stores that their capital is not unfrequently turned over ten 
times in the course of the year. In the third place, it is to be 
observed that when no credit is given, no credit need be received. 
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The managers of these stores can pay ready money for all the goods 
they purchase. They consequently obtain them at the lowest possible 
price, and have also, as has been well described, the pick of the 
market. There are also many other most important advantages 
arising from the adoption of the principle of giving no credit. The 
facility with which people are allowed to get into debt at retail shops 
gives a disastrous encouragement to improvidence. Credit, it has 
been truly said, is the great bane of the working classes. When a 
man is heavily in debt, not only does he too often become reckless, 
but to a great extent he ceases to be a free agent. The tradesman to 
whom he owes money can force him to go on dealing with him, and 
can charge him extravagant prices for very inferior articles. Again, 
it is evident that under a system of credit, the honest who do pay 
are charged a far higher price than they ought to be in order to 
compensate the tradesman for the losses he incurs from the dis- 
honesty of those who either do not pay at all, or who keep the trades- 
man waiting for his money. There is good ground for believing 
that if the retail business of this country were generally conducted 
on the ready-money principle, prices might be so much reduced that 
the public would gain far more than would be represented by the 
entire remission of the national debt. I express this opinion not 
simply as a vague surmise, for it has been shown in the Civil Service 
Store in the Haymarket, that although the goods sold there are quite 
20 per cent. cheaper than they are in the retail shops, yet the busi- 
ness is so remunerative that afar larger profit is yielded on the 
capital invested in the business than is secured by the ordinary 
tradesman. This being the case, it appears that the credit system 
virtually imposes an income-tax of 20 per cent. upon all that portion 
of every individual’s income which is expended in the purchase of 
commodities of ordinary consumption. It need scarcely be said that 
paying such a tax is equivalent to a far more onerous burden than is 
imposed by the interest of the national debt. It is also to be borne 
in mind that the credit system is scarcely less injurious to the retail 
trader than it is to the general public. It is well known that a large 
number of tradesmen fail in business, not only in consequence of 
their losses from bad debts, but also in consequence of their money 
becoming locked up in book credits. Not long since the price-list of 
the Civil Service Store was submitted to a grocer who was carrying 
on a large business in a provincial town. He admitted that the 
prices in this list were 20 per cent. lower than those which he 
charged, but he said that if he were paid ready money for all the 
goods he sold, he was sure that he could sell his goods as cheaply as 
they were sold at the Civil Service Store, and he was also certain that 
his business would at the same time become far more profitable than 
before. Such considerations as these induce me to think that not the 
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least important advantage likely to result from the co-operative 
stores, is that they will so conclusively demonstrate to the whole 
country the loss produced by the credit system, as gradually to lead 
to the almost universal adoption of the ready-money principle in all 
retail transactions. 

Although it is probable that these stores will absorb a greater pro- 
portion of the retail business of the country, yet the individual 
trader need not fear that he will be superseded. Instead of expend- 
ing his energies in vain attempts to seek the aid of the legislature in 
impeding the progress of these stores, he would act more wisely if he 
at once came to the determination that as they had secured their 
success by refusing credit, he would obtain a similar success by 
adopting the same principle in his own business. 

I have already referred to the fact that these co-operative stores 
are wanting in one important element of co-operation, because no 
share of the profits is allotted to the managers, clerks, porters, and 
the other employés whose labour is essential to the carrying on of the 
business. These stores may, in fact, be correctly described as joint- 
stock companies which conduct their business on the ready-money 
principle, and in which the chief portion of the profits realised is dis- 
tributed amongst the customers. It is well known that the cireum- 
stance which is likely most to impede the success of a joint-stock 
undertaking is that the paid manager has not so direct or immediate 
an interest in the prosperity of a business as one who owns‘the busi- 
ness, and has his fortunes consequently bound up in it. Joint-stock 
companies may no doubt be freed from this difficulty by giving the 
managers and other employés a certain portion of the profits realised. 
They may thus be made to feel almost as active an interest in a joint- 
stock undertaking as if it was their own business, and was carried on 
entirely with theirown money. It therefore seems to be of the greatest 
importance that this plan should be adopted in the case of co-opera- 
tive stores; for net only would it meet a disadvantage under which 
all joint-stock companies suffer, but it would give to these stores a much 
more truly co-operative character than they can now fairly claim. 

It has been already stated that the capital of the Rochdale Pioneers 
soon became far more than sufficient for the store.’ As previously 
remarked, the entire capital of the store at the present time is pro- 
bably not more than £25,000, whereas the aggregate share capital 
now possessed by the Pioneers’ Society is £108,000. The working 
classes of Rochdale, in fact its entire population, became so much 
impressed with the advantages which the society offers as an 


(1) Many of the figures about to be quoted were kindly furnished by my friend, 
Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P., who, from the great interest he has long taken in the 


co-operative movement, may be justly regarded as one of the leading authorities on 
the subject. 
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investment, that it soon possessed a far larger capital than 
was required for the store. Consequently it was necessary 
to determine the best mode of employing this surplus capital. 
This was an extremely delicate and difficult question, but the 
managers of the Society, by the exercise of remarkable tact and 
sagacity, have shown that in almost every instance they were capable 
of dealing successfully with it. This, I think, will be proved by 
describing the various undertakings that have from time to time 
been supported by this Pioneers’ Society. It is the more important 
that such a description should be given with as much clearness as 
possible, because it serves distinctly to mark the gradual develop- 
ment and progress of the co-operative movement. 

As the business of the store at Rochdale rapidly extended, its 
managers were not unnaturally led to perceive the advantage of esta- 
blishing a wholesale depét of their own, instead of purchasing the 
various goods they sold from ordinary wholesale houses. It was 
moreover felt that such a Wholesale Society might render invaluable 
assistance to small struggling societies if an attempt were made to 
crush them by a combination of tradesmen jealous of co-operation. 
In 1863 this Wholesale Society was transferred to Manchester. It 
has now become a great central depdt, with branches in London and 
Newcastle; branches will also shortly be formed at Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cardiff, and Cambridge. The Wholesale Society is now doing 
a business of more than £2,000,000 a-year, and so rapidly is it grow- 
ing that there has been since 1872 an increase of between 37 and 57 
per cent. in each quarter over its immediate predecessor. No indi- 
vidual can purchase goods from the Society ; its entire business con- 
sists in selling goods to various co-operative stores. At the present 
time no less than 590 of these stores deal with this Society, and 
of this number 358 have capital invested in it. Those.stores which 
purchase goods from the Wholesale, but do not hold shares in it, are 
usually small struggling stores which have no spare capital. The 
business appears to be most admirably conducted. Under no circum- 
stances whatever is a longer credit given than seven days from the 
date of invoice. The result of strictly adhering to this rule is that 
on transactions amounting to more than £2,000,000 per annum, the 
amount lost by bad debts does not, on the average, exceed £30. The 
cost of management is unprecedentedly small, not amounting to 
1 per cent. on the returns. The leading idea which appears to be 
predominant amongst the supporters of this Wholesale Society is a 
desire, as far as possible, to get rid of the middlemen. In order to 
do this, commodities are purchased whenever an occasion offers 
directly from the producers, and as the concern developes, they will 
undoubtedly manufacture for themselves a greater portion of the 
goods they sell. For instance, instead of buying Irish butter through 
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the provision merchants who import it, they have their own agents 
in Ireland, who purchase it directly from the farmers. They have 
also already established a shoe manufactory of their own at Leicester, 
and a biscuit manufactory at Manchester ; and they propose shortly 
to start a soap manufactory. It is difficult to assign limits to the 
development to which this Wholesale Society may ultimately attain, 
if its progress continues to be as rapid as it has been up to the pre- 
sent time. Some of those who are connected with it already begin to 
feel confidence that the day is not far distant when they will obtain 
wheat and other agricultural produce from their own land, and when 
they will import tea, coffee, and sugar in their own ships from their 
own plantations. 

It is to be remarked that as the chief motive which prompted the 
establishment of this Wholesale Society was to give assistance to the 
various co-operative stores scattered throughout the country, the 
goods are sold at the lowest possible price; only such an amount is 
charged for them as to cover the expenses of management and leave 
a sufficient margin for profit. It is also to be remarked that this 
Wholesale Society, like the co-operative stores previously described, is 
not so truly co-operative as it might be, because its managers and 
other employés do not enjoy any share in the profits, but are 
remunerated by salaries or wages, just in the same way as they 
would be in an ordinary wholesale house. A proposal is now being 
discussed to allot them a certain share of profits. The decision which 
may be arrived at on the subject will in all probability exercise a 
most important influence on the future of co-operation. 

It is sometimes said that the remarkable success obtained by such 
a society as the Wholesale, satisfactorily proves that it cannot be 
necessary to allot any share of profits to labour. The managers of 
this society could not possibly have displayed more ability or zeal. 
They are so devoted to the cause of co-operation that it is quite 
unnecessary to stimulate their activity by giving them a more direct 
pecuniary interest in the prosperity of the undertaking. Such 
reasoning however is surely both unsound and shortsighted. A 
business, however successful it may be, cannot be regarded as 
resting on a sure and permanent basis if those who conduct it are 
not adequately rewarded ; and if taking advantage of the enthusiasm 
they may happen to feel for a cause, their employers give them less 
for their services than they could command in the open market. If 
this determination to deprive labour of all share of profits is per- 
sisted in, co-operative societies will become nothing more than 
ordinary joint-stock companies in which a great part of the capital 
is owned by the working classes. We do not in any way desire to 
underrate the advantages of the movement even if it simply assumes 
this form. It must be an immense benefit to the working classes to 
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obtain the commodities they purchase at a cheaper rate, and to have 
placed within their reach an eligible investment for their savings, 
Prudential habits will in this way be powerfully stimulated, and 
without an increase of prudence no permanent improvement can be 
effected in the condition of the working classes. Again it is impos- 
sible to place too high a value upon the educational influence which 
may be exercised upon the members of co-operative societies. A 
workman who has a few pounds invested in a co-operative store soon 
understands what are the true functions of capital. Instead of think- 
ing that capital is some mysterious agent specially created to oppress 
and injure labour, he becomes as much impressed as an individual 
employer can be that capital is not less essential to industry than 
labour, and that consequently it possesses a not less indefeasible 
claim to receive its due reward. 

But the friends of co-operation cannot too carefully remember that 
the mere fact of calling societies co-operative will do nothing to 
improve the industrial position of the labourer, if he is to enjoy no 
share in profits; for I believe all experience has shown that a joint- 
stock company is not likely to be a less severe or a more liberal task- 
master than the individual employer. Co-operation, moreover, loses 
its chief industrial advantage if the labourer is not permitted to 
participate in profits, for it can scarcely be doubted that the great 
defect in our present industrial economy is that it fails to make 
labour as efficient as it ought to be, because it has not a sufficiently 
direct and immediate interest in the success of the work upon which 
it may be engaged. It is this defect which may be remedied by 
co-operation, and it is because co-operation, when truly carried out, 
may remedy this defect, that I regard the application of the co- 
operative principle as one of the most effective of all agents for 
securing improvement in the economic condition of the country. 

I have now shown how the success of co-operative stores led to the 
establishment of the Wholesale Society. I will next proceed to 
mention various other developments of the movement. The large 
profits realised by the stores brought so forcibly home to the working 
classes the advantages of carrying on a retail trade on their own 
account, that they very naturally thought that they should be able 
to secure still greater advantages if the labourers could form them- 
selves into associations to carry on some of the various trades in which 
they were employed. One of the first experiments of this kind in 
what may be termed co-operative productive industry was made at 
Rochdale in 1855. Previous to this time, however, several co-opera- 
tive trading establishments had been in successful working in Paris. 
Some of these I will hereafter describe. But reverting to what was 
done at Rochdale, it is to be observed that, as was the case at the 
Pioneers’ Store, the experiment of applying co-operation to productive 
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industry was commenced on a very small scale. The system of conduct- 
ing the business was as simple as it was excellent. A dividend of five 
per cent. on capital was the first charge on profits. After this dividend 
had been secured, the remaining profits were divided into two equal 
shares. One of these shares was given as an extra dividend on 
capital, and the other was distributed as a bonus amongst the 
labourers employed. ach labourer’s share of this bonus was pro- 
portioned to the aggregate amount of wages he had earned. The 
most, therefore, was given to those who worked with the greatest 
regularity and the greatest skill; and as, in addition to this bonus, 
the wages current in the trade were paid, it was natural that the best 
efforts of those employed were stimulated, and the most prudent 
operatives in the locality were powerfully attracted to an under- 
taking where their labour received an extra remuneration, and where 
they obtained a lucrative investment for their savings. The under- 
taking developed so rapidly that soon a larger mill was required than 
any that could be rented. It was therefore resolved to build one. 
It was commenced in 1856 and completed in 1860, at a cost of 
£45,000. The mill was fitted with the best machinery, and was 
complete in every respect. So confident were the workmen of the 
success of the scheme that the outlay involved in the erection of this 
mill did not exhaust the capital they were willing to invest, and 
accordingly a second mill was soon commenced. These mills had 
scarcely time to get into full working when the breaking out of the 
civil war in America brought the cotton trade of Lancashire into a 
state of unprecedented depression. Long after many of the sur- 
rounding manufactories had been closed, the co-operative mills 
courageously struggled on. The difficulties, however, which had to 
be contended against were of so entirely unusual a character that no 
one can have any just reason to feel less confidence in the co-opera- 
tive movement because an association of workmen were unable 
successfully to contend against circumstances so exceptional as to be 
quite out of the current of ordinary calculation. 

As the cotton trade gradually revived after the close of the 
American civil war, many co-operative cotton mills were established 
in different parts of Lancashire. They have obtained a varying 
amount of success. One of the most prosperous of these manufac- 
tories appears to be the Sun Mill at Oldham. Co-operation certainly 
seems to flourish more in this town than in any other place except 
Rochdale. It has been calculated that the working classes of Oldham 
have no less than £500,000 invested in various co-operative under- 
takings. Of this amount not less than £75,000 is invested in the 
Sun Mill. During the last few years this manufactory has on an 
average realised a profit of twelve anda half percent. This certainly 
is an eminently satisfactory result when we remember that the 
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cotton trade, during a portion of this period, was affected by the 
depression consequent on the civil war in America. 

It is to be remarked that in these manufactories which have been 
established by associations of workmen, the plan has been very 
generally departed from of allotting to labour a share of the profits, 
When depressed trade brought adverse times to the Rochdale Mill, 
one of the first things that happened was a contention as to the 
right of labour to share in the profits. Those who possessed capital 
in the concern seemed to think that they were unnecessarily generous, 
and were making a sacrifice for which they received no return if 
they surrendered any fraction of profits to labour. Antagonism of 
interest thus arose, in every respect similar to that which unhappily 
so widely prevails between employers and employed. The question 
whether labour should enjoy any share of profits is still being 
keenly disputed amongst co-operators, and it, is difficult to say how 
it will be ultimately determined. There certainly seems to be 
good reason to hope that the party will ultimately prevail who, 
having obtained an insight into the true nature of co-operation, 
assert that the bonus which is distributed amongst labourers is not a 
sacrifice on the part of capital, but is rather a measure of the 
increased efficiency given both to capital and labour, and that if 
such a bonus is withheld from labour, co-operation loses that which 
gives it its chief vitality, and a co-operative society becomes little 
else than an ordinary joint-stock company. 

Before leaving the subject of co-operative production, it is 
desirable to point out that the co-operative principle can be applied 
much more easily and much more simply to the distribution 
than to the production of wealth. It is, for instance, evident 
that a co-operative store has not to contend with many diff- 
culties which stand in the way of a co-operative manufactory. 
As the business of a store is conducted on the ready-money 
principle, scarcely any risk need be incurred. It is not neces 
sary to make any speculative purchases. The goods can, toa 
great extent, be bought as they are wanted. The returns in such a 
business are regular. The trade done in one quarter differs little 
from that done in the previous quarter, and there is no difficulty in 
contracting or expanding the business if it should be requisite to 
do so. A manufacturing business is, however, from the nature of 
the case, speculative and uncertain. Profits often depend almost 
entirely upon purchasing raw material at a favourable time. Some- 
times the trade suddenly becomes so depressed, that it is necessary 
to withhold the manufactured goods from the market. This, of 
course, cannot be done unless there is a reserve fund to fall back 
upon. It is probable that the cotton trade, more than any other 
industry in the country, has always been characterized by violent 
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fluctuations. Prosperity and adversity seem to succeed each other in 
regular cycles, for if exceptionally high profits are realised for two 
or three years, there is sure to be a period of corresponding depres- 
sion when scarcely any profits at all can be secured. Asan example, 
it may be mentioned that from the published accounts of the Sun 
Mill, at Oldham, it appears that the average profits during the last 
three quarters of 1869 were only 9 per cent., whereas the profits 
during the three quarters of 1870 were 22 per cent. Sometimes 
the profits are more than three times as great in one quarter as in 
the quarter immediately preceding or succeeding it. Thus, in the 
quarter ending in June, 1872, the profits were returned at no less 
than 30 per cent., whereas in the quarter ending in September, in 
the same year, they sank to 9 per cent. It is obvious that the 
greatest prudence and forbearance are required, in order that a 
business which is liable to such severe and sudden fluctuations 


should be successfully carried on. There is, of course, a constant 


temptation to appropriate too large a portion of the exceptionally 
high profits yielded in prosperous years, and thus leave an inade- 
quate reserve to meet adverse times. That this temptation has been, 
in many instances, successfully resisted by associations of workmen, 
may justly be regarded as affording the most satisfactory evidence of 
the capacity of a considerable number of the labouring classes to 


carry on most complicated and difficult industrial undertakings. 
The experiment of applying the co-operative principle to so specula- 
tive and fluctuating a trade as the cotton manufacture was an 
extremely bold one, for there is no other branch of industry in which 
associations of workmen have to resist so many temptations, and 
to struggle against so many obstacles. 

Co-operative production may, no doubt, be far more easily carried 
on in those trades where the returns are more regular, and where the 
amount of capital which has to be invested in plant and material is 
small compared with the amount expended in wages. One of the 
earliest and most successful co-operative productive societies in this 
country was established by a body of workmen who were engaged 
in making picture frames. Such a trade manifestly requires very 
little capital ; all the capital, in fact, that is needed, could be readily 
supplied by those who are employed as workmen in the society, and 
thus there is much less chance of a conflict arising between capital 
and labour. One great obstacle to the success of co-operative produc- 
tion is no doubt removed when the necessary capital required for carry- 
ing on a business can be entirely provided by those who also supply 
the requisite labour. Many very successful co-operative societies have 
been established in Paris, and in these the rule has generally been 
observed that the workmen employed should supply the capital 
required, none being subscribed by a body of shareholders who are 
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not employed as labourers. It will be moreover seen, from the 
description about to be given of the remarkable progress of two of 
these societies, that they had an extremely humble origin, and that 
they were not commenced, as is necessary in the case of a manu- 
factory, with expensive plant and a large capital. The first estab- 
lishment I intend to describe is a society of co-operative masons 
which was founded in Paris in the year 1848. This society was 
reproached for holding certain political opinions, and the government 
attempted to discourage it by refusing to it any loan of capital. 
This hostility insured its future success; for the societies which 
were assisted by the government, in almost every instance, proved 
to be failures. The co-operative masons endured many vicissitudes, 
and in the year 1852 they determined to reorganize their society. 
It then consisted of only seventeen members, and possessed no capital. 
They resolved to create a capital by depositing in a common chest 
one-tenth of their daily earnings. At the end of the first year a 
capital of £14 10s. was in this manner created. At the end of the 
year 1854 the capital had increased to £680; and in 1860 the 
society consisted of 107 members ; and the capital possessed by them 
was £14,500. 

No labourers, except the shareholders, are employed by this 
society. The labourers are paid the ordinary wages current in 
the trade, and the nett profits realised are apportioned in the 
following manner :—two-fifths of these profits form a fund, from 
which the annual dividend on capital is paid; and the remain- 
ing three-fifths are appropriated to provide an extra bonus on 
labour. The bonus which each labourer thus receives is propor- 
tioned to the amount of labour he has performed throughout the 
year. No arrangements that could be devised would more power- 
fully promote the efficiency of labour. Another French co-opera- 
tive trading society may with advantage be described, in consequence 
of the remarkable circumstances which attended its formation. In 
1848, fourteen pianoforte makers of Paris resolved to form them- 
selves into an association. They were as poor as men could be; 
they had no capital, and scarcely any tools, and they were also 
refused any loan from the State. After bravely enduring the most 
severe hardships, they succeeded in saving £45; with this they 
determined to commence business. They at first rented a very small 
room in an obscure part of Paris. Fortunately a timber merchant 
was so much impressed in their favour, that he was induced to give 
them some credit. For many months they denied themselves every 
luxury ; in fact it was impossible to live on more scanty or frugal 
fare. One incident will illustrate the difficulty of their position. 
They joyfully accepted an offer from a baker to purchase a piano 
for £19, and to pay them for it in bread. This bread was for a 
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considerable time their chief means of support. All obstacles were, 
however, one by one, surmounted; and their progress, though 
gradual, was steady and sure. In a few years the members of the 
society increased to thirty-two; they had left their first humble 
room, and were then renting a commodious building at £80 a year ; 
at this time their stock was worth £1,600. They have lately become 
the owners of a large freehold manufactory, which is furnished with 
the most improved machinery ; the business which they now annually 
transact exceeds £8,000. This pianoforte association has obtained 
a well-deserved reputation for the excellence and cheapness of its 
work. 

It is to be particularly observed that the remarkable success 
obtained by the two societies first described has been entirely self- 
created ; no reliance whatever was placed upon any extraneous aid. 
They did not obtain help from the State, they did not waste their 
energies in declaiming against the present constitution of society. 
Instead of entering into a costly conflict with capital, by the exer- 
cise of great self-denial, they saved sufficient to supply their industry 
with all the capital it required, and they thus became entitled to 
enjoy the entire fruits of their labour. When it is observed that 
those who created these and other similar societies were not aided 
by a single exceptionally favourable circumstance, but had, on the 
contrary, to struggle in the first instance with the most trying 
difficulties, there is reason to feel great confidence in the steady 
progress of co-operation. There is nothing whatever to prevent 
hundreds of thousands of workmen doing what was done by those 
who founded these societies. 


Without attempting to predict the exact phases through which 
co-operation will pass, it can scarcely be doubted that the principle 
is so well adapted to agriculture, that it is certain some day to be 
applied to that particular branch of industry with the most beneficial 
results. Hitherto co-operation has never been applied to agriculture, 
except in a very imperfect form; but these experiments, though very 
incomplete, have been most encouraging and satisfactory. Agri- 
culture has perhaps suffered more than any other industry from the 
listlessness and apathy of the labourer, and the only way of removing 
this listlessness and apathy is to give the labourer a more direct and 
active interest in his work than he possibly can feel so long as he 
simply works for fixed wages. Numerous instances might be given to 
show how powerfully the industry of the labourer is stimulated by 
the feeling of property. Each year it is becoming less likely that any 
considerable quantity of land in a country such as England will be 
cultivated by small proprietors, because as machinery is more exten- 
sively used in agriculture, it becomes much more advantageous to 
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farm on a large scale. When therefore co-operative agriculture 
becomes practicable, land may be cultivated by associations of 
labourers, and thus many of the advantages associated with the 
system of peasant proprietorships may be secured, whilst at the same 
time the disadvantages of small farming may be avoided. The pro- 
gress towards co-operative agriculture will, no doubt, be slow and 
gradual. The labourers will have to advance towards it by many 
preliminary steps. Many schemes of modified co-operation have 
already been proposed, all of which we believe would not only afford 
valuable training for the labourer, but would prove in a pecuniary 
sense highly advantageous to all who are concerned in the cultivation 
of the land. As an example of one of these schemes, it may be 
mentioned that Mr. Brand, the present Speaker of the House of 
Commons, has offered to the labourers whom he employs on his 
farms, to allow them to invest in the farm any money which they 
may save, receiving the same interest as he obtains on his capital. In 
the event of the farms yielding no profit, he further promises, in 
order to secure them against all risk of loss, to pay them the same 
interest as they could get in a Post-office savings’ bank. If the 
labourers avail themselves of this offer, they may not only have an 
eligible investment for their savings, but they will be also made to 
feel a more direct interest in their work, and thus the scheme may be 
not less advantageous to them than to their employer. 

From the description which has been given of co-operative pro- 
duction, it will be observed that there are two distinct classes of 
co-operative productive societies : namely, those which are in direct 
connection with the Wholesale Society, and those which are carried on 
as separate trading establishments. These two different modes, of 
applying co-operation have each their special advocates. Those co- 
operators who favour the first method are often termed federalists, 
those who favour the second are termed individualists. The federal- 
ists say that if all the productive societies are in direct connection 
with the central Wholesale Society, a certain and steady market for 
their produce is ensured ; they have not to compete against individual 
traders and reckless speculators, and, consequently, there is much 
less risk of loss. On the other side, it is maintained by the indi- 
vidualists, that if a great number of manufactories and other trading 
establishments were brought into connection with the Wholesale 
Society, the business would become far too extensive and complicated 
to be properly managed. Again, it is urged that if the Wholesale 
Society were compelled to purchase its goods entirely from the 
establishments with which it is connected, it would have to obtain 
them on more unfavourable terms than if they were bought in the 
open’market. This would be certain to produce discontent amongst 
those who dealt with the Wholesale. After carefully considering 
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these and other arguments that have been brought forward by the 
partisans of federalism and individualism, it certainly seems to me 
that, as is so often the case in a dispute, there is a considerable 
amount of truth in the reasons urged by each of the contending 
parties. It can scarcely be denied, after what has been already 
effected by the Wholesale Society, that the greatest possible good has 
resulted from associating with it other businesses for the purpose of 
producing some of the goods which are sold by the Wholesale. It is 
also not less certain that equally great advantages have been pro- 
duced by the establishment of various co-operative trading societies, 
which are entirely unconnected with the Wholesale. Instead, there- 
fore, of there being any necessary antagonism between the two 
systems, each may progress without interference from the other, and 
nothing but good can arise from each being developed to the fullest 
extent possible. 

The difference of opinion to which allusion has just been made 
not only exists with regard to co-operative production, but is also to 
be found amongst those who are respectively the advocates of two 
different systems of co-operative banking. Although co-operative 
banking has for some time obtained a remarkable development in 
Germany, yet until the last few years it has scarcely had any 
existence in England. This is no doubt partly due to the cireum- 
stance that, ever since co-operation attracted any notice from the 
Legislature, not a single Act of Parliament was passed bearing on 
the subject which did not contain some clause specially prohibiting 
co-operative banking. It has, however, been lately found that, 
without directly infringing these Acts, a co-operative society can 
discharge many of the more useful functions of a bank, and conse- 
quently two co-operative banks have been recently formed, and each 
of them is at the present time carrying on a very extensive business. 
The first of these banks was established at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 
1871, mainly through the instrumentality of Dr. Rutherford. The 
bank is at the present time doing a business of £200,000 a month. 
Although many co-operative societies hold shares in the bank, yet 
individuals can also become shareholders. This, however, is not 
permitted in the case of a bank which has recently been established 
in connection with the Wholesale Society. In this case only co- 
operative societies are allowed to hold shares. Two important advan- 
tages can no doubt be secured from these banks. In the first place, 
a co-operative society may find an eligible investment for its surplus 
capital; and in the second place, a co-operative society may some- 
times obtain most valuable assistance by getting a temporary advance 
of capital. The managers of these banks will of course have to be 
just as careful as ordinary bankers, not to advance money on im- 
perfect security, either to a co-operative society or to individuals. 
P 2 
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They will also have to avoid the temptation to make unsound invest- 
ments. In the first establishment of these banks many mistakes will 
no doubt be committed. Thus, in the bank connected with the 
Wholesale Society, a fixed allowance of 5 per cent. on deposits is 
allowed, although a much lower rate of interest than this may be 
current in the open market. The adoption of this rule seems to have 
been prompted by the notion which is so widely prevalent, that 
5 per cent. is the proper, or, as it is sometimes termed, the fair rate 
of interest. Such mistakes as these will soon cease to be com- 
mitted, as the managers of these co-operative banks obtain further 
experience. 

I cannot leave the subject of co-operative banking without re- 
ferring to the origin of the movement which took place in Germany 
in the year 1851, under the direction of M. Schulze-Delitzsch. The 
object of the co-operative or credit banks, as first started under the 
wise supervision of this gentleman, was to give to the labourer, 
through the agency of self-help, direct access to the capital necessary 
to production. It is evident that an individual labourer cannot 
obtain the use of borrowed capital, for the simple reason that the 
security he is able to give for its repayment is insufficient ; but what 
is true of a single artisan, ceases to be true of an association of 
artisans jointly and severally responsible for the debts of every 
member of the association, and especially where the terms of mem- 
bership are such as to reduce to a minimum the risk of loss through 
the dishonesty or the incompetence of those who join it. Such asso- 
ciations were formed through the influence of M. Schulze-Delitzsch ; 
the terms of the association are so drawn up as to exclude all but bond 
Jide labourers, and as the cardinal principle of the association is self- 
help, the candidates for admission must give substantial proof that they 
are able to help themselves. The circumstances of the candidate for 
admission are always carefully inquired into before he is allowed to 
join. He is, moreover, required to become a shareholder in the 
concern. It may be urged that if all these securities are required to 
prove a man’s honesty and his power to pay, he would have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a loan independently of the association. A very 
little consideration will, however, show that this is not the case. 
The security offered by an individual workman can, in the vast 
majority of instances, only be a personal security; if, therefore, he 
obtained a loan at all, it would be on exorbitant terms. The owner of 
capital advanced to an individual workman would run a very great 
risk of losing it altogether; if, for instance, the workman died or 
absconded, the owner of the capital would have no remedy. But the 
credit of a workman rests on altogether a different footing if he 
belongs to an association, every member of which is jointly and 
severally responsible for the debts of all the rest. One fundamental 
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principle of the Schulze-Delitzsch credit associations is that of 
unlimited lability: this principle makes the credit of the associations 
unimpeachable ; it also exercises an important influence in keeping 
up due watchfulness on the circumstances of the candidates for 
admission. ‘The capital required for the working of the associations 
is obtained in two ways: first, by the subscriptions of members ; and 
secondly, by loans contracted in the open market on the credit of the 
association. The bulk of the business is carried on with capital 
obtained in the latter way. To give some idea of the proportions 
which this movement has assumed in the country in which it origi- 
nated, it may be mentioned that in the year 1865 there were nine 
hundred and sixty-one of these credit associations in existence in 
Germany. Of these, about one-half, or four hundred and ninety- 
eight, sent in their statistics to the central bureau, showing that 
they then possessed nearly one hundred and seventy thousand 
members, and that the money they annually advanced was equal to 
£10,000,000.1 

It has already been stated that co-operative banking has been 
seriously impeded in England through the action of the Legislature. 
This, however, -is not the only way in which the action of the 
Legislature has retarded the progress of co-operation. Until 1867 
no co-operative society was permitted to invest more than £200 in 
any other society. This restriction at one time brought a very 
serious danger upon the Rochdale Pioneers. Haying more capital 
than they could use in their own business, a portion of their capital, 
in consequence of their not being able to invest more than £200 in 
any other society, was lying idle. It was therefore decided to repay 
to some of the largest shareholders a portion of the money which 
they had invested in the society. No sooner had this process of 
repayment commenced than a rumour not unnaturally gained 
credence, that the wealthier shareholders had lost confidence in the 
eoncern, and were withdrawing their capital from it. A panic 
ensued, and such a run was made by frightened shareholders upon 
the funds of the society that it was for some time in imminent peril. 
It is impossible to have a more instructive example of the wide- 
spread mischief which may result from meddlesome and ill-considered 
legislation. As another instance of the manner in which the 
development of co-operation has been retarded by legal impediments, 
it may be mentioned that until two Acts were passed in 1867 and 
1871 co-operative societies could not buy or sell land except for the 
purposes of their special trade. Now that these societies have been 
empowered to buy and sell land, many of them have invested a 


(1) See the eleventh report of the Trades’ Union Commissioners, vol. ii., appendix, 
pp. 165—178. This part of the report is by Mr. R. D. Morier. 
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considerable portion of their surplus capital in the erection of houses 
for their members. The Rochdale Pioneers have already expended 
many thousands in this way, and it need be scarcely said that it is 


not possible to render the working classes a greater service than to 
make it more practicable for them to obtain suitable dwellings. The 
members of a co-operative society may obtain their houses just as 
the customers of a co-operative store, at the lowest possible price, 
since the object of investing the money of the society in building 
houses is not to obtain a large profit, but to secure the best possible 
house accommodation for the members of the society. Various other 
schemes have from time to time been propounded with the object of 
improving the houses of the poorer classes. These schemes, though 
not co-operative in the sense in which the word has been here 
employed, are based on the principle that much more can often be 
done by an union of several small capitals than can be done by 
each of these small capitals working separately. Thus, if a 
hundred men subscribe £200 each, with the £20,000 thus collected, 
a block of buildings could be erected which would provide each 
member with much better accommodation than if each had expended 
his £200 in building a house for himself. The building societies 
which have assumed such marked prominence during the last 
few years afford important facilities for workmen becoming the 
owners of the houses in which they live. These societies gather 
together a great number of small capitals, and employ the fund 
thus collected in making advances to those who wish to build or 
purchase a house. The house itself is a sccurity for the money 
advanced, and the loan is repaid by weekly or monthly instal- 
ments. It is difficult adequately to estimate the good which is done 
by these societies. They have undoubtedly enabled many hundreds 
of thousands of workmen to become the proprietors of their own 
houses. 

During the last few years a society has been started which is 
known as the Artisans’, Labourers’ and General Dwellings’ Company, 
and which, though possessing in many respects the character of an 
ordinary building society, yet has so many peculiar features of its 
own that it will be desirable to give a brief description of the manner 
in which it carries out its operations. This society not only assists 
the occupier of a house in acquiring it as his own property, but also 
encourages workmen to become the builders of their own houses, and, 
further, takes security that the houses shall be built as part of a 
general scheme, strict attention being paid to sanitary and other 
regulations. In order to carry out these desirable objects, the society 
in the first instance purchases a tract of building ground. Upon 
this ground, roads and drains are laid out, and all the other necessary 
preparations are made for building. It is then decided that a certain 
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number of houses shall be erected; it is thus provided that too many 
houses shall not be crowded together, and a certain amount of garden 
ground, when the occasion permits, is reserved for each house. Any 
one who wishes to build a house obtains from the society an advance 
of money, which he can repay by weekly, monthly, or yearly instal- 
ments. Although houses of different character and size are erected, 
yet various regulations with regard to drains, ventilation, ete., are 
strictly enforced. At Salford sufficient land was purchased by the 
society for the erection of seventy-six houses. In Birmingham three 
estates have been purchased, on which it is proposed to erect six 
hundred houses. Probably, however, the most successful and the 
most extensive scheme yet carried out by the society has been in the 
neighbourhood of London, on what is known as the Shaftesbury 
Park Estate. This estate, which is close to the Clapham Junction 
railway station, consists of about forty acres. Upon it three hundred 
and seventy houses have already been erected, and it is proposed to 
build four hundred and ten more. When the scheme is thus 
completed it will constitute a town of no less than seven thousand 
inhabitants, which will be in many respects a self-contained organiza- 
tion. A lecture hall and schools have been erected, a recreation 
ground has been reserved, and it is proposed to rent a dairy farm in 
order to secure a supply of pure milk. It need scarcely be said that 
great advantage must result from encouraging workmen to build 
their own houses. In an account lately written of this society it is 
stated :!— 


‘** The whole shows what an amount of practical ingenuity a body of work- 
men (for each man contributes his suggestions) can bring to bear on a 
project on which the men’s hearts are set, and, above all, in passing through 
these lines of streets it is impossible to forget that to a great extent the builders 
are the occupiers. The men are working on the estate cheerfully, with the 
evident conviction that it is their own property, and, moreover, with the look 
of men who know that it is no ‘ charity’ scheme in which they are concerned, 
but one of complete independence.” 


It need only further be remarked that there seems to be nothing to 
prevent the operations of the society being almost indefinitely 
extended. Hitherto losses from bad debts have been so entirely 
avoided, and its finances have been managed on so sound a system, 
that a considerable surplus profit remains, after a fair amount has 
been reserved fcr interest on capital. As these surplus profits are 
devoted to extend the business of the society, it is obvious that its 
scope will gradually become enlarged. 

Some of the more important results of co-operation have now been 
described, and some of the probable phases of its future development 
have been indicated. Any one who considers what it has already 
effected, and what it is capable of doing in the future must, I think, 

(1) See the Zimes of November 14, 1873. 
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come to the conclusion that we may look with more confidence to co- 
operation than to any other economic agency to improve the industrial 
condition of the country. It cannot be too carefully borne in mind 
that those who have achieved the most striking success in co-operation 
have not been assisted by any extraneous aid. They have placed 
their chief reliance in union of effort, in prudence, and in self-denial. 
Unhappily there seems at the present time a growing tendency 
among certain sections of the working classes to rely upon very 
different agencies for ameliorating their condition. I have had 
occasion, when discussing the question of the nationalisation of the 
land,’ to point out the unfortunate eagerness which is now too 
frequently displayed to seek aid from the State. It is not necessary 
to repeat the reasons which induce me to think that the more people 
are permitted to obtain aid from the State, the less likely are they to 
cultivate those habits of thrift and self-restraint, without which it is 
vain to hope for any real advance in the social and economic condition 
of the country. Co-operation has been sometimes described as a 
socialistic movement. It isimpossible, however, for there to be a wider 
divergence than there is between co-operation and the socialism of 
the present day. The most prominent characteristic of modern 
socialism is that the people are to obtain more direct aid from the 
State ; whereas co-operation has achieved its success by an union of 
individual effort, and, far from seeking any pecuniary aid from the 
State, it would ask for nothing more than to be freed from the 
mischievous meddling of legislative interference. 
Henry Fawcert. 


(1) See the Fortnightly Review for December, 1872. 
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Tue book of which the following pages will attempt to give some 
account belongs to a very small class in literature, if, indeed, it is 
not sui generis. Written in the singular form of sonnets, it is partly 
a series of satirical attacks on the Papal Court and Government half 
a century ago—partly a gallery of cabinet sketches, humorous or 
pathetic, of the Roman populace in their daily life, taken from their 
own lips and conversation. It would be difficult to name any book 
in which the author’s personality is more effaced in outward form, 
or more distinctly present in inward spirit. The former must of 
course be the case in all dialect poetry written by an educated man, 
but we know of.no other instance of this medium having been chosen 
for the vent of strong political feeling, or by a man of so much 
genius. The result is a true work of art, in which all the details 
have the freshness of a photograph along with that indescribable 
stamp which no mere transcript from unselected nature ever succeeds 
in imparting. 

Satire, which naturally has a tendency to pass away with the occa- 
sion which gave it birth, lives as a part of history, and in the latter 
respect few will deny that these sonnets are likely to grow more, 
rather than less, valuable. The individuality of towns, like that of 
human beings, tends to become worn away by the iriction of civiliza- 
tion; and it is deeply to be regretted that much that is curious and 
unique in the old life of Italy is passing away unmarked, for the 
most part, by any of those brilliant representations of contemporary 
manners, especially among the humbler classes, which have been 
drawn by the novelists of other countries. The Italians write much 
and careful fiction, but most of them overlook their contemporaries 
for the sake of depicting the past. We could contentedly exchange 
not a few descriptions of the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries by the 
school of Manzoni or D’Azeglio, for rustic sketches from the Apen- 
nines and the Campagna, for some of the peculiar aspects of the 
country towns, for scenes from the Borgo and Trastevere of Rome. 
Such themes as these are neglected by their own countrymen, and 
abandoned to the inadequate attempts of foreigners. It is the peeu- 
liar merit of Belli that he has done all that one man can well do to 
preserve a true image of the life of his countrymen. As regards the 
“political” sonnets, few who have read D’Azeglio’s “ Recollections,” 
or have glanced at the polished irony of Parini, will deny that the 
Italian aristocracy in the earlier part of this century afforded mate- 
rials of which a satirist could hardly fail to take advantage. Books 
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in the Roman dialect are uncommon, and besides Belli’s work, we 
know only two others. One of these is called “ Meo [#.e. Bartolommeo] 
Patacca,” and is a satire written about 1683 on the proposed expe- 
dition by the Roman people to help the Viennese against the Turks. 
The Romans were much excited at the idea of making a figure against 
the infidels, but there was so much talk and so little real preparation, 
that the opportunity passed away, and they were anticipated by 
the King of Poland. This poem was once dramatized. We regret 
that we can only speak of it from report, but it is more fully described 
in Spalding’s “Italy and the Islands.” 

The other work to which we have referred is nearly of the same 
date, having been published at Ferrara in 1688. It was written by 
Giovanni Camillo Peresio, and is entitled, “ Il Maggio Romanesco, 
overo Il Palio Conquistato, Poema epico-giocoso nel Linguaggio del 
Volgo di Roma.” It is a work of considerable length, in twelve 
cantos, averaging a hundred stanzas each, in the eight-line metre of 
Boiardo and Ariosto. Though abounding in Roman expressions to 
such an extent that the author appends a glossary “ of words not to 
be found in the dictionaries,” it is not in reality a popular poem, nor 
written in a familiar manner. We should rather describe it as a 
literary poem, grotesquely interlarded with Roman slang, and the 
syntax is throughout such as would be used by an educated writer. 
It thus stands on a very different ground from the sonnets we have 
been describing. The achievement implied by the title-page of 
Peresio would, in fact, be an impossibility, as it is obvious that a 
photograph of the dialect of an uneducated class could not be carried 
beyond some such simple limits as those to which Belli has restricted 
himself. The subject of Peresio’s poem is the celebration of the 
May Day games which took place under the government of Rienzi 
in 1347, and describes. the humours and quarrels of the two 
parties who contended for the Palio—the Maypole, or some such 
symbol of victory on that occasion. There is little but the pleasure 
of making out obsolete expressions to reward the reader in this epic. 
The sort of horseplay which takes up most of it is rather tedious, and 
is not relieved, as far as we have read, by any display of wit or 
humour; and the introduction of sorcery as an agent in the tale 
gives it a frigid air. But those who are satisfied with purely anti- 
quarian and linguistic interest in what professes to be a poem, will 
certainly find it a curiosity, both as regards the history of the laen- 
guage and the manners of the people. 

The volume named at the head of this article is but a small portion 
of the two thousand sonnets originally published by Belli in 1839. 
These were always suppressed, as far as possible, by the Roman cen- 
sorship; and Belli himself, having in the latter years of his life 
been induced by the general failure of the revolutionary movement 
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in Italy to think that, on the whole, a victorious cause is most pleas- 
ing to Heaven, retracted his hostility to the Papal Government, and 
did all he could to draw back his stings into their sheath. Fortu- 
nately this was not altogether practicable, but the original work has 
thus become of the scarcest. For our present purposes, however, the 
selection before us is enough. We should only be able to deal, in 
the compass of an article like this, with a certain number of the 
sonnets, and we have every reason to believe that Signor Morandi’s 
choice is as representative a one as could have been made. He has 
prefixed to his volume an introduction on the features of Roman 
Satire, a few particulars of the author’s life, and a dissertation on the 
sonnets themselves, to which all not born Romans will have to con- 
fess their obligations. Ife would have left nothing to desire had his 
explanatory notes on the text been more frequent and copious. 

Belli was born at Rome in 1791, and being left an orphan, and 
poor, quitted school early to try and gain a livelihood. He was a 
clerk in one, and a secretary in another, of the great Roman families; 
and afterwards took up his abode in a Capuchin convent simply as 
a student. There he supported himself chiefly by copying law 
papers. It is scarcely necessary to say that during this period he 
endured no little hardship, nor that he gained much in experience of 
life and self-education of which more fortunate circumstances would 
have deprived him. Later he married a widow, young and rich, and 
his life thenceforward was devoted to his favourite studies of language 
in general, and the Roman people and their dialect in particular. 
His views on the latter subject are best given in his own words :— 















** T have determined to leave a memorial of what the Roman populace is at 
the present day. It certainly has a type of originality; and its language, its 
ideas, its character, its costume, its ways, its practices, its lights, its beliet’s, its 
prejudices, everything, in fact, which belongs to it, retains an impress that 
luckily altogether distinguishes it from the character of every other people. 
Such a design combined with such a colouring, let its subject be what it may, 
cannot be compared With any previous work. ‘To set forth the phrases of the 
Roman dialect as they issue fresh from the mouth of a Roman, unadorned, 
wholly unaltered, without even inverting their syntax or curtailing their 
license, except so far as is done by the speaker himself—in fact to draw rules 
from chance, and grammar from common usage—this is my aim. Rhyme and 
thythm should result as if by accident from the apparently casual juxta- 
position of unstudied phrases and current words, undisturbed, uncorrected, 
with no remodelling, with no embellishment beyond what the ear reports, just 
as verses thrown together with consummate skill seem to call wp reminiscences 
rather than excite impressions; and if with such a stock of native colours I 
have been enabled to depict the moral, civil, and religious life of our people of 
Rome, I shall, I hope, have offered a tableau de genre not entirely contemptible 
to all who do not look at things through the glass of prejudice.’ 


























In order to draw such pictures Belli mixed with all classes of the 
populace in taverns, theatres, gatherings of all kinds—wherever they 
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were most at their ease and at home—listened to their talk, noted 
their ways and habits; and in the evening wrote down in one or 
more sonnets the scene he had observed, in such words as he had 
retained. These were read to his friends, learnt by heart, and became 
popular, often without ever having been printed. Certainly nothing 
‘an more exactly resemble the style and language of the Roman 
people than these sonnets. They have not the least appearance of 
effort, and their rhymes, thanks to the facility of Italian in this 
point, do not offer anything like the difficulty that would occur in 
the case of another language. As regards this part of his work, it 
would convey a wrong impression to call Belli a satirist in the sense 
in which he is so politically. The sonnets of the latter class, though 
not exactly spoken in the author’s own person, may be supposed to 
be uttered by a man of the people whose opinions are meant to be 
expressed in the dialect natural to him. In the social sonnets, as 
they may be called, there is no question of expressing opinions, but 
only of representing life. Here he lashes no one, and if he laughs, 
it is with, not at, his subject. Many of these sonnets contain a 
dramatic dialogue, a little picture from a domestic interior, or from 
the crowd in a street, which is indebted to the author for nothing 
but its metrical form. The clamours of a beggar woman, the squab- 
bling of two neighbours, the last town’s talk, from a fresh wild beast 
show to a fresh cardinal, the Christmas shows at the churches, popular 
superstitions of all sorts, the notion which the lower Romans attach 
to the Latin liturgy—all the emotions, ideas, and beliefs of the 
lower classes are expressed to the lite in these sonnets. There is one 
thing in Greek literature of which on a smaller scale they often 
remind us—the ‘“Syracusan Gossips”? of Theocritus. They have 
the same naireté and the same perfect tact in narration, with the 
same thorough human nature, and one must rejoice that a people 
with so much native character, but destitute of literary expression, 
should have found so adequate a mouthpicce. 

These sonnets are not well known except among Italians; nor, 
indeed, is this to be wondered at, for the dialect in which they are 
written is as unintelligible at first sight, to one who has learnt only 
the ordinary Italian, as Chaucer is to a modern Englishman. In 
most of the dialects of the peninsula, a few words may be made out 
by a foreigner, but the Roman appears a hopeless puzzle. We often 
hear of the “lingua Toscana in bocca Romana,” and expect that 
the few asperities which Italian presents will be softened down 
accordingly. But nothing can be more contrary to this expectation 
than the look of one of the sonnets. The harsh doubling of con- 
sonants, at the beginning, and sometimes in the middle of a word, 
the s prefixed to the ¢ in such words as cio, dice, felice, and the change 
of s into s, look fearfully ugly. Nor can anything look more un- 
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Italian than the 7 for g/ in such words as figlio, and the prefix of a 
to words beginning with ri like aritorno for ritorno, aripete for ripete. 
The change, too, of 7 into 7 in such words as so/do, volta, and others 
of the same form, constitutes a pronunciation which amounts to 
slovenliness. Take as a sample any sonnet at random, and see what 
can be made of it with one’s ordinary notions of Italian :— 


‘LA MADONNA DE LA BBASELICA LIBBERIANA, 
‘*Che ppriscissione! Oh Ddio, stateve quieti, 
Cl’io yorze annacce pe’ li mi’ peccati ! 
Vennero tre ddiluyi scatenati, 
Da intonti li padriarchi e li profeti. 
‘* Li preti non paréyeno ppiu ppreti, 
Li frati non paréveno ppit ffrati, 
Ma panni stesi, purcini abbaggnati, 
Trippette, scolabbrodi, sottasceti. ... . 
‘* Ti vedevyi cantanno lettanie, 
Chi in cotta, chi in pianeta, chi in piviale, 
Scappa ppe’ li portoni e ll’ osterie. 
‘*TInzomma ggente mia, fu una faccenna, 


Che inzino la Madonna e ’r Cardinale 
Dovérno fa’ la sparizzion de Vienna.”’ } 


About seventy of the sonnets in this selection are political. Many 
of these have lost much of their point with changed times, but enough 
remains to show how despotism, in stifling literature, only sharpened 
the keenness of the unwritten epigram which tempered it. These 
shrewd observers hit hard in their quaint way, and the good nature 
which softens the acridity of the satire only makes its contempt 
more crushing. In the three sonnets on Gregory XVI.’s death, 
will, and application at the gate of Paradise, the writer does not 
spare the failing with which His Holiness was reproached of too 
great fondness for wine: “his butler made 20,000 crowns out of 
the empty bottles alone.” When his soul ascends to the gate 
of Paradise, St. Peter congratulates him on his arrival, but begs 
him, as he is the keeper of the key of heaven, to open the door 
himself. The Pope cannot make it enter the lock. St. Peter 
suggests that there is some dirt in the pipe, and he had _ better 
knock it against something to get it out. Still it is refractory. 
“Let me look at the key. It doesn’t suit at all. What is this you 
have brought ? Why it is the key of the wine cellar!” 


(1) The word “ Vienna’”’ has nothing to do with the Austrian capital, but is the name 
of the heroine of the medizval French romance, entitled ‘‘ Paris et Vienne,’’ and is 
derived from the Provencal town of that name. The story, considering its merits, is 
very little known in England, though it has long been circulated in a popular form in 
Italy. It has, however, lately been reprinted by the Roxburgh Society. 
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These political sonnets sometimes take the most unexpected turns. 
A pompous old fellow of the lower class has taken his daughter to 
the opera-house to see the Somnambula, and ‘ prelects ’ on it afterwards. 
“Yes! I have seen the way things go in the world, and nothing 
astonishes me. ‘This is just a sort of madattia, which makes people 
talk, and yet they don’t wake; so much so that they do all their 
business and walk ever so far. So there is nothing odd if that girl 
in the play could talk and answer like a book. Why, I served a cardinal 
many years, and when he gave audience on a Friday, he used to talk 
and sleep both at once just in the same way.” In another, called 
‘* Nine New Beasts” we find an allusion to the uncultivated state in 
which the aristocracy were accused of keeping the Campagna :— 
‘They say, Prince Torlonia has sent, from the ancient country of 
the Hebrews, for a quantity of camels. ‘ What are these phenomena 
for?’ saysthe Pope. ‘Three are here,’ says the Prince, ‘and I have 
sent the other six to carry bricks and mortar.’ ‘ But, my dear Prinee,’ 
(Sor Principe) ‘are there not horses, mules, donkeys, for these pur- 
poses?’ ‘Holy Father! there certainly are. But it is God’s will 
that camels should frequent the desert.’ ” 

Another political sonnet turns on the story of Mutius Sczevola. 
Dante commemorates his “ salda voglia troppo rada,” and the “ unim- 
paired will, which made him to his own hand merciless; ” and he is 
still a popular hero in Rome. There was a band of civie guards in 
1831, which, while the Austrians were putting down an attempt at 
revolution elsewhere, kept the city quiet, though it was not supposed 
that they were equal to any higher military exploit. Belli tells the 
old story of the would-be assassin of Porsenna—the scene of which, 
by the way, he places at Albano, where the tomb of Aruns, the 
son of the Etruscan chief is still shown—and says, the Roman hero 
placed his hand in the fire “with the courage of a civic guard,”— 
the last thing these hated functionaries would have thought of 
doing. Elsewhere “the civic guard at his quarters” curses the 
inventor of fire-arms with as much fervour as Hotspur’s acquaint- 
unce did the villainous saltpetre :—‘ Mister Serjeant, when you 
put me on guard give me a musket not loaded, or at least one 
without any powder in the touchhole. What I like is the old 
weapon I am used to, the blessed knife, that at least can’t turn round 
upon a man like a cheap-jack’s tame viper. . . . Long live the knife 
for me!” 

This hatred of the civic guard was naturally surpassed by that 
felt for the foreign troops ‘from beyond the mountains, who, without 


(1) Perhaps the use of the knife, in any country, needs no particular explanation. 
Still it is curious to find that by an edict of Theodoric the Italians were forbidden 
to wear any weapon except the knife. See Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle 
Ages, 1., 340. 
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being Romans, arrive to-day at the Porta del Popolo, and to-morrow 
will be of more account than real Romans. Only fancy, yesterday I 
heard two of these ugly humbugs sneer at our bersaglieri, our city train- 
bands, and the Zamboni regiment; they said, ‘ Poof! they've no 
discipline.” Now, what do you think of fellows who talk like this ? 
Discipline, indeed ! Excommunicated rabble! Let them only make 
the acquaintance of the discipline that every good soldier gives him- 
self in the evening at the Caravita—they won’t ask for more.” We 
cannot say whether the imputation on the native Romans of want 
of discipline was deserved, but it was true enough that the religious 
austerities to which these soldiers voluntarily submitted, probably 
required as much fortitude as that of the “introduction to the gunner’s 
daughter,” in which their rivals so implicitly believed. 

The Caravita—called after a Jesuit father of that name—is a small 
but very popular church, in a street leading from the Corso. Thither, at 
dusk, resort such Romans as desire to atone for their sins by inflicting 
self-punishment, but are anxious that their mortification should not 
be known to men, for nothing is more dreaded among the lower 
orders than the name Bizzocco, or bigot. The church, kept dark to 
prevent mutual recognition, is soon crowded, and on benches is laid 
out an abundant supply of scourges of knotted cord. The men 
kneel, strip off their upper clothing, and during the chanting of the 
Miserere, ply them more or less fervently on their bare backs, the 
sound of the psalm, as it increases in intensity, inciting the whole 
assembly to severer self-flagellation. 

In the second division of the sonnets, any one familiar with the 
streets of Rome will recognise many a group which has attracted 
his attention by its chatterings and gesticulations—such as may have 
been seen there any time since Belli wrote. Now it is a grievance 
of worn-out shoes, which keep some poor woman at home, who has no 
one to take her great copper pan to the public fountain. Now it is 
a dialogue between two pigionanti (fellow-lodgers) in a house 
furnished with a fountain of its own. To this luxury there is an 
indispensable adjunct—a complicated arrangement of wires, cords, 
and pulleys, which convey the bucket of each story to the well in 
the centre of the little courtyard. The buckets, however, are used 
as a lift for general purposes, and are extremely useful to those who 
wish to borrow small articles from their neighbours. That feckless 
quean Sora Betta wants to dress a dish, ani what can be more 
simple than to scream out to Sora Sabella, a better supplied neigh- 
bour, for the loan of a pipkin, a little bit of pork, a clove of garlic, 
a pinch of herbs, a /agrima di vino? Each request for these houeed is 
characteristically insinuating, and is accompanied by a rush down of 
the bucket, till poor Sora Sabella mutters ruefully that her friend 
has stripped her kitchen. 
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Sonnet 60, “Una bona educazione,” is also full of the same 
irony :— 


‘« My boy, never throw your daddy over: look out for yourself; don’t let 
anybody trample on you: if any one gives you a blow, as quick as lightning 
give him two in return. And then if any pig makes you a bit of a preachment 
about it, tell him, ‘I don’t trouble myself about this sort of talk; let every- 
body look after his own concerns.’ If you play at morra or at boccia, drink, 
my boy, and don’t leave the lying rascals a drop. Still it’s a good thing to be 
a Christian, so always carry in your pocket the aynus dei, the knife, and the 
rosary.” 


It is hardly necessary to speak in every instance of the humour of 
these sonnets, when we must allow to Belli a rank which implies 
that quality throughout his writings. Whether directed against the 
abuses from which the people are suffering, or embodying the naif 
contrasts and struggles for individuality of ordinary characters, the 
point of view is always that of the humourist. But from the nature 
of its origin it is of that grim and searching type which is scarcely 
removed from irony ; still we occasionally observe in Belli’s writings 
something more delicate, more evanescent, and as infectious as a 
child’s laugh. Thus in Sonnet 57, which admirably hits off the 
idleness of a crowd, especially a Roman crowd, there is a graceful 
tolerance of the absurdity of the situation :— 


‘¢ What can haye happened’ What a tumult there is round the Conzolato! 
Do they mean that some one is killed? No, it will be a thief with the sbirri 
after him; or perhaps there isa fire . . . yet I see no smoke; or is it a man 
possessed by the devil? But they are looking into the sky, and pointing with 
their hands; could it be some madman who has thrown himself from the 
window? They laugh. Oh, I’m wild to know. Can’t you see what it is? 
This extraordinary occurrence is a canary that has escaped from its cage.” 


Is there not something delicious in this picture of a mob ready for 
strong sensations and the tragic side of things, but equally contented 
to expend its excitement on watching the little yellow body of a bird 
soaring into the open sky. 

One of the most prominent characteristics of the Roman populace 
is their inordinate pride in the heritage they claim of the Latin 
language, and their descent from the masters of the world—gifts 
granted to them as a peculiar people, along with their unrivalled 
elimate and their own physical beauty. (None, be it observed in 
passing, are so critical as the Romans on this last particular.) They 
have exactly the same high conviction of their heroic lineage which 
Dante expresses (Convito, ii. 4) :—‘‘ And because nature was sweeter 
in maintaining rule and stronger in bearing the rule of others, and 
more subtle in its acquisition, there never was nor can be any but 
this holy people, in which the lofty Trojan blood was mingled, whom 
God elected to this great office.” Add to this the conviction of 
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their city being the destined centre of religious enthusiasm, which 
has been ‘sssclen ited without cessation since the fifth century, and 
calculate the combination of the two streams of influence—one felt 
by the Roman as he ascends Monte Cavo by the road made for the 
triumphs of the conquerors of the world to the ancient meeting g-place 
of the Latin tribes ; the other, as he gazes with equal pride on the 
cupola of Saint Peter. The same mind, perhaps, that expands in 
this self-glorious idea, as he looks down from the Alban mount on 
the town below, is satisfied that Alba was the name given by Jesus 
Christ to Albano, “ anticamente,” when he first entered the town. 
“ At least, so it is written in books,” as we have heard a native of 
Albano say, as a conclusive argument. The translators’ note to 
Niebuhr (Rom. Hist. i. 200) mentions a local legend closely allied to 
this: —‘‘ Where the lake now lies there once stood a great city. 
Here, when Jesus Christ came into Italy, he begged alms. None 
took compassion on him but an old woman, who gave him two hand- 
fuls of meal. He bade her leave the city: she obeyed: the city 
instantly sank, and the lake rose in its place. Sta scritto nei libri.” 
An instance of this blending of their classical history with 
their religious feeling, is to be seen in the sonnet entitled, “ Er 
Presepio della Rescélli” (i.e., I? Presepio dell’ Ara Celi), which 
refers to one of those carved and painted life-size groups of the 
Nativity which are shown in many churches of Rome at Christmas, 
and are called Pyesepij, or “mangers.” Of these the one at 8. Maria 
in Ara Coeli, which stands on the Capitoline Hill, on the spot 
where the Sibyl is said to have shown Augustus the miraculous vision 
of the enthroned Virgin in heaven with the Saviour in her arms, is 
perhaps the best worth seeing, and is much looked forward to by the 
people, who make a critical circuit of the rival “mangers” in 
Christmas week, just as a London crowd makes the venue of the 
illuminations on a birthday. Thus they remark on the show :— 


“That old man in a wig and ruffles is San Giuseppe, husband of Maria..... 
That is she dressed in lace and the golden brocade of Turkey. Do you see the 
boy covered with ribbons and loaded with jewels ? That is the Messiah. Long 
live the blessed brothers that give us such a splendid show! That one in mid 
air is the angel, the keeper of Jesus Christ ; and the two talking together... . 
the woman is the sibyl, and the man is Herod. He says to her, ‘ Where is the 
child that I may get my tax?’ She replies, ‘Ah! you will haye to goa long 
way for that!’ ” 


Thus beside the almost real cows, the fat white woolly sheep, the 
Asiatic magnificence of the dresses, the operatic clouds, and the 
landscape of Palestine, which forms the background, the arrangers 
of the tableau could not resist placing in the group, with a grand 
disregard of chronology, the figure of the Sibyl. This is because 
Virgil referred to her in the famous fourth eclogue, which is or was 

VOL. XV. N.S. Q 
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a frequent theme of the Advent preachers; and the people always 
feel a thrill of national pride at the name of the great Latin poet. 
The Sibyl’s answer is eminently Roman in its significance and 
contempt. 

There is to the Romans a talismanic charm in Latin, which is not 
wholly dependent on the fact that they learn to say their prayers in 
it. They have still the expression, “ pid Latino,” as equivalent to 
“easier to understand,” “simpler,” “ more of common ground,” just 
as Dante uses it in speaking to Piccarda. (Par. ili., 63) :-— 

‘Ma or m’aiuta cio che tu mi dici, 
Si che ’1 raffigurar m’é pid latino.” 

A Roman is rather irritated if it is presumed he does not know 
Latin, even though that knowledge is confined to the contents of the 
missal and breviary imperfectly understood. Miscomprehended, mis- 
quoted, torn to fragments by their dialects, the old tradition’ of its 
importance still exists for them, and is mixed up in their oaths and 
their free translations of the Latin forms of speech. A true son of the 
city, born within the circuit of the walls, calls himself a “ Romano di 
Roma,” a “Civis Romanus,” and holds himself far above the less fortu- 
nate dwellers in the Castelli Romani, the little towns and villages of 
the Campagna. He swears by the pasteco (paxtecum), by “ Cris- 
tallino,” and “ Diodoro;”* and addresses his children as “ zangue 
mio,” the same expression which Virgil puts into the mouth of 
Venus when she restrains Aeneas from slaughtering Helen. 

With such capacity as the plebs of Rome show for assimilation, 
their readiness to hold themselves as direct representatives of their 
historic ancestors, and their desire to inherit all the old traditions 
which they believe to enhance their own importance, it is not sur- 
prising to find that their mouth-to-mouth teaching results in a vast 
crop of blunders. Like the Florentine youths of old, to whom their 
mothers— 

‘* traendo alla rocca la chioma 
Favoleggiava con la sua famiglia, 
De’ Trojani e di Fiesole e Di Roma,” 
they retain a strong belief in their own classical descent, and classical 
traditions are deeply rooted among them. Sick babies of the lower 
class are still taken to be blessed at the church of San Teodoro, which 
stands on the site of the Ruminal fig-tree, under which the wolf 
suckled Romulus and Remus. But the sow that helped Aeneas to 
fix the site of Alba, and the said wolf, are not always accurately 
distinguished; and we have heard a Roman confound the two 
(1) These are instances of the ingenuity wherewith the Roman compromises with his 


conscience in the matter of swearing. He does not like to say ‘‘ Christ’’ or “ God,” 


and thinks he avoids profanity by the adoption of these equivocal words, to which a 
Sort of vague alternative meaning is attached. 
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together, and mix up both with Bernini’s elephant in the Piazza della 
Minerva, which was described as “ the porco that nursed the two little 
emperors.” 

The habituation of the people to the Latin liturgy, which they are 
ashamed to confess they do not comprehend, leads them to some 
strange mistakes. The famous line in the “ Dies Ire,” ‘“ Witness 
David with the Sibyl” (Teste David cum Sibylla), has become in their 
mouths Testa di David con Sibylla (the head of David with the sibyl), 
and is proverbially used as an expression of deep metaphysical diffi- 
culty. In one of the sonnets a poor person says, ‘‘ God is that which 
it is a sin to believe oneself worthy to understand ; it is more difficult 
than the head of David with the Sibyl.” So the sonnet entitled 
“The Lost Chafing Dish ” (Lo Scardino Perzo), refers to an equally 
curious muddle that is made of Psalm xci., Qui habitat, which is used 
as a charm for finding lost articles. A woman has mislaid the 
arthenware dish which they always carry about to warm their hands, 
and scolds and chatters while her neighbour does not fail to remind 
her of the proverb, /a casa annisconne (nasconde) e nnun rubba (the 
house hides but does not steal), “say the Psalm, Cqui abbita, Lonora, 
und by the time you get to the Acqua di Venanzio you will find 
your scaldino.” The “ Water of Venantius”’ is a puzzle, indeed, as 
connected with the Psalms ; but by looking at the Vulgate version it 
becomes obvious that the words are a corruption of E daqueo venantium 
(Thou hast delivered me from the snare of the hunter). But, with 
the usual tendency of the human mind to find a theory for its own 
mistakes, the Romans have connected this Venanzio with the San 
Venanzio to whom, in 640, was built by John IV. a small oratory 
adjoining the Baptistery of the Lateran. A Roman will tell you that 
“anticamente ’—a word dear to them as it is useful—there was ¢ 
fountain of this name, but whether the real 8. Venantius, who was 
a child martyred at Camerino, by Decius, in 250, has anything to do 
with a fountain, or whether the sound of /agueo has been sufficient 
to create an imaginary miraculous spring, it would now be vain to 
inquire. 

Another most amusing tissue of blunders is contained in the sonnet 
called “The Litany of Nannarella,” which describes a mother taking 
her child to chureh for practice in repeating the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin. The Italian corruptions of the Latin, mixed up as 
they are with the maternal scoldings, are almost unintelligible, with- 
out a comparison with the original in the Roman Prayer-book :— 

“Ora pre nobbi.... ora pre... . Be quiet, Nanna! Why do you go 
jumping about? Go on. Jnviolata. Come here, child! Madre arintemerata 
[intemerata]. Fede e risurca [Foederis arca]. Go a bit further down! Ora 


prenobbi.... Ora preno.... Stupidthing! But that Jturris e bbruggna 

(Turris eburnea]. What ill luck! Domminus duria [Domus aurea]. e Virgo 

veneranna ... . Virgo cremis [clemens]. Wretched prating magpie! Say 

clearly that. Spé coll ojjo stizzia [Speculum justitive]. Ora pronobbli....” 
Q 2 
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But we need not pursue the litany to its end in the “ santoru moro,” 
which might be Malagassy, but is merely meant for Regina Sanctorum 
omnium. 

No one needs to be told that the Italians are full of superstitions 
But these are not exactly of the same type as those of the Gothic 
nations. The latter are usually more vague and shadowy, more of 
the class to which such terms as “ weird” and “ eerie” are applicable 
—words which it would be scarcely possible to translate into Latin or 
Italian—and their beliefs have less definite personal reference, less 
of what may be called practical bearing, than those of the people of 
the South. The love philtre, or the image placed to melt at a fire, 
the ointments which effect transformations into animal shape, the 
evil eye, the child kidnapped and buried up to the chin, while the 
witches torment him to death to make hell-broth of his liver, together 
with omens of all sorts—these are specimens of the supernaturalism 
of Italy. All these facts or proceedings have reference to a certain 
object. But the same cui bono spirit which led Martial to praise the 
villa at Baize for not being set out with useless myrtle-groves, that 
occupied good corn ground, has made Italians of all epochs indifferent 
to the indulgence of any superstitious feeling from which no positive 
result is expected to follow; and it would be hard to find a set of 
villagers on the other side of the Alps afraid to cross a cemetery 
(except on sanatory grounds), or a party of educated people shud- 
dering with the delicious ecstasy of terror often inspired in England 
by a string of ghost stories. Thus the belief in lycanthropy exists 
among the Romans, but without that intermixture of the super- 
natural with which we usually associate it, and which those who enjoy 
that phase of the mystic world will find illustrated so as to satisfy the 
demands of the most voracious imaginations, in the work of Mr. Baring- 
Gould. The last-named gentleman, however, in the book we refer to, 
has not included the Lupo-manaro (wolf-man), a belief peculiar to Italy, 
where the French and other popular stories of the kind would meet 
with little or no sympathy. In two of the sonnets of Belli we find it 
described, simply as a kind of hysterical or epileptic affection. It is 
regarded with great horror by the Romans, and the victims of the 
disease are supposed to be peculiarly susceptible to it in wet weather. 
Thus Sonnet 24 (Part i1.), which describes a deluge of rain, is headed 
“Er Diluvio da Lupi-Manari,” i.e. “ Were-wolf’s weather ;” and 
the phenomena of the attack are set forth in sonnet 40 :— 

‘** One wet night in January the chairmaker at San Vitale on a sudden was 


seized with the disease of the man-beast, the lupo-manaro. At the first seizure 
the poor seatmaker left his wife and ran down stairs, and at the doorway 


(1) “There is a house with the inscription ‘ Casa dei spiriti,’ but I do not think the 
Italians believe in either ghosts or witches, their chief superstition seems to be the 
‘ Jettatura, or evil eye, which they have inherited from the early Romans, and, 
T think, Etruscans.”—Wrs. Somerviile’s Personal Recollections, p, 242. 
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became an animal, and went away to howl on the dust-heap. In an hour he 
returned to the house and knocked, and the foolish woman, without saying 
‘Who's there?’ drew the door-bolt and the wolf came in. What do you 
think’... . Scarcely had he entered when he seized her round the waist, 
and, quite mad, tore her to pieces before she could say ‘Jesus.’ He had told 
her already, ‘ Take care not to open till I call thee three times, otherwise, 
Rosa, I shall tear thee limb from limb.’ If you must open the door, one might 
at least take the precaution of putting a hollow key into his hand.” 


This is confidently believed to cure the attack, probably on some 
theory of the contact of the cold metal with the feverish skin having 
an effect on the nerves, as in similar domestic remedies known to 
ourselves. The purely medical spirit in which the matter is dealt 
with is obviously antagonistic to the mystical and supernatural view 
taken of it in other countries, and is perhaps part of that mental 
heritage to which Italy is indebted for some of her illustrious men of 
science. 

The lupo-manaro is common about Rome, if one may judge by the 
way one hears it spoken of, and some of the peasants who come from 
the mountains to work on the Campagna farms are particularly sub- 
ject to it. Every account of the malady we have heard has been of 
the same kind ; the fir st symptom is restlessness, always coming on at 
night ; then die man slips away, strips off his clothes, and rushes 
howling to water, where he splashes and screams till the paroxysm is 
over. Afterwards succeeds languor, pale cheeks, and hollow eyes, and 
an ates prostration and unfitness for work the next day. We were 
told a story of “un bel giovannotto” of Albano, who had married, but 
had failed to inform his wife of his infirmity. One night he felt 
himself seized, escaped from her side, tore off his shirt, and ran to the 
fountain. Returning after some time, dull and fatigued, her sus- 
picions were aroused; she looked at his nails (it is supposed that the 
nails grow during the fit), and found them long and claw-like. 
“ Thou art a lupo-manaro!” which was admitted by the unfortunate 
creature in tones of misery , with what, if any consequences, we have 
no information. But we believe this mysterious illness, supposing it 

really to exist, is not regarded with the loathing that might be sup- 
mn nor its victims with anything but compassion, except at the 
time of the attack, when they are of course dangerous to approach. 

It may be imagined that the humours of the Roman Lottery do not 
escape notice in these sonnets. On the institution itself, fully described 
as it is in Story’s “ Roba di Roma,” and many other books, we need 
not here enlarge. The following sonnet, however, brings vividly 
before us one of the unlucky fellows who is eaten up body and soul by 
his passion for this excitement, and never has a baiocco to spare for 
any other purpose. Like the beaten gamester in Dante, he stays and 
tries over all the chances which led him on, to see where the fatal 
mistake was made. We must explain that the ‘‘ magician” (mago) is 
a sort of “racing prophet,” who will give advice on what number to 
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5] a 
stake one’s money. There are also amateur advisers, and among 
these the Capuchin friars have a great reputation. The “lake” is 
the Piazza Navona, over which on Thursday and Sunday evenings in 


August enough water to flood it entirely was, till about 1860, allowed 
to run.! 


‘* How the devil could I have been so blind as not to understand the cabbala 
of the magician? Listen: yesterday I met him at the lake, and he said to me, 
‘Since yesterday I have had nothing to eat.’ I took him to the tavern; he 
ate and I paid, and after that he took a dog that was dozing and tied its tail 
with a string. I form an ambo; the dog means three, and the tail nine. Well, 
guess a little. At the first trial there came out like a rocket thirty-nine. But 
could he give me anything clearer? Wouldn’t a cat have understood it? It 


was quite an infallible martingale!” 

One of the classes in Rome to which these sonnets do full justice is 
that of the “ Paini.”” The Paino is a creature which doubtless exists 
in some form wherever there are Italians, though he is not known by 
that name except in Rome, and the word is not to be found in any 
dictionary. He is a young fellow of the lower middle-classes, who 
cither does nothing, or spoils pens and paper in some minor govern- 
ment office where there is little todo. His parents are perhaps hard- 
working people, but his 76/e in life is to dress neatly, walk about with 
a little cane, look at every exhibition which can be seen for nothing, 
and generally to get all the enjoyment, within restricted limits, out of 
life, that can be had without severe work. Tow he lives is somewhat 
of a mystery; but as there is a proverb “as hungry as a Paino,” it is 
to be presumed that his smart clothes absorb most of his income, and 
that he runs in no danger of spoiling the elegance of his figure. He 
is content with a very long and thin cigar, with a straw run through 
it, and altogether bears a strong resemblance to a being whom some 
of us may remember in London, and whom the combined influences of 
muscular Christianity and the volunteer movement are supposed to 
have improved off the face of the town. In these sonnets he is 
derisively addressed as “Sor Fischio,” “Sor Pivetto” (dandy), or 
“ Pasticetto,” in allusion to his weakness for sweet and cheap cakes, 
and informed that if he is taking a walk “the air of this street: is 
not good for him,” “ he will not find what he is looking for,” and he 
may meet with certain home-thrusts which will turn his stomach: 
with his face of potatoes and tomatoes, he only wants a net for his 
hair to be almost a woman. Elsewhere a fishmonger takes delight in 
chaffing the unfortunate Paino, who is assumed to be too poor to buy 
fish when they are only twopence halfpenny each:— 

** Who'll buy my mullet? Who'll buy my whiting? Only half a paul each, 
in these days! But not for you, my little dandy, lick your moustaches as 
you please! This is meat for your masters. Do me the favour to go into the 


Ghetto and make bargains with your equals, do, and when your little pur- 
chase turns sour, you had best not be too particular. Smell, did you say? 


(1) There is an interesting description of this scene in Hemans’s ‘+ Catholic Italy.” 
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Shall I tell you what you smell of? A fine pair of fried ass’s cars. But 


perhaps you don’t relish fish ; well, go and eat some polenta; that’s the sort of 
dinner to suit you.” 


The sworn enemy of this degenerate type of the civis Romanus is 
the “ Minente,” or the womankind of the Trastevere and the 
Esquiline. Every one who has visited Rome is familiar with the 
noble form of the women, who walk fearlessly with bare head 
and splendid throat uncovered, when the keen tramontana blows 
down from the Sabine hills, causing the more delicate men to cower 
under their cloaks, from which a thin red nose and streaming eyes 
bear testimony to the punishment it inflicts on them. These women 
are strong in their hatred, and use the knife with but little provocation. 
Their tongues are sharp as razors, and the proverb that heads one of 
these sonnets gives evidence how dearly they value the indulgence 
of their bitter wit. “ ‘E mejjo perde ’un bon’ amico, che una bbona 
risposta.”” (Better lose a good friend than a good answer.) One of 
these women shows her baby to her neighbour ; with ferocious pride 
she declares that though yet at her breast he can say “ accidente ” 
(the commonest form of cursing), and that every stone he finds he 
tries to throw at some one, though he has not breath to do it yet. 
Then turn from this fierce mother to sonnet 88, which is composed 
entirely of baby talk. Nothing can be more caressing and lovely 
than its sweet babble; the softest sounds selected to soothe the 
ear, the burring letter R wholly suppressed, and indescribable 
terms of endearment created out of the commonest words. One 
of Belli’s strongest points is his pathos, which, as it should be 
in one dealing with the annals of the poor, is truly dramatic and 
not in the least sentimental. The following sonnets will be enough 


to show this. They are all on the same subject, and form a little 
series :— 


‘‘ Look, here is that poor little son of thine who last month seemed to thee 
a flower. Look at his eyes, his flesh, his colour; would’st thou not swear he 
is no longer the same? Since the night of that great tumult, when they put 
his father in the castle,’ he has not spoken to me again, my beautiful boy, but 
always remains thus; he dies and does not die. Six whole nights here I am 
without lying down, and I am always on the watch to hear if he breathes, or if 
his heart beats, Holy souls of mine in Purgatory, who pray for the good of 
families, set me free from this martyrdom !” 


‘* What is life to me since that innocent husband of mine is in exile? Why 
do I stay in the world? Why does not God kill me, now that I am alone and 
my son is dead? Oh Virgin Mary of good counsel, oh Mamma, Thou dost not 
heed me. Since it is not I that speak, it is grief that speaks. Ah! it is not I.” 


‘“« There my Ggigio [Luigi] used to play. In this place he threw himself on 
my neck, and here I haye seen him pine away before me, little by little. What 
will be the agonies of death? Who can say what was the Passion of Jesus 
Christ, if a mother’s grief is so strong *” 





(1) Of Saint Angelo. 
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‘‘ Away with these swaddling-clothes and sheets with which I used to wrap 
up my hope. Fly, go away, all of you, and leave me to weep by myself alone, 
I can no more, my throat is choking. . . . I know not if I have. . . a heart 
in my breast ... any more. Ah, Virgin Maria, let me say yet one word, 
Oh, good Jesus, as Thou from the cross would’st pardon all thy enemies, I. . , 
do not hate mine... and I pardon them. And if in compensation... 
Oh, good Jesus . . . it pleases Thee . . . to save my Carlo. . . let it be his 
to say over’me the last requiem, and let iim live in peace.” 


There is to be found, in short, within the circle of these sonnets 
every type of Roman character. Thus the critical habit of mind, 
which many possess, and all affect, is good-humouredly laughed at 
in the description of the man who debates whether his donkey is 
worth as much as a certain old stone. We find, too, their sense of 
possession in all good things left to them, from their “Cupola” to 
their ‘“‘ Moses,” for did not the same architect make both ? There is 
no sight in the world equal to the illumination of this Cupola, there 
is no tongue like their own. There is no music equal to the Diserere 
in Holy Week, “Blood of the grape! Where can you hear sung 
in such a manner the word maggna? They were an hour singing it. 
Ah! it’s a word to be in love with!” The whole book is full of 
vivid pictures of habits and customs exclusively Roman, of busy 
tongues and idle fingers, of the confirmed piazzajuolo (haunter of 
the piazza), and of the pompous boasting of the traveller who thus 
describes his experiences :— 

“‘Tt is a great taste that of travelling! This year I have been as far as 
Castel Gandolfo [fourteen miles from Rome]. He who has not seen that part of 
the world, one does not know what he was born for. They have made a fine 
lake, lined with peperino stone, all quite round, managed in such a way that 
you see the world upside down in it. They catch down there certain little trout 
and capocci [a little fish with a big head]; I am telling you no lie, and they 
are as thick as the beads ona rosary. And then there is a great hole where 


you put a taper on the water as it runs away; and this hole they call the com- 
missario [i.e., emissario]. 


These extracts might be indefinitely multiplied, but enough has 
been given to enable a reader to judge whether our estimate of the 
author is too high. Those whose taste lies in any degree in the 
direction of dialect poetry will be sensible how much its spirit 
evaporates especially in a prose translation, and will have made allow- 
ance accordingly. These Roman sonnets, we fear, lose more than any- 
thing else of the kind, and we have frequently felt that the task we 
have undertaken is perhaps as rash as an attempt by a foreigner 
on the poems of Burns or the humours of Dorsetshire peasants. It 
can only be hoped that to those at least who love Italy such light as 
is here thrown on the social state of one of its most interesting 
portions, may partly atone for the inelegance of the medium in which 
it is presented. Hans Sornesy, 

















MR. TENNYSON’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Tr is nearly always a difficult task to discover the philosophy of a 
poet. One of the greatest of living poets has well expressed, in 
conversation, the ground of this difficulty by saying, ‘People in 
general have no notion of the way in whichtwe poets go to work.” 
In truth, a poet’s medium is one, not of reason, but of feeling; and, 
as soon as he becomes logical, or rather as soon as he brings logic, or 
the results of logic, into prominence, he, in the opinion of some critics, 
is no longer writing poetry. It is on this ground that the question 
is sometimes raised, whether a poet, as such, can have a creed or 
philosophy. Perhaps, however, this question is merely a verbal one, 
and is like the one which was discussed last year as to whether a 
constitutional monarch, as such, has any politics. It is certain that, 
whether a monarch, as a monarch, has political preferences or not, 
he, at any rate, has them somehow ; and well-informed persons have 
a shrewd suspicion what they are. Just so, even if a poet, as a poet, has 
not a creed and philosophy, he most assuredly has them as a man ; 
and, if he has written a great deal, his poetry is pretty sure to 
contain them lying somewhere in solution. So that, if we, so to say, 
boil the poetry down, we can generally obtain the residuum. This is 
manifest in the case of some poets. There is, for example, avery distinct 
philosophy, and something of a creed, or no-creed, to be discerned in 
Lueretius’s great poem, and there is a most definite and dogmatic 
theology in ‘ The Hind and the Panther.’”’ Nor is this the case only 
with didactic poetry. Shelley declared that didactic poetry was 
his abhorrence; and Mr. Swinburne, if I remember rightly, has 
expressed himself scarcely less strongly. Yet few readers would lay 
down “Queen Mab’? with the impression that its author’s theology 
was similar either to Dante’s or to Milton’s; and I think I have read 
lines of Mr. Swinburne that might militate against the notion of 
his being a high Tory. Indeed, so evident is all this, that those who 
say that a poet, as a poet, cannot directly convey a lesson, merely 
mean that, when he does so convey a lesson, he is dropping a sort of 
poetic mask, and that, in fact, for the time, he ceases to be a poet. 
But, even if this were granted, at any rate what he composes under 
such circumstances is bound up with his writings, and forms part of 
them; the views are in the poetry, if not of the poetry. And, for 
our present purpose, it is enough if it be conceded that from the mass 
that a poet writes, we may generally infer something as to what he 


thinks. 
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There is, indeed, a sort of graduated scale according to which 
poets may be ranged, as to the degree in which their personality 
peers out in their poems; didactic, satirical, and lyrical poets 
standing at one end of the scale, and dramatic poets at the other end, 
Our present business is to inquire what place in such a scale is held 
by the Poet Laureate. In his case, as compared with the average of 
cases, is it easy or difficult to find out the poet’s views from his 
writings? There are one or two points about him that deserve 
notice as throwing light on this question. His opinions must, to 
some extent, vary with the subject in hand. Thus, one cannot be 
surprised if, in his treatment of the Arthurian legend, he attaches 
too much importance to the chivalric virtues. He may do this 
unconsciously. Also, he may do it by design. For, as he is telling 
a tale of the days of chivalry, he naturally wishes that his narrative 
should be in character, and should reflect the moral colouring of that 
age. Hence it is often hard to tell how far the opinions, expressed 
or implied in these poems, are the poct’s own, and how far they are, 
in a manner, put on. In some of his other poems, this difficulty 
takes a peculiar form. Mr. Tainsh has truly remarked that Mr. 
Tennyson rarely, or never, writes dramatically. But he often writes, 
if we may so say, semi-dramatically. In other words, he puts 
opinions which are not unlike his own, but to which he does not 
commit himself, into the mouths of some of his characters. <A 
contrivance of this sort is sometimes resorted to even in prose, and is 
found serviceable with a view to the airing of new opinions. A 
heterodox writer makes himself the exponent of some kindred spirit; 
and thus he derives from another a convenient covering, from behind 
which he may direct his own shafts with impunity, like Teucer 
behind the shield of Ajax. Something of this kind was attributed, 
as is well known, to one of the “ Essayists and Reviewers.” The 
device is, no doubt, a useful one; but it is, and is meant to be, 
very troublesome to critics. In the half-drama, as we call it, the 
poet is to be discovered behind the scenes. But he is to be 
seen there only imperfectly. It may conduce to clearness if we at 
once give an instance of the sort of difficulty that thus besets us; 
and, in doing so, we will quote two lines which are familiar to all 
readers, but which we do not remember to have seen contrasted. In 
“Locksley Hall” it is said that “a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is 
remembering happier things.” Yet the wanderers in the ‘ Lotos- 
Eaters” exclaim “dear is the memory of our wedded lives.” ! As we 
go on, we shall encounter other and more important instances of the 

(1) A more obvious illustration is furnished by the contrast between the phrases 
“woman is the lesser man,” and “woman is not undeveloped man.” In all such 
cases it is hard to say whether the poct really contradicts himself, or whether, in 


one or both of the contradictory statements, he, as it were, goes out of himself, and 
merely assumes two characters who contradict each other. 
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uncertainty arising from this source, especially in “ Locksley Hall” 
and in “ Maud;”’ where the poet would seem to be putting forth a 
feeler. At present, we may be content with two reflections. The 
first is, that, if we except the Laureate poems, and a few others, we 
may say that he has absolute choice of his subject; nor is he likely 
to select one not to his taste. When, therefore, we see how much 
labour and space he has allotted to certain general topics, especially to 
the legends of Arthur, we can no more suppose him to be wanting in 
sympathy with these topics, and with the type of character he thus 
celebrates, than we can suppose Byron or Shelley to have been 
indifferent to the cause of the Greeks. In the second place, if there 
are cases in which one cannot be sure what the poet actually thinks, 
it is something if one can ascertain what he is thought to think; in 
fact, what impression he leaves. Some people say of emancipation, 
in reference to the policy of the Northern States, that, if it was not 
the object of that policy, it was at least the effect of it. And so, if 
we cannot always tell with certainty what result the poet designs his 
words to produce, it is next best, and very nearly as good, if we can 
discover what result they did and do produce. Poetic trees, like 
others, must be judged of by their fruits; and a great poet is bound, 
and may be assumed, to calculate on the tendency of his writings. 
Nor is this all. Mr. Grote has defended the Sophists on the ground 
that, in their teaching and their practice, they did not fall below the 
moral level of their contemporaries. In truth, this is their con- 
demnation; they ought to have risen above that level. In proportion 
as a@ man ean offer skilled intellectual labour to his fellows, he is 
bound to them by a closer tie, and owes them a more enduring 
service. Of poets, as of others, it may be said that to whom much is 
given, of them shall much be required. <A poet, with a commanding 
influence, who uses that influence to throw a poetical gilding over 
popular prejudices and abuses, is wanting to his high mission; and 
the greater his ability, the greater also is his shortcoming. Tence 
any severity that may mark some of the ensuing criticisms on the 
score of sins of omission, is, in fact, a tribute to the poet’s powers. 
And now, before proceeding to the task with which we are more 
directly concerned, we would fain offer a word of explanation. A 
critic, like a censor, almost necessarily turns his attention to what 
may seem to him faulty; as, indeed, the unfavourable use of 
the word criticise, and still more of the word censorious, sufficiently 
indicates. Also, as he is pronouncing judgment, he stands, for the 
moment, on a kind of vantage ground. It may even, in a certain 
sense, be said that the less is of necessity criticised, as well as 
blessed, by the greater; and a critic who reviews so great a man as 
Tennyson, should feel like a young curate who has to pronounce the 
benediction in the presence of an archbishop. Having said thus 
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much, and having intimated our deep reverence for the poet’s genius, 
we must be prepared, as we have said, to express our dissent from 
some of his opinions, and to express that dissent plainly. Mr. Mill 
divides speculative men into two sections; the section which chiefly 
inquires how existing institutions should be modified, of which 
section Bentham is a type; and the section which chiefly inquires 
what good there is in those institutions, and how far they may be 
maintained ; of which latter section Coleridge is a type. If we start 
from this simple distinction, we may be the better able to ascertain 
the poet laureate’s true standing-point. Is he, or is he not, in the 
most general sense of the word, a reformer? Do his sympathies 
chiefly lie on the side of the past and present, or on that of the 
unknown future? And to this question we answer unhesitatingly, 
that he is not, in general, an advocate of change. It is true that he 
is a believer in progress. He has dwelt, in a celebrated passage, 
upon the present, “and the promise that it closed,” and wpon “one 
increasing purpose” running through the ages. Also, he has said 
that :— 
‘* We are ancients of the earth, 
And in the morning of the times.” ! 


Elsewhere he has written about the “Golden Year,’ and about 
“that great race which is to be,” and about “ the Christ that is to be” 
(whatever or whoever this last may be). But all this proves much 
less than it seems to prove. There are strong Conservatives who, in 
i vague sort of way, believe in the final triumph of good, and advance 
of civilization. But they pay little regard to the steps that make up 
that advance. They seem to hope that the glorious future will, as it 
were, drop from the skies. Not, indeed, that our poet is quite so 
sanguine as this. He admits, at least in theory, that the harvest 
must be toiled for. Thus, not only does he express a noble fellow- 
feeling with “men my brothers, men the workers,” but he displays 
an especial interest in the continuous labours of scientific men, and 
has, let us add, no slight acquaintance with the details of science. 
Still, with the Conservatives of whom we have spoken, he has this in 
common; the future in which he believes is, not early, but remote ; 
and the prospect on which he gazes is an ideal one. ‘To this effect, 
he says :— 
: ‘¢ *"Twere all as one to fix our hopes on heayen, 
As on this vision of the golden year.” 





(1) It is remarkable that this Vos Juventus and Bacon’s Nos Antiquitas alike inculcate 
a belief in progress. The philosopher pointed out that, as a generation, we are older 
and more advanced than our fathers; the poet has made the correction, that rather we 
are less young than they, both we and they being, as it were, children. Why does 
Mr. Tennyson elsewhere deny “ that we are wiser than our sires?” Even M. Guizot 
quotes with approval the line— 


““Hysic roi marépwr péy’ dpeivovec ebydpe’ elvar.”’ 
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But here he makes a distinction. To the phrase, the golden year, 
he attaches a double meaning. From one point of view, that year is 
at hand ; from another, it is far removed. And, as what he says 
bears a close resemblance to biblical language, we may be pardoned 
if, in order to set forth his meaning, we carry on the illustration 
about heaven. In the Bible, it is said, in one place, that the end is 
not yet; and, elsewhere, that the kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation, and the kingdom of God is within you. It is in a sense 
corresponding to this latter that the poet declares— 


‘¢ That unto him who works, and feels he works, 
This same grand year is ever at the doors.” 


But elsewhere, not merely in this beautiful poem, but throughout 
the poet’s writings, the happy period is generally one that is “ not 
yet,” but— 
** far away, 
Not in our time, nor in our children’s time.” 

Hence the attainment of this end is but remotely dependent on our 
present conduct; at least, it is hard to say what practical changes 
will bring it about the soonest. Thus, too, it happens that Mr. Ten- 
nyson, while fixing his eyes on the Celestial City, sometimes forgets 
the wicket gate. Though a believer in the ultimate destinies of the 
human race, he takes no particular interest in present progress ; and 
with the schemes of ordinary reformers he has little sympathy. 

While, however, we are thus led to describe the poet as a Con- 
servative believer in progress, or as an unreforming optimist, it is 
needful to explain that the two sides of his convictions are not 
equally prominent. His Conservatism is treasured up in the wallet 
before his face, while his belief in progress lies at his back. We 
have seen that his Eldorado is a sort of heaven, which may be fore- 
stalled by faith, but which is not to be attained by works. Mankind 
is to be happy; but the happiness is not to be of the common kind, 
nor reached by the common road. And thus, this heaven below, like 
the heaven of the popular theology, is at best a very hazy affair. In 
truth, that the poet’s sentiment about progress is only skin-deep, is 
apparent from the passage already quoted from the ‘“‘ Golden Year.” 
A writer like Mr. Mill, who was altogether penetrated by the hope 
of progress, might have told his labouring countrymen that, by 
working for future ages, they would earn some present satisfaction, 
and would make the most of their slender harvest. But that the 
grand year was at their doors, or within many leagues of their doors, 
he would certainly not have told them. We might easily confirm 
our opinion on this subject by referring both to what is said, and to 
what is not said, in the poet’s other writings, especially in the “Two 
Voices,” and “ Locksley Hall.” Indeed, it is hard to resist the con- 
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clusion that the golden year is after all a Will-o’-the- Wisp, which is 
to draw us onward, but to remain inaccessible, and— 
‘* whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move.” 
But, within our present limits, it is best to inquire how it is, if the 
poet’s zeal for progress is thus lukewarm, that he believes in progress 
at all. It is hard to answer this question with confidence ; but two 
probable sources of his belief suggest themselves. In the first place, 
he believes in progress because his lot is cast in the nineteenth century, 
After all that science has lately done for us, the air is thick with 
progress, and with the hope of progress; and a thoughtful writer 
who breathes that air, can no more sever himself from the surround- 
ing influences than a Protestant clergyman can help sanctioning some 
measure of toleration. As Mr. Arnold would say, the poet has had 
u sprinkling from the “stream of tendency” of his time. The 
second and more important cause of the poet’s belief in progress has 
its roots in theological optimism. Mr. Tennyson is a_ poetical 
Pangloss ; by which we mean that he regards all things as working 
for the best, in consequence, not of what he sees, but of what he 
thinks he ought to see; in fact, his belief is the result of abstract 
theories about the fitness of things and the Divine attributes. Jn 
his view, if the course of history were not tending to a final goal of 
good, the moral government of the world would be imperfect. He 
is fully convinced— 
‘“« That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love.” 

We are well aware that, in this passage, the poet is referring to 
the condition of man after death, and not to that of living men after 
our death. But it might, we think, be shown that the providential 
optimism which the passage indicates, while primarily affecting his 
theology, has also an influence on his politics; and that, like Jacob’s 
ladder, it stretches from heaven to earth. To this religious faith in 
human improvement—as, indeed, to all forms of religious optimism 
—-it is easy to raise objections. An opponent might try to catch 
the poet in the meshes of a net, similar to the one which the disciples 
of Bishop Butler cast so often and so vigorously, that they are them- 
selves in some danger of falling overboard. Does not the difficulty 
lie (such an opponent might ask) in the existence of evil, rather than 
in its duration? If the Divine benevolence is somehow compatible 
with an immensity of suffering in 1874, what guarantee have we 
that it will cease to be so compatible in 2874, or in 3874? Still, m 
spite of the apparent force of this objection, we do not quarrel with 
the poet for carrying out his Theism into those optimistic conclusions 
without which Theism itself would be but a shadow and a name. 
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Only we say that, though this belief in progress may be naturally 
drawn from theological premises, a belief that is so drawn is not 
likely to be an intense, or what may be called a working, belief. If 
whatever is, is right, why trouble oneself overmuch about what is, or 
what will be? Also, it should be remarked, that the state in which 
a man feeds his spiritual nature on the hopes of a posterity which he 
will never see, is a highly artificial state, and arises chiefly under 
peculiar conditions. Some one has called Unitarianism a feather-bed 
to catch a falling Christian ; and, in like manner, the support and 
stimulus which is derived from dwelling on the probable grandeur of 
a remote posterity is little needed, save when other supports have 
failed. Now, the poet is in too good a condition to need stimulants 
of this kind. He probably thinks most men happy now; and he 
certainly cherishes the hope that all men, and apparently all animals, 
will be everlastingly happy hereafter."_ Hence he is so well satistied 
with the present generation, that his heart has hardly any room for 
the “ great race which is to be.” It is true that his vision of the pre- 
sent is not always as radiant as might be gathered from what we 
have said; indeed, some of his narratives are very tragical. But, 
even when this is the case, the gloom of the recital is seldom unre- 
lieved. Either, as in ‘ Aylmer’s Field,” and in “ Vivien,” the 
tragical result is due to the sufferer’s own fault or folly ; or else, as 
in “Enoch Arden,” it is represented as something rare and mys- 
terious, if not sacred—a riddle which we may fail to solve, but which 
certainly has its solution. And, from this point of view, the poet’s 
tendency to see good underlying evil, and to hope against hope, even 
when he seems to despair, may be contrasted with the inveterate 
habit of ending stories badly, with pessimism aforethought, which is 
so depressing in the masterpieces of George Eliot. It may almost be 
said that Mr. Tennyson regards the world as in the main a healthy 
one, though sometimes out of joint; while George Eliot regards it as 
a moral chaos, with no joint to be out of. 

Perhaps, if we desire to see yet further what attitude Mr. Tennyson 
holds with regard to our social system, considered as a whole, we 
can hardly do better than inquire what he thinks of such minor 
matters as old customs. These are, in fact, the straws which show 
the course of the wind. But it must be owned that the test which 

(1) In Memoriam, liii. Hume mentions a certain Chevalier Ramsay who believed in 
the salvation of “all men, beasts, and devils.’’ Origen also looked forward to the devil 
being at length reformed. It is to be hoped that, if bugs and rattlesnakes are to be 
our future companions, they too will be changed. But may not so complete a change 
as will be needful affect their personal identity? Or, on the other hand, may 
not the animals in Elysium claim riddance of oppressors, and object to the misozoic 
intrusion of men? The Sandemanians, of whom Faraday was one, are said to throw 


their universalism into the form that all men are to be saved through Christ, whether 


they believe in him or not. ‘Two, if not three, passages in the Pauline Epistles favour 
this latter view. : 


—e, 
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they furnish is not infallible. We have known very able men, who 
in their feelings were tenacious of the past, and who in small 
matters gave way to those feelings,—who, for example, were made 
quite uncomfortable if their seat was changed at the dinner-table; 
while yet, when any important question arose, they reasoned them- 
selves into being reformers. But such persons are rare, and are 
probably most rare among poets. For, so habitually is the poet 
under the influence of sentiment and emotion, that he is rarely able, by 
force of argument, to become a promoter of change if constitutionally 
adverse to change; he cannot so far work against the grain. And, 
therefore, in dealing with a poet, great stress should be laid on any 
indication that he may have left of his views about early usages and 
traditions. Happily, in the present instance, such an indication is 
to be found in connection with the festivities of Christmas-eve :— 
‘* Old sisters of a day gone by, 

Grey nurses loving nothing new; 

Why should they miss their yearly due 

Before their time? They too will die.” 
Compare with this passage, and especially with the last four words, the 
commencement of another passage, which, however, is written in a 
less regretful spirit, a passage, in the opinion of M. Taine, unsur- 
passed by any writer since Goethe in calmness and dignity :-— 

‘The old order changeth, yieldeth place to new, 


And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


It is to be observed that these two passages, though differing some- 
what in their tone, are alike in this, that they imply the certainty 
of change, and the t ransitoriness of all human institutions. To all 
human institutions the poet seems ready to apply the language 
which a great orator applied to the House of Lords ; they are not 
‘made for perpetuity.” Thus, again, Mr. Tennyson says of our 
“little systems”—does this phrase include the Church and the 
Monarchy ?—‘ They have their day and cease to be.” While, 
however, he accepts the mavrd pet of civilization, and holds that 
“the years with change advance,” he desires that the change should 
be a evadual one. He is, indeed, far removed from the ine selfish- 
ness which vents itself in such phrases as Aprés mot le déluge, and 
which will stave off reform during its own generation at the peril of 
revolution in the next. But he thinks that the motion of the great 
social engine will be safer if a drag is placed on the wheel. Things 
are going, and must go, but they are going quite fast enough.’ 

(1) The passage which most exactly expresses this idea occurs in the Last Zournament:— 


“The ptarmigan that whitens ere his hour 
Woos his own end.” 


But we have hesitated to bring forward this passage, as it is placed in the mouth of 
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It is of great importance, if we would know how far, and 
in what sense, a man is a Liberal, to inquire whether he is 
confident or uneasy as to the growth of knowledge. And on 
this point Mr. Tennyson is fairly explicit. He, of course, wishes 
knowledge to “circle with the winds;”’ but he is yet more anxious 
that she should “know her place,” as “the second, not the 
first,” and that Reverence should fly as her “herald;” a very 
edifying phrase, but one which, as sometimes understood, might 
tend, we fear, to clip the wings of knowledge. What is the precise 
kind of reverence for which, here and elsewhere, the poet is so eager 
to do battle? It cannot be the reverence due to virtue, talent, and 
learning; for about the propriety of this reverence there is no dispute. 
Will it be said that what he is inculeating is reverence for religion, 
and obedience to the will of God? In that case, his opponents will 
reply, not that they are unwilling to reverence and obey what they 
know to be the will of God, but that they must know what is the 
will of God, which they are to reverence and obey. Thus they 
will maintain that, in doubtful cases, knowledge must fix alike the 
objects and the limits of reverence ; in fact, that knowledge holds : 
standing Court of Appeal, in which reverence is a suitor. It is 
clear that no consistent advocate of this view, while using the word, 
reverence, in the above sense, would follow the poet in regarding 
knowledge as her handmaid. What then can the reverence be, 
which the poet opposes to, and sets above, modern inquiry? The 
reverence to which he refers, so far as it has any meaning, must 
mean reverence for the teaching and the traditions of the past. 
Now we fully admit that the absence of this kind of reverence 
is the besetting failing of reformers; and, in particular, that 
reformers in science are too prone to disregard those popular 
generalisations, which are built on the experience of ages, and which, 
however unscientifically expressed, have often some measure of 
truth.! But it is for the very reason that these defects are so bound 
up with the spirit of inquiry, that a moralist who values that spirit 
should hesitate to treat them with severity ; just as a legislator, who 
wished to encourage the accumulation of wealth, would not be too 
hard on an occasional miser. The mind of an advanced thinker has 


come, through long habit, to run in an innovating groove ; and, if 
Tristram. Has the poet made one of his villains “lie like truth,’ and express the 
writer's own sentiments,—as Shakspeare has sometimes expressed his own sentiments 
in the person of Iago, and the author of the Book of Job in the person of Eliphaz ? 

(1) A good instance of this excess of scepticism about empirical inductions, which 
science has not yet wholly explained, is furnished by Mr. Buckle, in his wild doubts 
about the inheritance of moral qualities. Probably the doubts sometimes expressed 
about the bad effects of breeding in and in, and about the importance of pure air, and 
pure water, are instances of the same kind. Practical men, such as breeders and 
doctors, seldom maintain these paradoxes. 


VOL. XV. N.S. R 
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you pull it forcibly out of that groove, there is a danger that it will 
not run on at all. Of course it would be better that he should give 
the past its due; which is like saying that it would be better if all men 
were perfect. But we know that even Bacon was unjust to the 
Aristotelians ; and to expect even the greatest of intellectual pioneers 
to be always fair in dealing with his predecessors is like begging a 
poet to be indulgent to his critics, or warning a tanner against over- 
rating the utility of leather. Perhaps it would not be hard to name 
distinguished living writers, in various branches of literature, who, 
through the very greatness of their own achievements, are disinclined 
to give quarter to persons who still mumble the shibboleths of former 
days; but, whileone regrets their hard-hitting, and what may be termed 
their Liberal intolerance, what true reformer would not prefer these 
Ishmaels to the most courtly apologists of tradition ? Also, it must 
be borne in mind that, especially in England, there will always be 
persons of this latter class who will be only too eager to correct the 
failings we have described ; and, if we follow Aristotle’s rule, and 
deal most leniently with the extremes to which human nature is least 
disposed, it must be owned that, as between profound knowledge 
with deficient reverence for the past, and an obsequious reverence 
for the past with deficient knowledge, the latter defect is not the 
more uncommon one. 

If, however, the poet is not quite happy about the spread of 
knowledge, he is far less so about the spread of democracy. He is 
not complimentary in his allusions to the lower classes,— 

‘«¢ The herd, wild hearts and feeble wings, 
That every sophister can lime.” 
It is easy “to fool the crowd with glorious lies.” Indeed is not 
such credulity to be expected from ‘brainless mobs?” The raw 
world is to be drilled “ till crowds at length be sane, and crowns be 
just.” From this passage, indeed, and from others, we are glad to 
learn that Mr. Tennyson has no liking for lawless powers, and that 
he dreads this extreme nearly as much as the opposite one. The 
wide range, however, of his political antipathies has one bad result. 
It centres his affections on his countrymen, with something like a 
Greek or a Jewish exclusiveness. His love is 
‘¢* For English natures, freemen, friends, 
Thy brothers and immortal souls ;”’ ! 
almost as if foreigners, as distinguished from his countrymen, were 
what Mr. Robert Montgomery would have called “soulless things.” 





(1) This abrupt transition from sublunary relations to souls reminds one of a singular 
anti-climax the other way. A late head of a college at Oxford is reported to have sent 
for one of his Fellows who had turned Catholic, and said to him in a stern voice: “ Sir, 
I grieve to inform you that, by this deplorable act, you have not merely imperilled your 
immortal soul, but also incurred my displeasure.” 
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In truth, he is made thoroughly English by a process of elimination 
and rejection. A contemporary (and one in which we should not 
expect to find an excess of Gallican sympathies) has remarked that, 
throughout the poet’s writings, there occurs no reference to conti- 
nental politics, except two or three allusions to France, “ not con- 
ceived in the most generous spirit.” Perhaps, too, his works 
contain one or two indications that he is scarcely more favourable to 
America and her institutions than to the “schoolboy heat, and blind 
hysterics of the Celt.””. Thus he is thrown back on his own country. 
He admits, indeed, that, even here, there are some inconveniences (pro- 
bably Reform Bills) which make him “ ill at ease.” Also, he seems 
to agree with Mr. Mill about “that chaos of barbarism called 
English law ”’ :— 
‘* the lawless science of our law, 
That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances.” 


But generally he likes precedents ; at least, he wishes Freedom 
‘* to broaden slowly down 
From precedent to precedent.” 
And thus he approves of our solemn march in politics being as slow 
and stately as that of the ghost in Hamlet. Indeed, we are, in all 
respects, a chosen generation and a peculiar people ; 


‘* we are a people yet, 
Tho’ all men else their nobler dreams forget.” 


This sentiment of nationality, or, let us say, insularity, in the poet 


is, in many ways, suggestive. There is a proverb which deprecates 
the superfluous toil of supplying from elsewhere the town of New- 
castle with coals. Do the English, as a rule, require that their 
favourite poet should be continually applying sedatives to their 
national diffidence, and reminding them of their superiority to the 
rest of the world ? May one not even ask whether he might not 
have been a yet greater man than he is, if he had been less subject 
to what look like Laureate influences, and, perhaps, if he had not 
been Laureate ? 

As Mr. Tennyson is so great an admirer of his country, he is 
naturally enthusiastic for constitutional monarchy. We do not mean 


(1) Quarterly Review, No. 252. We have sometimes thought that the poet’s long 
enjoyment of public favour has engendered in him a universal good-humour, and that, 
except reviewers and perhaps Frenchmen, he neither hates nor despises any one. His 
want of liking for the French is natural enough; for, like Clough’s Claude, he is 
assuredly one who 

‘Puts not his trust in leagues, nor any suffrage by ballot, 
Never predicted Parisian millenniums, never beheld a 
New Jerusalem coming down dressed like a bride out of heaven 
Right on the Place de la Concorde.” 


R 2 
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merely that he deems that institution suitable to England at the 
present time. He would wish the plant to be of very general growth, 
and he certainly does not underrate its medicinal properties. It is 
true that, in one passage, relating to future ages, he speaks of “the 
vast Republics that may grow.” But each of these will probably 
be, what he calls England, a “ crown’d Republic.” Or, if they are 
to be crownless, we may be sure that they will be worked by the “great 
race” which he foresees, that they will send deputies to “the Parlia- 
ment of Man,” and will be united in “the Federation of the World.” 
If such Republics are to be, it is to us as if they were not to be; for 
they lie beyond the reach of present conduct. In the meantime, at 
any rate, he would, we imagine, be as zealous for the British consti- 
tution as statesmen were shortly after the fall of Napoleon. Indeed, 
it is in his poem on the great antagonist of Napoleon, that he has 
expressed himself to this effect most strongly. The following passage 
deserves notice :— 


‘* O statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our noble England whole, 
And save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient throne, 
That sober freedom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings ; 
For saving that, ye help to save mankind.” 


In these lines, some of us may think the “loyal passion” a little 
extravagant. But we must not on that account be hard on their 
author. For a passionate loyalty is as natural, and in a certain sense 
as becoming, in a Conservative poet, as a want of political foresight 
isin a bishop. If we desired to multiply proofs of the respectful 
interest that Mr. Tennyson takes in everything royal, we should 
recur to his Laureate poems. But, instead of making so unprofitable 
a digression, we will give for what they are worth, two passages 
from the “ Idylls of the King,” passages which are doubtless _histo- 
rically appropriate, but which are curious as indicating the sort of 
particulars on which the poet loves to dwell. The first passage is 
that in which the disreputable Modred is spared by Lancelot, because 
of the latter (unhappily for himself and for others) “ reverencing 
king’s blood in a bad man.” The other passage is the one that 
describes how the repentant Guinevere was at length set over a 
nunnery, in consequence of various qualifications, “ And likewise 
for the high rank she had borne.” Is it as a satirist that the poet 
tells us this? Doubtless, in those times, Guinevere’s former rank 
would have told in her favour. Yet, when we reflect how she had 
borne that rank, and why she lost it, it seems an odd reason for 
making her Abbess. 

In the above instances we have a good illustration of the difficulty 
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which arises in regard to so many of Mr. Tennyson’s poems,—the 
difficulty of extracting a definite and certain moral from them. 
This difficulty is especially marked in the case of the “ Idylls ;” and 
must serve as our excuse for saying less about them than the space 
they occupy in the entire collection would seem to warrant. Indeed, 
the poet himself seems to waver as to the meaning which he attaches 
to them. He has come, of late years, to regard them less as embodying 
an ideal, and more as an allegory. This change in his interpretation 
of the “Idylls” has been marked by a change in his manner of 
treating them. He has tended more and more to bring an element 
of unearthliness into them; till, at last, towards the close of “Gareth 
and Lynette,” we light on a spiritual wonderland, where the atmo- 
sphere is charged with allegory, and where we expect, every moment, 
to meet our old acquaintances, Apollyon and Giant Despair. But, in 
three out of the four original “ Idylls,” this magical apparatus is 
almost wanting; and, in Guinevere above all, there are passages 
which, not merely are not allegorical, but are plainly didactic in their 
‘tone, and, indeed,- have a strong flavour of a modern sermon. Here, 
then, the times of Arthur are clearly held up as an ideal ;_ but how far 
the ideal is regarded as attainable now, is another matter. It is 
probable that the poet holds an attitude towards those times similar 
to that which Comte held towards the Catholic Middle Ages, and Mr. 


Grote towards the Athens of Pericles. He regards them, not as the 
shore towards which we are to steer, but as the polar star by gazing 
on which we are to shape our course. In other words, he considers 
them his Golden Age; though like Shelley, he doubtless would not 


wish to see “the golden years return,” without great changes. 


Indeed, a fusion between the customs and ideas of the two ages is 
utterly impossible. As Burke said, the age of chivalry is gone; and 
from what the poet writes about that age, it is hard to draw conclu- 
sions as to what he thinks about his own age. The only such con- 
clusions that we shall attempt to draw, fall under one head. These 
poems seem to recognise the subjection of women in its extreme 
form. The wife is throughout represented as existing mainly 
for the sake of her husband,—indeed, as being a sort of detached 
limb of her husband, or a live piece of domestic furniture. Of 
course, the poet himself does not go as far as this. He is kept from 
any such extravagance by being in a manner tied down to the pre- 
sent age. But there is little doubt that he sometimes approaches as 
near to that extreme view as the length of his tether will allow. 
There is, no doubt, high authority in support of his opinion. St. 
Paul, among whose many merits respect for conjugal (or, indeed, for 
political) independence had no place, speaks of woman as being the 
glory of the man, as man is the glory of God; seemingly establish- 
ing, in this respect, a sort of geometrical ratio between the three. 
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And Milton, in a well-known line, has given expression, in a 
modified form, to the same unchivalrous idea. But perhaps the 
most singular assertion of the marital prerogative is addressed 
by the Tamed Shrew to her sister, Bianca :— 

‘‘ Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 

Thy head, thy sovereign ;” 
and more to the same effect. Such sentiments, however, which were 
scarcely anachronisms some centuries ago, are great anachronisms 
now ; and it is because the literature of the past contains so much in 
favour of these degrading doctrines, that one is bound to meet them 
with a more emphatic protest. Akin to the poct’s teaching about 
wifely subjection, is his support of ultra-domesticity ; he attaches, 
not indeed too great, but too exclusive an importance, to the duties 
subsisting between husband and wife, and indirectly to those sub- 
sisting between all the members of the family; other duties are 
thrown into the background. Need we say that the ideal of the 
family is, not that some members of it should be mainly instrumental 
to the happiness of other members, but that the various members 
should comfort and sustain one another in struggling for the good of 
all men? This latter obligation is well expressed, though with a 
tinge of quixotic burlesque, by the cousin of Aurora Leigh :— 
‘** To wed 

Requires less mutual love than common love, 

For two together to bear out at once 

Upon the loveless many. Work in pairs, 

In galley-couplings or in marriage-rings, 

The difference lies in the honour, not the work,— 

And such we’re bound to. . . . Love’s fool-paradise 

Is out of date, like Adam’s.” 
In this passage is laid down a principle diametrically opposed to 
the prevailing custom, which regards a married couple as a species 
of double-star, revolving in a single orbit, and having only an 
indirect influence on the surrounding universe. Now, the “Idylls” 
tend to encourage this double-star theory of marriage, at least so 
far as the duties of the wife are concerned; and thus, fuel is 
added to a flame which, in truth, required water. Our comfortable, 
and comfort-seeking age is only too anxious to forget the great 
doctrine which early Christianity taught in its own way, the doctrine 
that whoso devotes himself to duty and the good of others, may claim 
with us a higher and closer than any natural kinship; he is our 
brother, and sister, and mother. Far be it from us to exalt public 
duties to the exclusion of private. But the importance of these 
latter is a lesson which, theoretically, most men, and especially most 
Englishmen, have already overlearnt. These duties they should be 
taught to fulfil, and not to leave the others unfulfilled. 

If any comment were needed on the feudal relations between 
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husband and wife, it might be found in the loyalty or servility of the 
too submissive Enid. But our limits forbid us to inquire why the 
poet so revels in cases of domestic morality run mad; or what he 
thinks of the unmaidenliness of Lynette, or of the posthumous trip 
of Elaine, or of the asceticism of Sir Galahad, or of the contrast, 
—reflecting, if it does not encourage, one of the worst faults of 
our social system—between the lingering respect, which, to the last, 
the perfect king entertained for Lancelot, and the “flaming death” 
which he, at one time, destined for Guinivere. From the “Idylls” we 
pass to the “Princess;”” a poem which exhibits some of the poet’s 
opinions about women more clearly than any other single poem, even 
than “ Locksley Hall.” For the “Princess” has at least the merit, that 
in it the poet does not act the part of a ventriloquist, speaking in a 
voice unlike his own, and sending it from every possible corner. 
Its moral, whether good or bad, is quite simple. It deals with the 
higher education of women; and on that education it is a satire. 
We are well aware that, in the poem, this question is mixed up with 
that of the more disputable of “ women’s rights;” but, after all, 
the two objects are distinct; and it is to the higher education 
of women that we now wish to call attention. We may even think 
that, before we are in a position to inquire how far the more dazzling 
prizes of life should be placed within women’s reach, they should 
receive a thoroughly sound education, that probably their acquisition 
of knowledge should have the stimulus of constant emulation,—and 
that certainly the knowledge itself should be brought to the test of 
frequent examinations; for the want of which, so few, even of clever 
women, know how much they know, and at what point their know- 
ledge ceases. It is scarcely too much to say that the poet, at least 
when he wrote the “ Princess,” regarded the higher education of 
a woman, like the strength and beauty of a Helot, as a forbidden 
luxury. A cynical Conservative, on being asked whether the mind 
of some lady was not strong and original, is reported to have 
answered, that it was “as strong as poison, and as original as sin.” 
In parts of the “ Princess,” there is a spirit similar to this, though 
transformed into an angel of light. It may doubtless be objected 
that what the poet condemns in women is, not learning, but pedantry ; 
but to this objection we may apply reasoning almost identical with 
that which we have used already, when speaking of free inquiry and 
reverence. Pedantry is a sort of shadow, which tends to follow 
learning, and to darken its course. Where there are many learned 
persons, there will generally be some pedants. And the weakness is 
one to which, at present, learned women are peculiarly liable. They 
know that the general public used not to relish them as a class, and 
that, even now, it regards not a few of them as “ social failures ; ” and 
they, in their turn, are tempted to confront the public with that 
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commonest of failings, a sclf-asserting timidity,—an uncasiness 
disguised as excess of ease. It is as if they wished, by showing off 
their wisdom, to convict their persecutors of folly. But, as the status 
of authoresses improves, their characteristic defects, which are much 
diminished already, are likely to disappear; and, in any case, those 
defects, and the corresponding merits, of learned women grow so close 
together, that even the former deserve consideration ; we shall not be 
in ahurry to burn up the tares, if we set a just value on the wheat. 
It is only fair to add that, in a fine passage, the poet predicts that men 
and women will “ grow liker.” His concession, however, is not 
worth much. For, as usual, he expects the crown of civilisation to 
come without the cross. He seems to believe in a vis medicatriz nature, 
by virtue of which, social maladies, if left alone, will cure themselves. 
And thus he persists in opposing the first step that tends towards the 
distant goal; for distant, in the present case, it is certainly to be; 
‘‘in the long years,” possibly in the millennium. Hence, we may 
conclude that, with regard to the position of women, the poet is a 
Conservative, and that, just as some great philosopher, we think 
Hume, regarded free-thinking, in the popular sense of the term, as 
“too strong a virtue for a woman,”’ so our author seems to consider 
all free thought and free discussion as lying out of her province. 
While, however, we maintain that, on the whole, the poct’s 
opinion about women is what is called stationary, we must add that, 
to this rule, there are two exceptions. We heartily agree with the 
first exception, which is to be found in the “ Princess,” gud minimé 
veris. He holds that it will be a boon to woman when mankind— 


‘* Will clear away the parasitic forms 
That seem to keep her up, but drag her down.” 


We understand this passage to refer to that exaggerated politeness, 
by which men often wish to protest that they respect-women, but by 
which, like the play-queen in Hamlet, they in reality “protest too 
much.” Of course we are speaking only of courtesy which, as 
Guildenstern would have said, is ‘ not of the right breed.” So long 
as Nature—acting, it may be, through what the Newton of the biolo- 
gical sciences has so happily called ‘“ sexual selection’ —thinks proper 
to make women physically, if not intellectually, weaker than men, it 
is right and proper that this weakness should be counteracted by 
extra attention. But it should be borne in mind that this extra 
attention is only the corrective, and should in some sort be the 
measure, of woman’s weakness; and that, if excessive, it tends to 
perpetuate that weakness: just as a weak leg, if overbandaged, is 
disabled from acquiring strength. In truth, the “ enforced ceremony” 
which Shakspeare notices specially in connection with the decline of love 
and friendship, should be regarded as a bush which is by no means a 
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guarantee of good wine. Still, it is generally better for reforms to 
come from within than from without; and, in the present instance, if 
men are to assume a more erect attitude in their social dealings with 
women, it would be less satisfactory that the change should be 
imposed on women by men, than that women themselves should be 
educated into desiring it. Anyhow, the existing fault is on the right 
side. It may sometimes be wise to pay even an excessive honour 
to the weaker vessel, on the principle on which (to carry on a former 
illustration) a surgeon, when in doubt, will prefer giving a sprained 
leg too much support to giving it too little. 

The other exception to which we refer may be expressed in the 
words, that love is “lord of all.”” It moves our poet’s indignation 
that parents should ever “sell” their daughters, as he calls it;* in 
other words, that they should be so unromantic as to prefer rich and 
well-born respectability to the most exalted penniless virtue. We 
own that, on this point, we are more conservative, or at least more 
indulgent to Conservatives, than the poet is. Of course, personal 
predilections will count for everything in the Golden Year; but then, 
in the Golden Year many other things will be different. So long as 
wealth enjoys its present amount of consideration, and so long as 
women, as a rule, like consideration so much, and poverty so little, it 
seems natural that parents should wish their sons-in-law to be, at 


least, not poor. Indeed, from the poet himself they may take warning 
about an unequal marriage, in which 


‘* They that loved 
At first like dove and dove, were cat and dog. 
She was the daughter of a cottager, 
Out of her sphere.” 


It is evident that the poet is not prepared to go Rousseau’s length, 
and to blame a king for being unwilling that his daughter should 
marry an executioner, who should chance to be her most virtuous 
suitor. Yet with the extreme supposition of this unprincely alliance, 
the reasoning implied in the poet’s more moderate opinion is, to some 
extent, involved. The question is, after all, one of degree; and the 
rule must vary in different cases. There are many persons of whom 
one could safely predict that, if poverty came in at the door, their 
love would not fly out of the window. So, again, a wide discretion 


(1) “The woman-markets of the West, 
Where our Caucasians let themselves be sold,” 
mean, we imagine, balls and parties. In the Ringlet, a jilted suitor burns a lock of 
hair which had been given him by his guondam intended, and indignantly exclaims,— 
“ For what is this which now I’m told, 
I that took you for true gold, 
She that gave you’s bought and sold, 
Sold, sold.” 


Would not an actual recipient of such a token have been more generous thau to write 
this, or to think it ? 
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should be granted to “middle-aged young ladies,’ whose judgment 
is ripe, and at whose door poverty is not likely to enter in the shape 
of a large family. It is, indeed, probable that, in relation to 
daughters of all sorts, parents often exercise their authority too 
much and too long. Yet, seeing how often a mariage de convenance 
turns out happily, we own that we cannot hate those too watchful 
protectors as hard as the poet seems to hate them. Briefly, then, 
we think that marriages will never be made in heaven, until the 
earth is a paradise; and that the reform by which the wisest and 
best men will always be given the victory in the struggle for matri- 
mony, is one of those gregarious reforms which must bide the time 
of other reforms, and which, like misfortunes, will not come single. 
The two poems which deal with this subject most fully, are 
“ Locksley Hall” and “ Aylmer’s Field.”’ The former of these is not 
so safe a guide to us as might be wished, for the old reason that it is 
hard to say how far in it the poet is his own interpreter. Still, we 
may remark that, in this poem, the hero resents too savagely his 
cousin’s fickleness; and we may be sure that the rich cousin-in-law, 
when possessed with the pugnacious jealousy and the spoony prig- 
gishness of a young bridegroom, would have been better pleased 
with a modest and resigned Tua sit Lavinia conjux, than with being 
told that his nature was gross, and that he was a clown. Nor can it 
be said that the poet is wholly uncommitted to what he makes his 
hero say; for, on other subjects, the hero is the eloquent exponent 
of the poet’s own views. You cannot play fast and loose with your 
mouthpiece. Ifa character is your alter ego up to a certain point, 
he cannot, without a distinct disavowal, suddenly cease to be your 
alter ego. And thus, it is hard to suppose that the hero of “Locksley 
Hall” who is Mr. Tennyson, when he speaks about knowledge and 
progress, can be wholly unlike Mr. Tennyson, when he speaks about 
love. While saying this, however, we fully admit that in parts of 
“Locksley Hall” there is a certain designed exaggeration, and that 
the poet’s views about parents’ duties and daughters’ rights, are more 
clearly exhibited in “ Aylmer’s Field.” Mr. Simcox, in his paper 
on “ Art and Morality,” has remarked that “ it is hard not to think 
‘Aylmer’s Field’ an immoral poem.” It is certainly odd that, in 
this poem, the reader is made to sympathise with the holders of a 
clandestine correspondence. Much might be said about such secret 
letters ; but they are a very delicate subject to handle, whether on 
the part of writer, receiver, discoverer, poet, or reviewer. Suffice it 
to say, that it seems hard that the clergyman,—while casting no 
reproach on his brother Leolin’s underhand dealing, and while 
extending to the latter’s suicide (it was not euthanasia) an excessive 
and most unpriestly indulgence,—should have preached a violent 
sermon at Edith’s parents, from the too applicable text, “ Behold 
your house is left unto you desolate.” 
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Of Mr. Tennyson’s poems the worst in point of moral is “ Maud.” 
Hitherto we have only complained of him as standing still, when he 
ought to push forward. In “Maud” he is a reactionist. The 
tendency of this poem is towards the revival of faults which, in 
England at least, were fast dying out,—the thirst for military glory, 
and the aristocratic contempt for trade. Indeed, at the thought of 
the “ giant liar,” the poet is seized with a sort of polemomania. It 
must be understood that, in saying this, we are urging nothing 
against wars which are practically defensive ; including under that 
term, wars, seemingly offensive, which forestall a threatened aggression. 
Also, we are well aware that ancient writers, Lucan, for example, 
have decried the enervating effects of a long peace, and have contended 
for the bracing moral atmosphere of war. They seem to think that 
peaceful nations are, as it were, sentenced to “ groan and sweat” in 
a life-long and exhausting slavery ; and that, of this sentence, with- 
out shedding of blood, there is no remission. Even Shakspeare, 
whether expressing his own opinions or not, has written in this 
spirit. Falstaff speaks with scorn of the “cankers of a calm world 
and a long peace.” And the servants of Aufidius describe peace as 
making men hate one another, “because they then less need one 
another.” Nor is such language without a side of truth. <A great 
war has sometimes had a wonderful effect in drawing together 
a disunited people, and in widening the military zeal, commonly 
known as esprit de corps, into a not less absorbing love of father- 
land. It has also sometimes happened that such consolidation has 
been most important to a commonwealth, and that it is hard to 
see by what other process it could have been brought about. And 
when the nation thus benefited has been one to which civilisation 
owes much, people are apt to cast an indulgent glance on its 
wars, and to apply to them the convenient euphemism, that they were 
justified by the result; though, even then, the gain has been 
purchased at a frightful moral cost to conquerors as well as conquered, 
and though, as affecting neutrals and posterity, an unnecessary war 
must always be an act pessimi exempli. Still, the above remarks 
apply mainly to ancient wars; and, granting that war may have had 
its uses formerly, as much may be said of slavery; so that we have 
no more right to infer any present use in the one social evil than in 
the other. Indeed, it is one of the great advantages of modern civilisa- 
tion, and especially of free institutions, that they offer so many good 
outlets to individual activity, which might otherwise have centred 
on self. Some such activity possessed the hero of “ Maud.” We 
quite agree that, being in a morbid state of mind, he, like his fellow 
in “Locksley Hall,” was right in resolving to “mix with action.” But 
we do not much like the line which his energy took. One is startled 
to read in Horace Walpole of an enterprising young student, who, 
on failing in an application for a chaplaincy, acquiesced in the 
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modest duties of a postilion. And with a disappointment not wholly 
unlike this, one hears that a philosopher, even an indifferent one, 
should, out of all professions, have chosen that of a soldier. One 
considers such a renegade as a poetical revival of the philosopher, 
Iecius, who sunk his wisdom in war, and who 


** Socraticum domum 
Mutare loricis Iberis, 
Pollicitus meliora, tendit.”’ 
Also, the anti-climax strikes us all the more from its occurring ina 
work of fiction; for the entire plot of the work must have depended 
on its author’s caprice, and he would certainly have told us if his hero’s 
combativeness had been the result of secondary considerations, such 
as a large military connection, or private interest at the Horse-Guards. 
Why should not the restless young zealot have been made to find a 
vent for his surplus activity in turning to— 
‘* dearer matters, 

Dear to the man that is dear to God ; 

How best to help the slender store, 

How mend the dwellings of the poor ?” 
Still, so long as we have wars, we must have soldiers; and, therefore, 
what we most complain of in “Maud” is, not that its leading 
character should have drowned his reflections in the Crimean war, 
but that war itself should be held up to our respect as a condition of 
national well-being. The poet seems to think about bodies politic, what 
the old school of doctors used to think about natural bodies, that it is 
only by an occasional blood-letting that their noxious humours can 
be discharged. Was he not in a juster as well as a happier frame of 
mind, when he said of our greatest warrior that— 

‘* for one so true 

There must be other, nobler work to do 

Than when he fought at Waterloo?” 
Doubtless, it may be objected that the wild speaker in “ Maud”’ is 
not the poet, and does not express the poet’s views. We quite agree 
that there is, in relation to “ Maud,” this double personality. In- 
deed, we consider the poem about as striking an instance as could 
be named of what we call poetical ventriloquism. The objection, 
however, may be met by the two rules of interpretation which were 
laid down at the outset of this article. First, the poet was not 
obliged to expound the erratic views of “ Maud;” nor would he 
have done so without disclaimer, if he had been strongly opposed to 
them,—if, for example, he had been a member of the Peace-party or 
an admirer of the Emperor Nicholas. We put these extreme cases 
in order to show that the poet cannot wholly escape responsibility 
for opinions which he delivers, so to say, at second-hand. It is 
merely a question of degree how far his responsibility extends. 
Secondly, there can at least be no doubt as to the impression which 
“Maud ” leaves on many readers. Able writers and speakers, from 
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Mr. Cobden downwards, have condemned the moral of this poem ; 
and it is only the beauty of certain passages that has procured for it 
from Liberals the toleration which it has velveil 

From this distasteful subject it is a relief to turn to the good 
service done by the poet in regard to theology. We have already 
spoken of his religious optimism; and the few words that we have 
to add about his theology, relate chiefly to its social aspects. Two 
kindred questions, or parts of the same question, present themselves: 
what does he expect as to the religion of the future? and what 
influence does he exercise on the religion of the present ? On the 
former of these questions, his trumpet gives an uncertain sound. 
We have referred to his mention of the “Christ that is to be,” 
apparently the prophet of the future, who might seem to have some 
affinity with the “ great race which is to be,” and who will perhaps 
raise among them a theological phoenix out of the ashes of beliefs 
now existing. With this passage might be compared the statement 
“that God fulfils Himself in many ways,” the passage about “ our 
little systems,” and the somewhat stronger metaphor contained in 
the words, ‘(a dust of systems and of cr coda.” It must be owned 
that the last two passages have a resemblance to Shelley’s couplet 


‘* Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam, 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream.” 


The sentiment, common to these three passages, comes most naturally 
from writers who take—as Shelley avowedly took—a bird’s-eye view 
of our “ little systems ” of belief, and who 


** sit as God, holding no form of creed, 
3ut contemplating all.” 


One seems to hear the echo of a deeper and sadder scepticism in the 
lines :— 


‘¢ So hold I commerce with the dead ; 
Or so methinks the dead would say ; 
Or so shall grief with symbols play, 
And pining life be fancy -fed.” 

— the above considerations, which might easily be pressed 
further, it is hard to resist the conclusion that Mr. Tennyson, in 
certain phases of his mind, has doubts whether Christianity is the 
ultimate form of God’s revelation to man. But there are passages 
which point to different phases of his mind ; and, on the whole, we 
are disposed to think that he is contained in that promising chrysalis, 
the Broad Church party, and that his creed is a colourless orthodoxy, 
and a Christianity without Hell. From this point of view the ex- 
pressions just cited have great importance; for they tend to show 
how our present Christianity differs from the Christianity of olden 
time, and how the Protestantism of thoughtful laymen is riddled 
through and through with rationalism. By reverting to one passage, 
we may make our meaning clear. Suppose a clergyman to have 
studied his Paley and Pearson, and to have convinced others, and 
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perhaps himself, that the creeds and articles contain eternal truth. 
Will he not open his eyes, if he observes that our most popular 
poet, a poet smiled on by orthodoxy, says that our little systems 
“cease to be,” and unflatteringly compares them to “ broken lights ?” 
We are not quite clear what conclusion either the poet or the 
clergyman would draw from these premises. But, at any rate, the 
poet furnishes us with an unclerical method of looking at great 
questions; and in the method much is involved.’ To a like effect, 
we may quote other passages from the same poem : 
‘¢ We have but faith, we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see.” 
We have heard very simpleminded believers repeat these lines with 
delight. But we doubt whether a simpleminded believer could have 
written them. They attribute certainty to the domain, not of faith, 
but of sight. How strangely such a doctrine contrasts with the 
intense and exclusive reality which the Apostles and Fathers 
bestowed on things unseen,—with the “we know no man after the 
flesh,” and the “ I know and am persuaded” of St. Paul. A similar 
remark may be applied to the line— 


‘* Believing where we cannot prove.” 


It is not easy to reconcile these words with the command to “ prove 


all things;”’ and we wonder what a missionary would rejoin to so con- 
venient a plea, if it was put forward, in the last resort, by a dis- 
comfited heathen. One thing, at least, is certain. It was not by 
giving theology the benefit of a charitable doubt, or by consciously 
letting religious sentiment fill wp the chinks of evidence, that the 
early Christians out of weakness were made strong, till at last they 
were more than conquerors. Our last quotation shall be one as to 
the meaning of which there can be no mistake. 
‘* There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 

Surely even the least sensitive orthodox ear must be struck by : 
discord between this sentiment and other good things that are taught ; 
for it must be owned that “doubting” or “wavering” is not 
among the virtues most insisted on in the Bible. It is true that 

(1) It is remarkable how systematically the poet bases his belief in a future life on 
natural religion, rather than on the apostolic teaching, as attested by miracles. In this, 
he is following in the track of other modern thinkers, who are awakening to a sense 
of what the writer heard Mr. Grote term the ‘ disingenuousness of Paley.”” The less 
short-sighted even of the clergy are beginning to see the danger of disabling human 
reason, and of pinning revelation to its external evidences. In illustration of this 
tendency, the following incident may be worth recording. Some fifteen years ago, 
when Bishop Wilberforce praised (without quite understanding) Mansell’s Bampton 
Lectures, Dr. Jeune made the somewhat oracular remark, that he had not expected 
to see the time, when Atheism would be demonstrated from the pulpit of St. Mary’s, 


and when the Member for the University of Oxford would advocate the worship of the 
Pagan divinities. 
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to most readers of this Review the poet’s liberalism must seem 
tame. But it is with a different class of readers that his mission lies. 
Hundreds of excellent persons take up their In Memoriam, and rn 
with surprise, how good and wholesome a thing “ honest doubt” i 
These hopeful neophytes will be yet further liowiiiee ed on esti 
from another poem that our Poet Laureate was a friend of the vasuiilins 
dox Maurice, and that he glanced at the latter’s would-be persecutors— 
comprising the bulk of dis clerical party—with the respect that they 
deserved. Thus the poet has the great merit that he speaks, like Rab- 
shakeh, to the people on the wall. His teaching is addressed, not to the 
instructed few, but to the many, who most need it. It may ina manner 
be said of his influence, that it is beaten out thin; and that it gains in 
the extent of its surface what it losesin solidity and depth. One of the 
first of living geologists said of Hugh Miller that, though his opinions 
were often wrong, yet he did good in his way; for the general public 
would take from Hugh Miller what it would not take from the great 
geologist. In like manner, Mr. Tennyson is a schoolmaster to lead 
us to more mature thinkers. And, having said this, we have, in fact, 
answered the question as to the poet’s influence on existing modes of 
belief. He has used the gentlest possible means of telling his readers 
that religious questions may involve difficulties, and that it is often 
the wisest and best men who feel those difficulties the most. And 
this lesson is a lesson of toleration. 

In conclusion, we must bear in mind how essentially Mr. Tennyson 
isa popular poet; and we may thus become reconciled to the fact 
that his works would certainly be expurgated in the Comtist 
Utopia, and that they do not contain the moral Liebig, which 
would alone satisfy descendants of the Platonic guardians. He is 
a physician of whom they that are whole have little need, but who 
may do good to the sickly and weak. If his sayings about theology 
err on the side of caution, it is something that he has helped to rid 
his countrymen of that hereditary intolerance which had become to 
them a second nature. If his ethical remarks ave mostly common- 
place, and if he attaches too exclusive an importance to domestic 
morality, it is much that he has taught that morality, in its purest 
form, in every educated household. The task of giving to the many 
what the many can bear, if not the highest task of all, is a necessary 
one. And of the success with which the poet has acquitted himself 
of this task, there can be no greater proof than the fact that he is 
the only living Englishman, besides Mr. Carlyle, whose name is 
already dlaaiiead, and rings, as it were, of the past; so that we are 
glad, at parting, to apply to him Byron’s line about Canova, and to 
say that 

‘* Such as the great of yore is Tennyson to-day.” 


LioneL A. ToLLLEMACHE. 





THE INCIDENCE OF IMPERIAL AND LOCAL TAXATION 
ON THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Tue working classes comprehend in this article all grades of working 
people, skilled and unskilled, in both town and country, domestic 
servants, and also that numerous body of small dealers whose 
sarnings are derived more from their labour than from their little 
stock in trade. It is not very important whether foremen are 
included or not, but they are so here as receiving wages. To 
measure the burden imposed on this vast section of society by both 
imperial and local taxation is a problem of much complexity and 
difficulty, admitting of no exact solution, but the grounds for a 
rational judgment may be found. Two questions are involved: 
How much do the working classes contribute to the revenue of the 
State? and—How much do they actually lose by the system of 
taxation? The first may possibly be answered with some approxi- 
mation to accuracy ; but the second is really the principal inquiry, 
and it is one as impossible to answer in arithmetical terms, as it 
would have been to estimate in precise figures the pecuniary loss 
inflicted on the working classes by the corn duties. The theoretical 
canons commonly applied to determine the incidence of taxes afford 
but moderate assistance, and are often misleading. They furnish us 
amply with inferences from ideal “average” or “natural” rates 
of wages and profit, respecting the ‘tendencies”’ of taxes “in the 
long run,” and “in the absence of disturbing causes.” But taxes 
are paid immediately, under the real conditions of life, and out of 
the actual wages and profits or other funds of individuals, not out 
of hypotheses or abstractions in the minds of economists. The 
working classes have had especial reason to complain of the acceptance 
of such abstractions as realities, and of inferences from them as rules 
of practical finance. The doctrine of the equality of wages has done 
much to perpetuate the low wages of agricultural labour in the 
southern counties, that of the equality of profits has injured the 
labouring classes generally, alike as recipients of wages, as con- 
sumers, and as taxpayers; and the doctrine of a “natural” rate of 
wages was the chief cause of the passing of the corn laws, the least 
mischief of which to the classes who live by labour, was the rise in 
the price of bread. It was inferred that the labourer’s pay must 
rise with the price of his food, and that taxes on wages are really 
taxes on profits,’ and accordingly members of parliament, on 
both sides of the House, discussed the duty on corn under, the 


(1) See Ricardo’s “ Principles of Political Economy and Taxation,” chap. xvi. 
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conviction that it could not fall on the labourer.! Mr. Ricardo himself 
opposed the duty in Parliament, simply on the ground that it would 
lower the profits of capitalists. In place of raising wages, it really 
lowered them, in a manner highly important to remember in an 
inquiry into the effects of existing taxation. ‘Take the great 
change in the corn laws,” said Mr. Gladstone, in a celebrated 
Budget speech. ‘You have created a trade in corn; by that trade 
you have created a corresponding demand for the commodities of 
which they (the working classes) are the producers, their labour 
being an essential element in their production, and it is the en- 
hanced price their labour brings, even more than the cheaper price 
of commodities, that forms the main benefit they receive.” One 
of the chief causes of the impossibility of ascertaining with exact- 
ness the amount of the burden of existing taxation on the classes in 
question, is that the effect on wages must be taken into account. But, 
although I cannot pretend to furnish an accurate estimate, I think 
the following investigation, brief as it necessarily is, will be found 
to establish at least: (1.) That the real burden imposed on the 
working classes by the present system of taxation, imperial and local, 
is incalculably greater than is generally supposed. (2.) That taxes 
which admittedly fall on them, seriously affect them in various ways 
besides those ordinarily taken account of. (3.) That they are con- 
tributors to a number of taxes generally believed not to touch them 
at all. 

Take first imperial taxation. Of the grievous inequality of the 
contribution levied from the working classes by the customs and 
excise duties, which produced nearly forty-seven millions of the 
sixty-five and a half millions raised by imperial taxation in the last 
financial year (exclusive of the revenue from the post-office, tele- 
graphs, crown lands, and miscellaneous receipts), there can be no 
question. The duty, for instance, on all qualities of tea is the same ; 
the duty on a pound of the finest cigars is little heavier than on a 
pour'd of common unmanufactured tobacco; the duties on beer, spirits, 
and wine make no distinction between rich and poor. It is indeed 
sometimes asserted that the wealthier classes pay, in addition to 
their own, their servants’ taxes on tea, sugar, and beer; but the 
very language in which one well-known writer defends this assump- 
tion, affords proof of its error: “A gamekeeper,” says Mr. Dudley 
Baxter, “is employed by a country gentleman at weekly wages, but 
lives in his own cottage, and pays his own taxes on beer and sugar. 
If the taxes are taken off, he reaps the benefit, and is therefore the 
true taxpayer. Buta house-servant, if his provisions are paid for him, 
would not receive any benefit, so that his master is the taxpayer.” 

(1) See, on this point, the “‘ Speeches of Mr. Cobden,” vol. i, p. 16—17. 
(2) “The Taxation of the United Kingdom,” p. 48. 
VOL. XV. N.S. s 
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Were the taxes referred to removed, the result would be that out- 
door servants would have more money to spend, while indoor servants 
in the very same establishments would have no‘more than before, unless 
their wages were raised, as they could be in proportion to the 
reduced cost of their board, without any loss to their masters. It is, 
indeed, a mere fiction that competition equalises wages in all occu- 
pations and all over the kingdom; but such an inequality as the 
foregoing obviously could not continue. It is not, however, by the 
cost to them as consumers, even adding the charges for the advance 
of the duties by the producers and dealers, that the sums of which 
customs and excise duties deprive the working classes can be 
measured. Not to mention that the forty to fifty millions advanced, 
would otherwise be productively employed, yielding wages as well 
as profit on each turn of the capital, the system by which they are 
raised is a network of obstructions and restrictions to trade, pro- 
duction, and the employment of labour. For evidence in detail 
of the mass of impediments which customs and excise regulations 
oppose to the growth of commerce, manufactures, agriculture, capital, 
and wages, I must refer to a former essay." But I may instance one 
fact not particularised there. Conservatives and Liberals are now 
agreed that protective and discriminative duties impede the develop- 
ment of our resources, and diminish the demand for labour. Yet we 
still maintain four protective and discriminative duties, on sugar, 
spirits, wines, and tobacco. The sugar duties are framed for the 
protection of the British refiners, and the protection afforded appears 
to be disastrous, even to many of them.” The duty on foreign 
spirits protects the British against the German distiller, in ordinary 
years. The wine duties place all wine-producing countries other 
than France, and our trade with them, under a heavy disadvantage. 
The licensed British cigar-maker pays little more than the importer 
of raw tobacco, and the duty becomes virtually protective. These 
four duties, accordingly, by obstructing the natural course of com- 
merce and industry, diminish the earnings of the working classes, 
besides taxing them on their expenditure. Just as the duty on 
foreign corn was a tax not only on the bread, but also on the wages 
of working.classes, so the sugar duties mulct them, not only as 
buyers of sugar, but also as sellers of labour; and the duties on 

(1) “Essay on Financial Reform.” Cobden Club Essays, 2nd Series, 1871—2. 

(2) “Since 1840 they had had no less than twenty-seven changes in the sugar duties, 
and since 1863 they had had four or five conventions with Foreign Powers for the purpose 
of protecting the refining trade, and also the revenue. The result had been this, that 
while there were twenty-three sugar refiners existing in London in 1862, only three or 
four were left in existenee now. He had the curiosity to ascertain what proportion of 
foreign sugar and English sugar was sold in this town (Bradford). He went to one of 
the leading grocers and asked him the question, and was astonished to hear that he did 


not sell a single ounce of English-made sugar, and that he found it more profitable 
to buy it from France.”—Speech of Mr. Jacob Behrens at Bradford, November 26. 
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wine, spirits and tobacco are taxes on the wages of men and women 
who never drink a glass of strong liquor, or smoke a pipe in the year. 
It may, on account of the difficulty of levying the imperial revenue 
by direct taxation, be absolutely necessary, it may, for moral and 
sanitary reasons, be desirable to tax the consumption of stimulants ; 
but in estimating the actual incidence and pressure of our system 
of taxation, we are bound to take account of the fact that the duties 
levied on commodities are not only taxes, and most unequal ones, on 
the working classes as consumers, but also taxes on their earnings as 
producers. 

Another incidence of a number of taxes on the working classes 
as producers, has been concealed by the doctrine that taxes on 
particular commodities and particular employments fall on consumers 
only, not on producers. The theory of taxation abounds in examples 
of the danger of the abstract and hypothetical method of reasoning 
in economics. The economist sets out with an assumption surrounded 
with conditions and qualifications, and perhaps itself open to ques- 
tion, such as that in the long run, and on the average, the profits of 
different occupations tend to equality, and presently forgetting all 
his qualifications and conditions, concludes that the profits of indi- 
viduals must be equal; and therefore all special taxes advanced by 
producers must come back to them with equal or average profit. 
Individual profits really, in almost every business, vary from 
enormous gain to absolute loss. Profit depends, as Mr. Mill says, 
not only on the skill of the capitalist himself, and the conduct and 
honesty of those he deals with, but also “on the accidents of personal 
connection, and even on chance. That equal capitals give equal 
profits, as a general maxim of trade, would be as false as that equal 
age and size give equal bodily strength.” Nevertheless, it is taken 
for granted that every special tax on a business is recovered “ with 
average profit,” though the net result of all a trader’s advances is 
not unfrequently ruin; though all such taxes give an advantage to 
the larger capitalists; and though our customs and excise duties have 
been steadily driving small producers and dealers from one business 
after another. There is a numerous working class (as, from the 
small proportion of their capital to their work, they are properly 
considered) who are frequently losers by the taxes they advance. A 
petty retailer, to give real examples, takes out licences to sell 
spirits, beer and tobacco, he advances the customs and excise duties 
on tea, sugar, and the rest of his stock, he pays perhaps sixpence in 
the pound on his shop, and after all these duties have been advanced, 
his shop is burned to the ground, or he falls sick and loses his busi- 
ness, or he is defrauded and becomes bankrupt; or a large dealer, to 
whom the taxes are “a fleabite,” takes away his customers; or from 

(1) “ Principles of Political Economy,” book ii. chap. xv. 
5 2 
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one of twenty other causes the return to all his outgoings is ruin. 
Take another actual case. A cab driver saves a little money and 
sets up a cab for himself; soon afterwards his cab is smashed in a street 
collision, and his horse is so seriously injured that it has to be shot. 
A large cab proprietor would feel the loss of one horse almost as 
little as the cost of his licence, but to the poor cabman I speak of 
his licence itself was a considerable outlay, and he will never recover 
it. There are thousands of poor men who every year embark their 
little savings or borrowed money, in losing ventures of this sort on 
which they pay taxes; and not unfrequently one cause of their 
failure is the advantage which wealthier rivals find in those very 
taxes. Thus excise and customs duties on commodities, trade 
licences, licences to keep horses and public carriages, &e.—though 
treated not only by theorists but even by chancellors of the ex- 
chequer, as taxes on consumers alone—are often heavy direct 
taxes on a working class of producers, over and above the general 
diminution of wages which the whole system of so-called indirect 
taxation occasions. 

Again, it is commonly assumed in estimates of the incidence of 
taxation, that the working classes are entirely unaffected by a 
number of imperial taxes which really fall on them. Thus probate 
and legacy duties, and stamp duties in general, the income-tax, the 
house-tax, the wine duties, the railway duty, and the duty on dogs, 
are usually supposed never to fall on working men or women, 
directly or indirectly. Now, in fact, the succession duty, in the 
first place, really falls upon many of them. Numbers of working 
men and women in towns and manufacturing districts have become 
owners of houses—originally in most cases through building societies 
—and succession duty is often paid on them. At Bradford, for 
instance, a high local authority answers as follows the questions 
given :— Do any of the working classes own the houses they 
occupy?” ‘A large number.”’—‘ Do cases occur in which they 
pay probate and legacy, or succession duties?” “Yes, frequently, 
as large numbers own house property.” Another good authority 
states with respect to the same town: “ Very many workmen own 
the cottages they live in. A smaller but still fair number own two, 
and some even four cottages. The cottages are worth from £100 
to £150 each.” A London workman’s house is sometimes worth 
from £400 to £500, and, if a leasehold, pays the higher succession 
duty on personalty. It does not so often happen that working men 
leave to their families other property of sufficient value to become 
liable to probate and legacy duty; yet it does sometimes happen, in 
the case alike of workmen, servants, and small dealers belonging to 
the working class. Servants, too, sometimes receive legacies, subject 
to duty, from their masters ; and working people of all classes some- 
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times succeed to personalty, or receive legacies from relatives who 
have made money as emigrants or otherwise. The house-tax, again, 
sometimes falls on the highest class of skilled workmen, and some- 
times on workmen of a poorer class, either as lodgers or letters of 
lodgings. The income-tax, though directly incident on but a small 
number of the highest paid workmen or foremen, has an incidence 
on the working classes which one of the current canons of taxation 
conceals. It is laid down that taxes on the profits of all employ- 
ments fall on capitalists only, and cannot be shifted on any other 
class. But there is in reality a perpetual migration along the 
borders between capital and labour, as there is also an intermediate 
class who individually may be regarded either as capitalists or work- 
men, according as capital or labour forms the main element in their 
earnings. To instance actual examples of the migration referred to: 
I have known the same man successively a butler, a grocer, and a 
court-crier ; the same man an upper servant, a small trader, and a 
railway-platform inspector ; the same man a groom, a cab proprietor, 
and the conductor of an omnibus; the same man a waiter, a tavern- 
keeper, and a waiter again; the same man a private servant, a 
servant in a hotel, and the proprietor of the hotel; the same woman 
a housekeeper, a shopkeeper, and the matron of a workhouse. It 
is quite a common thing for servants to set up shops with their 
savings ; and the inducements to do so, as also their success in doing 
so, depend a good deal on the taxes on profits. Few, indeed, of the 
working classes are sufficiently versed in the real incidence of taxa- 
tion to estimate the pressure of indirect imposts; but they are quite 
alive to the pressure of such a tax as the income-tax, and to the 
vexatious and often oppressive manner in which it has latterly, with 
grievous impolicy, been levied. So long as the exemptions of small 
incomes are not carried considerably further, Schedule D must fall 
indirectly on servants and other working classes, by diminishing the 
migration from their ranks to those of employers, and so lowering 
wages. Other commonly overlooked taxes on working people, 
above said, are stamps on receipts, bills, &c.; the railway duty, the 
duty on dogs, and the wine duties. Small retailers and other dealers, 
carpenters, smiths, and other workmen, have often occasion to use 
stamps ; besides which, stamp duties reach the labouring classes gene- 
rally as consumers. The railway duty falls on them both as regular 
passengers and as excursionists; and the duty on dogs, though some- 
times regarded by country gentlemen, in relation to the working 
classes, as a duty on poaching, is really often a duty on the sentinel 
who guards the poor man’s or poor woman’s cottage from tramps and 
peculating neighbours. Even the wine duties fall sometimes on work- 
ing people in sickness, “for the poor are sometimes sick,” as Mr. 
Gladstone once said on the subject; and the heaviest duties are 
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imposed on the kinds of wine they use. The wine duties in such 
cases have, too, like several other taxes, another incidence on the 
poor, in the shape of privation. Law taxes have been said to fall 
heaviest on a class who, at first sight, seem not to be subject to them 
at all—namely, those who are too poor to go to law on account of its 
cost, and thereby forfeit their rights. Stamp duties on deeds are 
of this character; they constitute also part of the system which 
makes land—the common and favourite investment for the savings 
of working men on the continent—an impossible investment for 
them in England. 

Thus the pressure of imperial taxation in the mass on the work- 
ing classes is enormous, though it cannot be accurately measured, 
and is not distributed equally over the entire body. In the 
financial year ending March 31, 1873, its different branches! 
yielded :-— 





| | 
Stamps (including! | 
Customs. Excise, Probate, Legacy, | Land Tax and Property and 
Licences, &c. and Succession | House Duty. Income Tax. 
. Duties). 





£ £ £ 
500, 000 











21,033,000 25,785,000 9,947,000 | 0,887, 000 





To the two first of these branches, which yielded more than two- 
thirds of the whole, the working classes contributed out of all 
proportion to their incomes; and the other branches, in place of 
compensating for that inequality, added heavily to the burden sus- 
tained by many working people. But this statement affords no 
adequate measure of the relative pressure of taxation, since it omits 
the incalculable losses in wages which the system of raising it 
occasions. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, let us glance at an arith- 
metical estimate by one of our most distinguished economists, of the 
relative contributions of different classes to both imperial and local 
taxation ; one which seems to estimate as accurately as is possible the 
chief taxes on expenditure, save that it adds to the burden on the 
wealthier class the duties on the consumption of their servants; the 
objection to which has been stated already. Summing up the results 
of an investigation into the taxes falling on three typical families—the 
first, a common labourer’s, with an income of £40 a year ; the second, 
an artisan’s, with £85 a year; and the third, a middle class family, 
with £500 a year—Mr. Jevons arrives at the following table? :— 


(1) Exclusive of the Post Office, Telegraph Service, Crown Lands, and Miscellaneous 
Receipts. See Statistical Abstract, 1873. 

(2) The Match Tax. By W. Stanley Jevons, p.64. As the estimate occurs only 
incidentally in the able essay referred to, it could not well be exhaustive, but it fur- 
nishes a good basis for calculation. 
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Percentage of Income paid in Taxes by Families 
Description of Tax. expending in the Year, respectively— 


£40 5 £500 











On necessaries . 
On stimulants . 
Direct taxes. ‘ ‘ 
Legacy and Probate duties 
Rates and Tolls P 














Total Taxation 











It will be seen that, according to this estimate, the weight of taxa- 
tion decreases as the income increases, being 10-1 per cent. on the 
common labourer’s income, and only 8-0 per cent. on an income of 
£500 a year; and it seems clear that if the estimate had been carried 
up to the higher incomes, the burden would be seen to bear an 
inverse proportion to the ability to bear it. Yet the estimate omits 
a number of items which, as we have seen, must be included in the 
real pressure, direct and indirect, of taxation on the working classes. 
To Mr. Jevons’ estimate ought to be added the incidence, direct or 
indirect, or both, of the income tax, the house-tax, the probate, 
legacy, succession, and other stamp duties, trade licences, taxes on 
shops, and on public carriages, railways, horses, and dogs, and sundry 
taxes paid by a number of small dealers. Above all, I submit, with 
unfeigned respect, to Mr. Jevons, that a large addition ought to be 
made for the losses in wages arising from the system of indirect 
taxation. 

Another estimate, by Mr. Leone Levi, reckons the taxes paid by 
the working classes out of their total taxable income, at twelve-and-a 
half per cent., and the taxation of the upper and middle classes at 
twelve per cent. This estimate includes some of the taxes on labour 
omitted by Mr. Jevons, but omits a number of others which it has 
been shown ought to be included. And so far is Mr. Levi’s estimate 
from taking any account of the loss of wages, or even allowing for 
the additional cost of taxation occasioned by the advance of duties by 
dealers (which Mr. Jevons puts at twenty per cent.) that he strangely 
assumes that the advance causes an addition to wages.' Neverthe- 
less he concludes that the whole burden of taxation on the upper and 
middle classes is ‘ rather less than that which falls on the income of 
the working classes.” 

Both the estimates just referred to include the important element 
of local taxation. The question now follows, whether local taxation 
redresses or aggravates the very unequal burden which, it has been 
shown, imperial taxation casts on the working classes ? 

Some recent writers on local taxation set out with the assumption 
that local rates in England are always levied on the occupier, but the 


(1) “Estimate,” &c. By Leone Levi, Esq., p. 10, 
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proposition does not hold good in the case of the occupiers of pre- 
mises of small rateable value;' the greatest diversity of practice 
exists in different towns and parishes with respect to the levy of 
rates on owners and small occupiers. But the real incidence of rates 
does not depend on their levy from owner or occupier, and the sub- 
ject is one of great complexity, though some economists find a simple 
key to its solution in the doctrine of an equality of the profits of 
different occupations and investments. Neither farmers, house 
builders, nor people in trade, they argue, will take less or can get 
more than “average,” “ordinary,” or “natural profits ;’’ none of 
them, therefore, will bear special taxation, and the rates in the case 
of farmers will fall on land-rent, in the case of houses (unless in 
special situations, where the ground owner is affected), on the 
occupiers, in the case of the premises of traders, on consumers. 
Respecting the profits of farmers, I will only say, so far are they 
from being determined by a knowledge of the profits of other occu- 
pations, that a farmer seldom knows the profits of any other 
business in the nearest market town, and never knows the profits of 
farming itself in the different parts of the kingdom. Farming is a 
speculative business, depending very much on the seasons and other 
local conditions, and its profit varies in different localities, under 
different landlords, with different farmers, at different periods. We 
can only make sure that farmers in general will shift the burden of 
rates from their own to other shoulders if they can. And the 
question follows, are there no shoulders but the landlord’s to 
which they may shift it? Are there not two other possible sources 
besides rent, from which they may recoup themselves for special 
local taxation, namely, wages and prices? As regards prices, 
foreign competition really presents no insurmountable obstacle to a 
rise in the price of a great part of farming produce, such as fresh 
meat, milk, butter, eggs, and sundry vegetables; the price of corn 
itself depends a good deal on the domestic supply. Then as to wages, 
the truth is, that while economists have been assuming, contrary to 
Adam Smith, a free competition and an equal rate of wages throughout 
the kingdom, farmers have had all along the price of labour very much 
under their own control in a number of places. ‘The wages of 
labour on Salisbury Plain,” Mr. Caird wrote, in his famous “Letters on 
English Agriculture in 1851,” in which he showed that agricultural 
wages varied from six to sixteen shillings a week, “ are lower than 
in Dorsetshire. An explanation of this may partly be found in the 
fact that the command of wages is altogether under the control of 
the large farmers, some of whom employ the whole labour of a 


(1) See, with respect to the levy of poor-rates, in the case of small occupiers, the 
“Poor Rate Assessment and Collection Act, 1869.’’ The levy of other rates is affected 
by a number of Acts, and the powers given to authorities. 
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parish. Six shillings a week was the amount given for ordinary 
labourers by the most extensive farmer in South Wilts, who holds 
nearly five thousand acres of land, great part of which is his own 
property. Seven shillings, however, is the more common rate; out. 
of that the labourer has to pay one shilling a week for the rent of 
his cottage.’’ Twenty years later, wages in Dorsetshire were gene- 
rally from seven to eight shillings a week ;' and if we look to the 
low wages of labour in many parts of the country on the one hand, 
and the high prices of farm produce on the other, it is impossible not 
to see that farmers in many places have been able to put the burden 
of rates on labourers as well as consumers, and have exercised the 
power; so that in fact labourers have been mulcted in both wages 
and prices. We find here the explanation of a difficulty which 
seems to have puzzled both members of the committee of the House 
of Commons on Local Taxation (1870) and witnesses. It was 
argued, on the one hand, that the great increase of rates must have 
come out of the pocket of the farmer, since rents had not fallen; 
and, on the other hand, that it must have come out of the landlord’s 
pocket, since agricultural profits had not fallen. It seems not to 
have occurred to either landlord or farmer that a rise in the price of 
farm produce, without a corresponding rise in farm wages, reconciles 
the two statements respecting profit and rent, and proves at the 
same time the incidence of the rates on consumers and labourers :— 

“2,373. Are you an owner of land in Somersetshire ?—I am. 

“2,374. Do you farm your own land ?—I do. 

“2,375. Have you given attention to the subject of rating ?— 
I have. 

* * * * * 

“2,432. Is this a fair way to state your opinion, that the owner 
does not reduce the rent in consequence of the rise in the rates ?— 
Certainly he does not; I believe that during the last thirty years, 
when the rate has nearly doubled, nearly the whole of the increase 
has been paid by the occupier. 

“2,433. Because there has been no readjustment of the rent ?— 
Exactly ; rents are not readjusted very often. Farming is one of 
those fluctuating businesses that an owner does not readjust his 
rent very often, perhaps not even for one or more lives. 

“2,435. Then you have this curious result, that though a farmer’s 
profits must be enormously affected by a rise in the rates, which you 
have described as 100 per cent., nevertheless it has had no influence 
on the rent ?—Very little indeed. 

“2,445. Have the farmers’ profits diminished generally in your 
neighbourhood P—No; I think not.” 

(1) On the different rates of wages of agricultural labour in England and their 


causes, see the present writer’s “ Land Systems of Ireland, England, and the Continent,” 
pp. 353—4, 357—79. 
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But more general incidences of the rates, both in country and 
town, have to be considered. In the first place, on whom do the 
rates on the houses occupied by working people, both in country and 
town, fall? Secondly, what is the effect of the poor-rate on wages ? 
It would save a world of trouble to follow, in respect to the first 
question, the formula that the builders of houses and investors in 
house property must get the average rate of profit, and therefore the 
rates must fall on the occupiers, whether working people or not. It 
gives, too, an air of complete command over the subject, and of 
rigorous logic, to argue strictly from assumptions such as the 
equality of profits. But there are really no such short cuts to the 
end of economic inquiries. In one of the excellent articles on 
finance which M. Leroy-Beaulieu, an economist of very high reputa- 
tion, and editor of the Economiste Frangais, has recently contributed 
to that useful journal, it is shown that there are no external charac- 
teristics by which the State can measure, for the purpose of an 
income-tax, the profits of business. ‘The system is in its very 
nature defective. One of its principal faults is, that it can throw no 
light on the individual profits of each trader ; it has, in fact, for its 
base, the supposed average profit which each class of traders may 
reasonably obtain. In this system, therefore, individual injustices 
must always be numerous.”—(Economiste Frangais, Dec. 20, 1873.) 
Nevertheless, the State has a thousand times better means of ascer- 
taining the actual profits of every business than any private person 
in business can have, inasmuch as it can make it the business of a 
large staff to collect information on the subject in every locality, 
while each man in business must mind his own business, instead of 
the business of other people all over the country. What would be 
thought of a project to assess Schedule D to the income-tax, on an 
assumption that every man actually makes the same percentage of 
profit on his capital? Such, verily, is the assumption on which the 
common theory of the incidence, alike of local rates, of customs, and 
excise duties, is based; a theory which suits large and successful 
capitalists, no doubt; it justifies both low wages and high prices; 
and it serves as a screen for enormous profits from “low men ”’—to 
borrow the language of a high authority in such matters—who 
would “cut in” if they knew the real state of affairs. A flagrant 
ignoratio elenchi in economics has arisen from this readiness to ‘ cut 
in;” itis put forward as proving that profits are, by consequence, 
equalised. The fact that capital deserts losing businesses for others 
in which extraordinary profits are made, proves only that profits are 
actually very unequal. The new capital, moreover, often comes in 
only for a loss at the turn of the tide, after the earlier men in the 
trade have doubled their capitals, and a fresh inequality is the 
real consequence. Take the common case of building-ground 
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to be let for ninety-nine years, and consider for one.moment the 
nature of the assumption that the profit on houses is determined 
by the knowledge which capitalists have of the profits of all invest- 
ments, and the consequent equalisation of building with other 
profits. The profits of each occupation vary, as we have seen, with 
different individuals, from immense gain to utter ruin, and vary at 
different times in the ease of the same individual. We are told by Mr. 
Brassey’s biographer that there were times when he would have died 
a poor man; and he might have died a poor man, had the economic 
assumption been well founded, and had other people known the real 
state of his business. The same capitalist, in several cases known to 
myself, is making profits on different investments under his own 
management, varying from upwards of 100 per cent. to 2 balance on 
the wrong side. Adam Smith, writing at a time when the number 
of employments for capital was comparatively insignificant, when the 
modes of carrying on business were almost stationary, when specula- 
tion was a much less active element than now, and when all the 
conditions of an estimate of the profits of different businesses were 
comparatively simple, said :— 

‘Tt is not easy to ascertain what are the average wages of labour even in 
a particular place, and at a particular time. We can, even in this case, seldom 
determine more than what are the most usual wages; but even this can seldom 
be done with regard to the profits of stock. Profit is so fluctuating that the 
person who carries on a particular trade cannot always tell you himself what 
is the average of his annual profit. It is affected not only by every variation 
of price in the commodities he deals in, but by the good or bad fortune both 
of his rivals and of his customers, and by a thousand other accidents to which 
goods, when carried either by sea or land, or eyen when stored in a warehouse, 
are liable. It varies, therefore, not only from year to year, but from day to 
day, and even from hour to hour. To ascertain what is the average profit of 
all the different trades carried on in a great kingdom must be much more 


difficult : and to judge of what it may have been formerly, or in remote periods 
of time, must be altogether impossible.” 


The doctrine by which eminent economists of our own day 
affect to determine the incidence of rates assumes much more than 
the knowledge of which Adam Smith demonstrated the impossibility. 
It assumes that capitalists not only know the past and present 
profits of all occupations and investments, but foreknow them at remote 
periods—to the end of a long building-lease, for example. Yet it 
is clearly impossible for persons contemplating the building or 
buying of new houses to foretell, even for twenty years, the profits 
that single investment will yield. The movements of business and 
population, the demand for houses and other buildings, the increase 
of wealth and money, and the general range of incomes and prices, 
the supply of new houses on the spot, the means of locomotion 
bringing other districts within reach, all defy calculation. The 
underground railway defeated the expectations of many houseowners 
in London. There are indeed house-agents who will affect to 
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tell you the rate of profit on houses, just as there are actuaries 
who profess to be able to capitalise and assess to the income- 
tax the profits of every man in every business, though of two men 
assessed at the same rate, one will be bankrupt within the year, 
and the other will make money for half a century, and die richer 
than Mr. Brassey. The truth is that the profits of house property, 
the rents which can be exacted from occupiers, and the incidence of 
rates, depend on no such fiction as “the average rate of profit,” but 
on the demand for and the supply of houses, and these conditions 
vary from time to time, and from place to place. The house-builder, 
having cast in his lot with house and ground, and covenanted to pay 
a ground-rent, determined, not by any knowledge of the profits of all 
occupations, but simply by the local demand for and supply of 
building-ground, afterwards makes such terms as he can with his 
tenants. And the constant increase of population, the narrow 
limits of distance from their business within which it is convenient 
to most people to live, and the cost and trouble to existing occupiers 
of removal, give the owner, in most cases, the stronger position, and 
enable him to throw any increase in the rates on the occupier. But, 
on the other hand, if rates were abolished, houseowners in most 
places might exact some addition to their rent, and to that extent 
they may be said to pay a part of the present rates in reduced 
rents; their power of raising the rent on the abolition of rates being 
limited, not by any “average rate of profit,’ but by the supply and 
demand for houses, and the encouragement to building which the 
prospect of higher rents might occasion. No universal or strict 
tule, therefore, can be laid down on the subject; but generally 
speaking the occupier is the weaker party, and the chief burden of 
the rates can be laid upon him. 

In the case of occupiers of the working class, the inquiries 
I have been able to make, lead to the conclusion that, generally 
speaking, the bulk of the rates falls either directly, or indi- 
rectly in rent, upon them; but as rent usually could and would 
be somewhat raised, were rates to be done away with, a part 
may be said to fall on the houseowner. It would be unfair, at 
the same time, to take no account of the fact that on some large 
estates, owing to the liberality of the landlords, the payment of the 
rates on the cottages of labourers falls altogether on the former. So 
differently, indeed, are labourers circumstanced in respect of both 
house-rents and rates, as well as of wages, in different places, that in 
one parish I know of, belonging to a large proprietor, the labourer 
pays only £2 12s. for a decent cottage and garden, and nothing for 
rates; while in neighbouring parishes, in which the rate of wages is 
the same, he pays £6 for a worse house without garden, and the rates 
in addition. The estate of the great landlord is, to speak fairly, in 
most cases, the best estate for the labourer to live on. Where great 
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landlords and great estates injure the working classes, is as but- 
tresses of a system which keeps land out of the market, obstructs 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade, and causes the very notion of 
little farms to appear a chimera to the untravelled Englishman. 

The only conclusion we can come to with respect to the incidence 
of rates, as between owner and occupier, is that generally the 
working man, as occupier of a house in country or town, pays 
(sometimes to a man as poor as himself) all the rent that can be 
screwed out of him. A little more could be screwed out of him were 
there no rates, and to that extent the rates may be said to fall on 
the owner, the remainder being borne by the workman. Even where 
the local authorities exempt the occupier from the payment of rates 
on the score of poverty, the rent is often raised in proportion. But it 
must not be forgotten that, whatever may be the incidence of the rates, 
as between owner and occupier, working men are now, in a considerable 
number of cases, the owners of the houses they occupy, and bear the 
whole burden of the rates, even where their houses are mortgaged. 
In not a few cases, moreover, the owners of the cottages occupied by 
workmen, are themselves working men; and here, too, whatever the 
incidence of the rates, as between owner and occupier, working men 
pay the entire amount. It is estimated that there are 2,000 building 
societies in England, and although the English building societies do 
not build, they advance money to working people both to build and 
to buy houses, and the number of houses consequently owned by men 
and women of those classes in some places is truly prodigious.’ “We 
have,” says a witness connected with some of the chief building 
societies in Birmingham, in evidence before the Friendly and 
Building Societies’ Commission, “13,000 houses in Birmingham 
belonging to our working men. We have streets more than a mile 
long, in which absolutely every house belongs to the working 
classes.” The value of a working man’s house, and the amount of 
the rates on it, are sometimes considerable. ‘ To-morrow,” says 
another witness before the Commission, ‘‘ I have to settle an advance 
to a workman on the Metropolitan Railway; we are to lend him 
£360; he has bought a house for £420.” The amount of local 
taxation on a town workman’s house is, in short, sometimes actually 
not far below the amount paid by a millionaire, who keeps only an 
office in town, and lives in a parish where rates are low. But it is 
not town workmen only who pay rates as owners of houses. The 
famous Mr. Joseph Arch, for example, has long been a village rate- 
payer, as owner of a house left to him by his mother. 

Two other classes of working people ought not to be left unnoticed, 


(1) It will interest some readers of the Fortnightly Review to know that a useful 
essay on English Building Sccieties has been published by Dr. Ernst von Plener (lately 
First Secretary to the Austrian Embassy in London, now a Member of the Austrian 
Parliament), the’author of a “ History of English Factory Legislation,” of which an 
English translation was procured by Mr. Mundella. 
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who are neither owners nor occupiers of whole houses, but letters of 
lodgings and lodgers. The vestry clerk of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
gave the following evidence before the Poor-rates Assessment Com- 
mittee of 1868, with respect to inhabitants of houses of £10 a year 
rateable value in that parish :— 

«2,543. Do you know in what way those people are employed who 
live in those houses?’—A great many of them have stalls in the 
streets, and they go out with hearthstones, and there are a great 
many birdeatchers and brickmakers. 

«2,544. Are there many bricklayers and masons’ labourers in 
your parish >—Yes, there are a good many bricklayers, and a good 
many cabinet-makers. 

«2,546. Do those people chiefly take in lodgers in their houses >— 
A great many of them take a house—for instance, widows and those 
sort of people—and let it out to lodgers.” 

The vestry clerk of Bethnal Green also gave evidence :— 

“2,707. Are the people who occupy a £10 house, even though they 
pay a weekly rent, unable to pay their rates’—In many instances 
they take in lodgers, and with that they are scarcely able to get 
along.” 

It may be assumed, for the reasons given above respecting occu- 
piers, that in such cases the letter of the lodging in the first instance 
generally pays at least the greater part of the rates in rent, but the 
question follows,—Is it finally paid by the lodging-letter or by the 
lodgers? The stoutest advocate of ‘the average rate of profit,” as 
the key to the incidence of taxation, will hardly contend that coster- 
mongers, sellers of hearthstones, birdeatchers, bricklayers, and poor 
widows in Shoreditch are accurately informed respecting the rates of 
profit to be made in every trade and investment. The case, indeed, falls 
within one of the exceptions which Adam Smith emphatically made 
to the doctrine of a tendency of the gains of different occupations in 
the same neighbourhood to equality—exceptions which deprive the 
doctrine of all application to the profits of English trade at the 
present day. There is no general principle to determine the inci- 
dence of rates in the case of the lodgings of poor workpeople. We 
can only assume that the letters of such lodgings get as much rent 
as they can, but its payment is precarious, and even if they succeed 
in shifting both their own rent and the rates on their lodgers, they 
pay themselves for the exemption in discomfort and injury to health. 
And whether they or the lodgers are the real ratepayers, the rate falls 
on a working class. Nor does the incidence of local taxation on the 
working classes end there. Both as consumers and as producers, they 
are likewise contributors to local rates levied on shops and other 
trade premises, and to tolls and dues for roads, bridges, canals, 
ferries, fairs, markets and harbours. They contribute as consumers, 
like other classes, when the price of the commodities they use is 
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enhanced by such local taxation. And they pay much more heavily 
as small producers and dealers, when their business is unremunerative, 
and they fail to recover their outgoings. It has been demonstrated 
already that so-called ‘indirect imperial taxes are often crushing 
direct taxes on poor working men and women with a small stock in 
trade; and local taxation, too, is sometimes the last straw that breaks 
the back of the petty trader. It is, therefore, certain that, on the 
whole, the working classes bear out of their scanty incomes an 
amount of local taxation in rates which forms a heavy addition 
to their imperial taxation. What, then, if nearly one-half of the 
whole amount levied in rates is applied in a manner which makes 
it, in fact, to a great extent a deduction from wages? What 
if, in addition, a great part of the remainder of the local revenue 
is applied to purposes from which the owners of property derive 
the chief, and in some cases, the whole advantage, as in the case 
of various permanent local improvements, and other objects of local 
expenditure which raise the value of land and buildings ? 

Out of nearly twenty-two millions of local taxation in England and 
Wales, between seventeen and eighteen millions are raised directly 
by rates, and of this amount about eight millions are applied, directly, 
or indirectly, to the relief of the poor. But that the relief of the 
poor cheapens labour, and is to a considerable extent taken out of 
wages, as Mr. Purdy and Mr. Thorold Rogers have argued, appears 
incontrovertible. I by no means go the length of saying that 
its operation in that respect can be nicely calculated, or that the 
whole of the fund raised for the relief of the poor—who must 
not in that sense be confounded with the working classes, many 
of whom never get any relief, and who are not the only classes 
relieved—is practically a deduction from wages. But it is certain 
that, were it not for the poor-rate, there would be a smaller supply of 
labour, and a higher rate of wages. Both the preventive and the 
positive checks to population would act in increased force. There 
would be fewer improvident marriages and more emigration, on 
the one hand; and more deaths from sickness and want, more 
vagrancy and mendicancy, on the other hand. If the poor-rate were 
abolished, the difference would not all go into the pockets either of 
landlords or farmers in the country, or of owners or occupiers in 
towns; for wages would certainly rise in both country and town. 
And it follows that many members of the working classes contribute 
in poor-rates to a fund from which they not only derive no advantage, 
but which is so applied that it diminishes their own earnings. They 
are taxed, therefore, twice to the poor-rate; and’ they are taxed 
further for local improvements, from which a wealthier class derives 
the chief benefit. It is not, indeed, possible to measure exactly the 
amount of benefit derived by different classes from the objects of 
either imperial or local taxation. And few falser maxims of finance 
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have ever been propounded than that of the great French economist, 
M. Say, which Sir William Harcourt appears to follow, that “ the 
best system of finance is to spend little, and the best taxation is that 
which is least in amount.” On the contrary, as Mr. Wells observes 
in a Report on the local taxation of New York, “ probably there is 
no act which can be performed by a community, which brings in so 
large a return to the credit of civilisation and general happiness, as 
the judicious expenditure, for public purposes, of a percentage of the 
general wealth raised by an equitable system of taxation. It will 
be found to be a general rule that no high degree of civilisation can 
be maintained in a community, and indeed no highly civilised com- 
munity can exist, without comparatively large taxation.” Mr. Wells 
cites, in the same Report, the wise remark of Mr. Jevons :—‘“ There 
is sure to be a continuous increase of local taxation. "We may hope 
for a reduction of the general expenditure, and we shall expect 
rather to reduce than raise the weight of duties; but all the more 
immediate needs of society—boards of health, medical officers, public 
schools, reformatories, free libraries, highway boards, main-drainage 
schemes, water supplies, purgation of rivers, improved police, better 
poor laws—these, and a score of other costly reforms, must be sup- 
ported mainly out of local rates.” The working classes undoubtedly 
share the benefits of such institutions, but a much larger share often 
accrues to a wealthier class, whose contribution, in proportion to 
their ability, is immeasurably smaller. Local improvements in towns, 
for example, whether made by municipal authority or by great com- 
panies, often raise prodigiously the value of the property of the rich, 
while causing only loss and distress to working people, whom they 
disturb from their dwellings, whose rents they raise, and who do 
not remain long enough to participate in the ultimate advantages. 

As in the case of imperial, so in the case of local taxation, I make 
no pretence to offer an exact estimate of the relative burdens imposed on 
the working and other classes. But the candid reader who has followed 
the investigation which my limits have narrowly circumscribed, must, 
I think, be convinced that, on the one hand, imperial taxation falls 
with enormously disproportionate weight on the working classes; 
and, on the other hand, local taxation, in place of redressing, greatly 
aggravates the inequality. I will venture only to add that, under 
these circumstances, to abolish the income-tax on Schedule D (which 
includes many of the wealthiest and least taxed men in the world), 
instead of repealing the duties on sugar and tea, would be a monstrous 
injustice. In a debate in the House of Commons on local taxation, 
in 1872, Mr. Rathbone, M.P. for Liverpool, said :— 


‘Local taxation, as at present levied, pressed heavily on labour as compared 
with capital, and the wealthiest classes were allowed to escape from paying any- 
thing like their fair share of the rates. In the case of London, or any other sea- 
port where merchants were the wealthy class, and their visible personal estate 
consisted mainly of ships and stock in trade of great value, the anomaly became 
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apparent. It was this class who directly or indirectly derived benefit from the 
labouring classes, so long as they were earning wages, and escaped almost 
entirely when they became chargeable. From inquiry into a number of cases 
he had ascertained that many large merchants and brokers were only paying 
one-half to two per cent. (in rates), while the labouring men in their employ 
were paying twice to seven times as much in proportion to their incomes. In 
a word, a merchant or shipowner, deriving an income of £15,000 a year from 
a capital of £150,000, paid £62 in rates on his country-house and warehouses, 
and £65 on his suburban residence assessed at £450 a year. The young doctor 
or solicitor paid £14 out of his income of £€00 a year on his £60 house; and 
the labourer £2 8s, 9d. out of his £1 4s. a week on his 4s. cottage. Thus an 
income of £15,000 a year paid less than 1 per cent.; an income of £600 
a year paid 2} per cent., and an income of £1 4s, a week paid 4 per cent.” 

Take also the evidence of a witness before the Select Committee on 
Local Taxation :— 

“2,792. You area Justice of the Peace at Liverpool ?—I am. 

“2,793. Have you been a member of the Town Council at Liver- 
pool ?— Yes, for many years. 

“2,938... . . A gentleman comes and hires an office in Liverpool, 
and he makes his £50,000 a-year in it; but he goes and lives in 
Cheshire, and pays nothing to the rates of Liverpool beyond the rates 
that are levied on his office.” 

The Chairman of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions, again, stated 
with respect to the metropolitan county in which so many millionaires 
live : 

“ Unfortunately the rates do not keep pace with a man’s wealth ; there 
is many an individual that has £10,000 a-year, whose rates are perhaps 
not more than upon a house of £500 a-year, and there is the injustice, 
I think, of the poor rate.” 

The levy of a large portion of the revenue by indirect taxation 
gives, however, the smaller incomes included in Schedule D a claim 
to exemption, and the argument for it is fortified by the fact 
that otherwise the income-tax must, for reasons given above, fall 
indirectly on the working classes. Those classes are, moreover, vir- 
tually subjected to a heavy income-tax (though one which brings 
nothing into the treasury of the State) in the diminution of wages 
resulting from customs and excise duties and regulations. <A re- 
modelled succession duty, equalising the duties on real and personal 
property, and raising both in the case of remote successions, but 
reducing both in the case of successions to property of small value, 
seems the best remedy for the inequalities of the income-tax as 
regards permanent and temporary incomes—inequalities which are 
not peculiar to the income-tax, being incident also to all duties on 
articles of common consumption. To substitute a naked property- 
tax for the income-tax is to tax the houses and savings of poor 
working people in order to exempt the income of the Rothschilds 
from taxation. T. E. Cuivre Lestte. 
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LADY ANNA. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 
LADY ANNA’S OFFER. 


Earty in March Lady Anna was convalescent, but had not yet left 
the house in Keppel Street,—and the confusion and dismay of the 
Countess were greater than ever. Lady Anna had declared that she 
would not leave England for the present. She was reminded that 
at any rate till the 10th of May she was subject to her mother’s 
control. But by this time her mother’s harshness to her had 
produced some corresponding hardness in her. ‘“ Yes, mamma ;— 
but I will not go abroad. Things must be settled, and I am not 
well enough to go yet.” The Countess asserted that everything 
could be arranged abroad, that papers could be sent after them, that 
Mr. Goffe could come out to them, and with much show of authority 
persisted. She would do anything by which she might be able to 
remove Lady Anna from the influence of Daniel Thwaite at the 
time at which the girl would cease to be subject to her. But in 
truth the girl had ceased to be subject to her. ‘“ No, mamma, [I will 
not go. If you will ask Serjeant Bluestone, or Sir William 
Patterson, I am sure they will say that I ought not to be made to 
go.” There were some terrible scenes in which the mother was 
driven almost to desperation. Lady Anna repeated to the Countess 
all that she had said to Lord Lovel,—and swore to her mother with 
the Bible in hand that if ever she became the wife of any man she 
would be the wife of Daniel Thwaite. Then the Countess with great 
violence knocked the book out of her daughter’s grasp, and it was 
thrown to the other side of the room. “If this is to go on,” said 
the Countess, ‘‘ one of us must die.”’ 

“Mamma, I have done nothing to make you so unkind to me. 
You have not spoken one word of kindness to me since I came from 
Yoxham.” 

“Tf this goes on I shall never speak a word of kindness to you 
again,” said the mother. 

But in the midst of all this there was one point on which they 
were agreed,—on which they came sufficiently near together for 
action, though there was still a wide difference between them. 
Some large proportion of the property at stake was to be made over 
to Lord Lovel on the day that gave the girl the legal power of 
transferring her own possessions. ‘The Countess began by presuming 
that the whole of Lady Anna’s wealth was to be so transferred,— 
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not from any lack of reverence for the great amount which was in 
question, but feeling that for all good purposes it would be safer in 
the hands of the Earl than in those of her own child. If it could be 
arranged that the tailor could get nothing with his bride, then it might 
still be possible that the tailor might refuse the match. At any rate 
a quarrel might be fostered and the evil might be staved off. But 
to this Lady Anna would not assent. If she might act in this 
business in concert with Mr. Thwaite she would be able, she thought, 
to do better by her cousin than she proposed. But as she was not 
allowed to learn what were Mr. Thwaite’s wishes, she would halve her 
property with her cousin. As much as this she was willing to do, 
—and was determined to do, acting on her own judgment. More 
she would not do,—unless she could see Mr. Thwaites. As it stood, 
her proposition was one which would, if carried out, bestow some- 
thing like £10,000 a year upon the Earl. Then Mr. Goffe was sent 
for, and Lady Anna was allowed to communicate her suggestion to 
the lawyer. ‘‘ That should require a great deal of thought,” said 
Mr. Goffe with solemnity. Lady Anna declared that she had been 
thinking of it all the time she had been ill. ‘“ But it should not be 
done in a hurry,” said Mr. Goffe. Then Lady Anna remarked that 
in the meantime, her cousin, the Earl, the head of her family, would 
have nothing to support his title. Mr. Goffe took his leave, 
promising to consult his partner, and to see Mr. Flick. 

Mr. Goffe did consult his partner and did see Mr. Flick, and then 
Serjeant Bluestone was asked his advice,—and the Solicitor-General. 
The Serjeant had become somewhat tired of the Lovels, and did not 
care to give any strong advice either in one direction or in the 
other. The young lady, he said, might of course do what she liked 
with her own when it was her own; but he thought that she should 
not be hurried. He pointed it out asa fact that the Earl had not 
the slightest claim upon any portion of the estate,—not more than 
he would have had if this money had come to Lady Anna from her 
mother’s instead of or from her father’s relatives. He was still of 
opinion that the two cousins might ultimately become man and wife 
if matters were left tranquil and the girl were taken abroad for a year 
ortwo. Lady Anna, however, would be of age in a few weeks, and 
must of course do as she liked with her own. 

But they all felt that everything would at last be ruled by what 
the Solicitor-General might say. The Solicitor-General was going 
ont of town for a week or ten days,—having the management of a 
great case at the Spring Assizes. He would think over Lady Anna’s 
proposition, and say what he had to say when he returned. Lord 
Lovel, however, had been his client, and he had said from first to last 
that more was to be done for his client by amicable arrangement than 
by hostile opposition. If the Earl could get £10,000 a year by 
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amicable arrangement, the Solicitor-General would be shown to 
have been right in the eyes of all men, and it was probable,—a 
both Mr. Goffe and Mr. Flick felt,—that he would not repudiate a 
settlement of the family affairs by which he would be proved to haye 
been a discreet counsellor. 

In the meantime it behoved Lord Lovel himself to have an opinion. 
Mr. Flick of course had told him of the offer,—which had in truth 
been made directly to himself by his cousin. At this time his affairs 
were not in a happy condition. A young earl, handsome and 
well esteemed, may generally marry an_heiress,—if not one 
heiress then another. Though he be himself a poor man his rank 
and position will stand in lieuof wealth. And so would it have been 
with this young earl,—who was very handsome and excellently well 
esteemed,—had it not been that all the world knew that it was his 
especial business to marry one especial heiress. Ile could hardly go 
about looking for other honey, having, as he had, one particular hive 
devoted by public opinion to himself. After a year or two he 
might have looked elsewhere,—but what was he to do in the mean- 
time? He was well nigh penniless, and in debt. So he wrote a 
letter to his uncle, the parson. 

It may be remembered that when the uncle and nephew last 
parted in London there was not much love between them. From 
that day to this they had not seen each other, nor had there been 
any communication between them. The horses had been taken away 
and sold. The rector had spoken to the ladies of his household more 
than once with great bitterness of the young man’s ingratitude; 
and they more than once had spoken to the rector, with a woman’s 
piteous tenderness, of the young lord’s poverty. But it was all 
sorrow and distress. For in truth the rector could not be happy 
while he was on bad terms with the head of his family. Then the 
young lord wrote as though there had been nothing amiss between 
them. It had in truth all passed away from his mind. This very 
liberal offer had been made to him. It amounted to wealth in lieu 
of poverty,—to what would be comfortable wealth even for an earl. 
Ten thousand a year was offered to him by his cousin. Might he 
accept it? The rector took the letter in good part, and begged his 
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nephew to come at once to Yoxham. Whereupon the nephew went 
to Yoxham. 

“What does Sir William say ?’’ asked the rector, who, in spite 
of his disapproval of all that Sir William had done, felt that the 
Solicitor-General was the man whose influence in the matter would 
really prevail. 

“‘ He has said nothing as yet. He is out of town.” 

“ Ten thousand a year! Who was it made the offer ?” 

“‘ She made it herself.” 
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“ Lady Anna ?” 

«“ Yes ;—Lady Anna. It is a noble offer.” 

“« Yes, indeed. But then if she has no right to any of it, what 
does it amount to ?” 

« But she has a right to all of it;—-she and her mother between 
them.” 

«“T shall never believe it, Frederic—never; and not the less so 
because they now want to bind you to them by such a compromise 
as this.” 

“T think vou look at it in a wrong light, uncle Charles.” 

«“ Well;—well. I will say nothing more about it. I don’t see 
why you shouldn’t take it,—I don’t indeed. It ought all to have 
been yours. Kverybody says that. You'll have to buy land, and it 
won’t give you nearly so much then. I hope you'll buy land all the 
same, pe I do hope it will be properly settled when you marry. As 
to marrying, you will be able to do much better than what you 
used to think of.” 

“ We won’t talk about that, uncle Charles,” said the Earl. 

As fur as the rector’s opinion went, it was clear that the offer 
might be accepted ; but yet it was felt that very much must depend 
on what the Solicitor-General might say. Then Miss Lovel gave 
her opinion on the matter, which did not altogether agree with that 
of her brother. She believed in Lady Anna, whereas the rector 
professed that he did not. ‘The rector and Lady Fitzwarren were 
perhaps the only two persons who, after all that had been said and 
done, still maintained that the Countess was an impostor, and that 
Lady Anna would only be Anna Murray, if everybody had his due. 
Miss Lovel was quite as anxious on behalf of the Karl as was 
her brother, but she clung to the hope of a marriage. “TI still 
think it might all come right, if you would only wait,” said aunt 
Julia. 

“ It’s all very well talking of waiting, but how am I to live ?” 

“You could live here, Frederic. Phere is nothing my brother 
would like somuch. I thought he would break his heart when the 
horses were taken away. It would only be for a year.” 

“ What would come of it ?” 

“At the end of the year she would be your wife.” 

“ Never!” said the Earl. 

‘‘ Young men are so impatient.” 

‘“ Never, under any circumstances, would I ask her again. You 
may make your mind up to that. As sure as you stand there, she 
will marry Daniel Thwaite, if she lives another twelvemonth.” 

“ You really think so, Frederic 7” 

“Tam sure of it. After what she said to me, it would be im- 
possible I should doubt it.” 
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“ And she will be Lady Anna Thwaite! Oh dear, how horrible, 
I wish she had died when she was ill ;—I do indeed. A journey- 
man tailor! But something will prevent it. I really think that 
Providence will interfere to prevent it!”? But in reference to the 
money she gave in her adhesion. If the great lawyer said that it 
might be taken,—then it should be taken. At the end of a week 
the Earl hurried back to London to see the great lawyer. 


Cuarrer XL. 
NO DISGRACE AT ALL. 


Berore the Solicitor-General returned to town things had come toa 
worse pass than ever. Lady Lovel had ordered her daughter to be 
ready to start to Paris by a certain hour, on a certain day,—giving 
her three days for preparation,—and Lady Anna had refused to go. 
Whereupon the Countess had caused her own things to be packed 
up, and those of her daughter. Sarah was now altogether in the 
confidence of the Countess, so that Lady Anna had not even dominion 
over her own clothes. The things were stowed away, and all the 
arrangements were made for the journey; but Lady Anna refused 
to go, and when the hour came could not be induced to get into the 
carriage. The lodgings had been paid for to the day, and given 
up; so that the poor old woman in Keppel Street was beside herself. 
Then the Countess, cf necessity, postponed her journey for twenty- 
four hours, telling her daughter that on the next day she would 
procure the assistance of magistrates and force the rebel to obedience. 

Hardly a word had been spoken between the mother and daughter 
during those three days. There had been messages sent backwards 
and forwards, and once or twice the Countess had violently entered 
Lady Anna’s bedroom, demanding submission. Lady Anna was 
always on the bed when her mother entered, and, there lying, would 
shake her head, and then with sobs accuse the Countess of unkind- 
ness. Lady Lovel had become furious in her wrath, hardly knowing 
what she herself did or said, always asserting her own authority, 
declaring her own power, and exclaiming against the wicked in- 
gratitude of her child. This she did till the young waiting-woman 
was so frightened that she was almost determined to leave the house 
abruptly, though keenly alive to the profit and glory of serving a 
violent and rich countess. And the old lady who let the lodgings 
was intensely anxious to be rid of her lodgers, though her money 
was scrupulously paid, and no questions asked as to extra charges 
Lady Anna was silent and sullen. When left to herself she spent 
her time at her writing-desk, of which she had managed to keep the 
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key. What meals she took were brought up to her bedroom, so that 
a household more uncomfortable could hardly be gathered under 
a roof. 

On the day fixed for that departure which did not take place, the 
Countess wrote to Mr. Goffe for assistance,—and Lady Anna, by 
the aid of the mistress of the house, wrote to Serjeant Bluestone. 
The letter to Mr. Goffe was the first step taken towards obtaining 
that assistance from civil authorities to which the Countess thought 
herself to be entitled in order that her legal dominion over her 
daughter might be enforced. Lady Anna wrote to the Serjeant, 
simply begging that he would come to see her, putting her letter 
open into ‘the hands of the landlady. She implored him to come at 
once,—and, as it happened, he called in Keppel Street that night, 
whereas Mr. Goffe’s visit was not made till the next morning. He 
asked for the Countess, and was shown into the drawing-room. The 
whole truth was soon made clear to him, for the Countess attempted 
to conceal nothing. Her child was rebelling against authority, and 
she was sure that the Serjeant would assist her in putting down and 
conquering such pernicious obstinacy. But she found at once that 
the Serjeant would not help her. “ But Lady Anna will be- herself 
of age in a day or two,” he said. 

“ Not for nearly two months,” said the Countess indignantly. 

“ My dear Lady Lovel, under such circumstances you can hardly 
put constraint upon her.” 

“Why not? She is of age, or she is not. Till she be of age she 
is bound to obey me.” 

“ True ;—she is bound to obey you after a fashion, and so indeed 
she would be had she been of age a month since. But such obliga- 
tions here in England go for very little, unless they are supported 
by reason.”’ 

“ The law is the law.”’ 

“ Yes ;—but the law would be all in her favour before you could 
get it to assist you,—even if you could get its assistance. In her 
peculiar position, it is rational that she should choose to wait till 
she be able to act for herself. Very great interests will be at her 
disposal, and she will of course wish to be near those who can 
advise her.” 

“Tam her only guardian. I can advise her.” The Serjeant 
shook his head. ‘ You will not help me then ?” 

“T fear I cannot help you, Lady Lovel.”’ 

“ Not though you know the reasons which induce me to take her 
away from England before she slips entirely out of my hands and 
ruins all our ‘hopes ?” But still the Serjeant shook his head. 
“ Every one is leagued against me,” said the Countess, throwing up 
her hands in despair. 
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Then the Serjeant asked permission to visit Lady Anna, but was 
told that he could not be allowed to do so. She was in bed, and 
there was nothing to make it necessary that she should receive a 
visit from a gentleman in her bedroom. ‘ I am an old man,” said. 
the Serjeant, “and have endeavoured to be a true and honest friend 
to the young lady. I think, Lady Lovel, that you will do wrong to 
refuse my request. I tell you fairly that I shall be bound to inter- 
fere on her behalf. She has applied to me as her friend, and I feel 
myself constrained to attend to her application.” 

“ She has applied to you!” 

“Yes, Lady Lovel. There is her letter.” 

“She has deceived me again,’ said the Countess, tearing the 
letter into atoms. But the Serjeant so far frightened her that she 
was induced to promise that Mrs. Bluestone should see Lady Anna on 
the following morning,—stipulating, however, that Mrs. Bluestone 
should see herself before she went up-stairs. 

On the following morning Mr. Goffe came early. But Mr. Goffe 
could give his client very little comfort. He was, however, less 
uncomfortable than the Serjeant had been. Ile was of opinion that 
Lady Anna certainly ought to go abroad, in obedience to her 
mother’s instructions, and was willing to go to her and tell her so, 
with what solemnity of legal authority he might be able to assume; 
but he could not say that anything could be done absolutely to 
enforce obedience. Mr. Goffe suggested that perhaps a few gentle 
words might be successful. ‘Gentle words!” said the Countess, 
who had become quite unable to restrain herself. ‘ The harshest 
words are only too gentle for her. If I had known what she was, 
Mr. Goffe, I would never have stirred in this business. They might 
have called me what they would, and it would have been better.” 
When Mr. Goffe came down-stairs he had not a word to say more as 
to the efficacy of gentleness. Ile simply remarked that he did not 
think the young lady could be induced to go, and suggested that 
everybody had better wait till the Solicitor-General returned to 
town. 





Then Mrs. Bluestone came, almost on the heels of the attorney ;— 
poor Mrs. Bluestone, who now felt that it was a dreadful grievance 
both to her and to her husband that they had had anything to do with 
the Lovel family! She was very formal in her manner,—and, to 
tell the truth for her, rather frightened. The Serjeant had asked 
her to call and see Lady Anna Lovel. Might she be permitted to do 
so? Then the Countess burst forth with a long story of all her 
wrongs,—with the history of her whole life. Not beginning with 
her marriage,—but working back to it from the intense misery, and 
equally intense ambition of the present hour. She told it all; how 
everybody had been against her,—how she had been all alone at the 
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dreary Grange in Westmoreland,—how she had been betrayed by 
her husband, and turned out to poverty and scorn ;—how she had 
borne it all for the sake of the one child who was, by God’s laws 
and man’s, the heiress to her father’s name; how she had persevered, 
—intermingling it all with a certain worship of high honours and 
hereditary position with which Mrs. Bluestone was able in some 
degree to sympathise. She wasclever, and words came to her freely. 
It was almost impossible that any hearer should refuse to sympathise 
with her,—any hearer who knew that her words were true. And 
all that she told was true. The things which she narrated had been 
done ;—the wrongs had been endured ;—and the end of it all which 
she feared, was imminent. And the hearer thought as did the 
speaker as to the baseness of this marriage with the tailor,—thought 
as did the speaker of the excellence of the marriage with the lord. 
But still there was something in the woman’s eye,—something in 
the tone of her voice, something in the very motion of her hands as 
she told her story, which made Mrs. Bluestone feel that Lady Anna 
should not be left under her mother’s control. It would be very 
well that the Lovel family should be supported, and that Lady Anna 
should be kept within the pale of her own rank. But there might 
be things worse than Lady Anna’s defection,—and worse even than 
the very downfall of the Lovels. 

After sitting for nearly two hours with the Countess, Mrs. 
Bluestone was taken up-stairs. ‘Mrs. Bluestone has come to see 
you,” said the Countess, not entering the room, and retreating again 
immediately as she closed the door. 

“This is very kind of you, Mrs. Bluestone,” said Lady Anna, 
who was sitting crouching in her dressing-gown over the fire. 
“But I thought that perhaps the Serjeant would come.” The lady, 
taken off her guard, immediately said that the Serjeant had been 
there on the preceding evening. ‘“ And mamma would not let me see 
him! But you will help me!” 

In this interview, as in that below, a long history was told to the 
visitor, and was told with an eloquent energy which she certainly 
had not expected. ‘They talk to me of ladies,” said Lady Anna. 
“T was not a lady. I knew nothing of ladies and their doings. I 

ras a poor girl, friendless but for my mother, sometimes almost 
without shoes to my feet, often ragged, solitary, knowing nothing of 
ladies. Then there came one lad, who played with me;—and it 
was mamma who brought us together. He was good to me, when 
all others were bad. He played with me, and gave me things, and 
taught me,—and loved me. Then when he asked me to love him 
again, and to love him always, was I to think that I could not,— 
because I was a lady! You despise him because he is a tailor. A 
tailor was good to me, when no one else was good. How could I 
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despise him because he was a tailor? I did not despise him, but I 
loved him with all my heart.” 

“But when you came to know who you were, Lady Anna 

“Yes ;—yes. I came to know who I was, and they brought my 
cousin to me, and told me to love him, and bade me be a lady indeed. 
I felt it too, for a time. I thought it would be pleasant to be a 
Countess, and to go among great people; and he was pleasant, and 
I thought that I could love him too, and do as they bade me. But 
when IJ thought of it much,—when I thought of it alone,—I hated 
myself. In my heart of hearts I loved him who had always been my 
friend. And when Lord Lovel came to me at Bolton, and said that 
I must give my answer then,—I told him all the truth. I am 
glad I told him the truth. He should not have come again after 
that. If Daniel is so poor a creature because he is a tailor,—must 
not I be poor who love him? And what must he be when he comes 
to me again after that ?” 

When Mrs. Bluestone descended from the room she was quite 
sure that the girl would become Lady Anna Thwaite, and told the 
Countess that such was her opinion. ‘By the God above me,” said 
the Countess rising from her chair ;—‘“ by the God above me, she 
never shall.” But after that the Countess gave up her project of 
forcing her daughter to go abroad. The old lady of the house was 
told that the rooms would still be required for some weeks to come, 
—perhaps for months; and having had a conference on the subject 
with Mrs. Bluestone, did not refuse her consent. 

At last Sir William returned to town, and was besieged on all 
sides as though in his hands lay the power of deciding what should 
become of all the Lovel family. Mr. Goffe was as confidential with 
him as Mr. Flick, and even Serjeant Bluestone condescended to 
appeal to him. The young Earl was closeted with him on the day 
of his return, and he had found on his desk the following note from 
the Countess ;— 

“The Countess Lovel presents her compliments to the Solicitor- 
General. The Countess is very anxious to leave England with her 
daughter, but has hitherto been prevented by her child’s obstinacy. 
Sir William Patterson is so well aware of all the circumstances that 
he no doubt can give the Countess advice as to the manner in which 
she should proceed to enforce the obedience of her daughter. The 
Countess Lovel would feel herself unwarranted in thus trespassing 
on the Solicitor-General, were it not that it is her chief anxiety to 
do everything for the good of Earl Lovel and the family. 

“Look at that, my lord,” said the Solicitor-General, showing the 
Earl the letter. ‘‘ I can do nothing for her.” 

«What does she want to have done?” 

“She wants to carry her daughter away beyond the reach of 
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Mr. Thwaite. Iam not a bit surprised; but she can’t doit. The 
days are gone by when a mother could lock her daughter up, or 
carry her away,—at any rate in this country.” 

‘“‘ Tt is very sad.” 

“Tt might have been much worse. Why should she not marry 
Mr. Thwaite? Let them make the settlement as they propose, and 
then let the young lady have her way. She will have her way,— 
whether her mother lets her or no.” 

“Tt will be a disgrace to the family, Sir William.” 

“ Nodisgrace at all! How many peers’ daughters marry commoners 
in England. It is not with us as it is with some German countries 
in which noble blood is separated as by a barrier from blood that is 
not noble. The man I am told is clever and honest. He will have 
great means at his command, and I do not see why he should not 
make as good a gentleman as the best of us. At any rate she must 
not be persecuted.” 

Sir William answered the Countess’s letter as a matter of course, 
but there was no comfort in his answer. ‘The Solicitor-General 
presents his compliments to the Countess Lovel. With all the willin 
the world to be of service, he fears that he can do no good by inter- 
fering between the Countess and Lady Anna Lovel. If, however, 
he may venture to give advice, he would suggest to the Countess 
that as Lady Anna will be of age in a short time, no attempt should 
now be made to exercise a control which must cease when that time 
shall arrive.” ‘They are all joined against me,” said the Countess, 
when she read the letter ;—‘ every one of them! But still it shall 
never be. I will not live to see it.” 

Then there was a meeting between Mr. Flick and Sir William. 
Mr. Flick was requested to inform the ladies that nothing could be 
done till Lady Anna was of age ;—that not even could any instruc- 
tions be taken from her before that time as to what should sub- 
sequently be done. If, when that time came, she should still be of 
a mind to share with her cousin the property, she could then instruct 
Mr. Goffe to make out the necessary deeds. 

All this was communicated by letter to the Countess, but Mr. 
Goffe especially requested that the letter might be shown to Lady 
Anna, and that he might receive a reply intimating that Lady Anna 
understood its purport. If necessary he would call upon Lady Anna 
in Keppel Street. After some delay and much consideration, the 
Countess sent the attorney’s letter to her daughter, and Lady Anna 
herself wrote a reply. She perfectly understood the purport of Mr. 
Goffe’s letter, and would thank Mr. Goffe to call upon her on the 
10th of May, when the matter might, she hoped, be settled. 
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Cuarrer XLI. 
NEARER AND NEARER. 


So they went on living in utter misery till the month of May had 
come round, and Lady Anna was at last pronounced to be conva- 
lescent. 

Late one night, long after midnight, the Countess crept into her 
daughter’s room and sat down by the bedside. Lady Anna was 
asleep, and the Countess sat there and watched. At this time the 
girl had passed her birthday, and was of age. Mr. Goffe had been 
closeted with her and with her mother for two mornings running. 
Sir William Patterson had also been with them, and instructions had 
been given as to the property, upon which action was to be at once 
taken. Of that proportion of the estate which fell to Lady Anna, 
one entire moiety was to be made over to the Earl. While this was 
being arranged no word was said as to Daniel Thwaite, or as to the 
marriage with the lord. The settlement was made as though it were 
a thing of itself; and they all had been much surprised,—the mother, 
the Solicitor-General, and the attorney,—at the determination of 
purpose and full comprehension of the whole affair which Lady 
Anna displayed. When it came to the absolute doing of the matter, 
—the abandonment of all this money,—the Countess became uneasy 
and discontented. She also had wished that Lord Lovel should have 
the property,—but her wish had been founded on a certain object to 
be attained, which object was now farther from her than ever. But 
the property in question was not hers, but her daughter’s, and she 
made no loud objection to the proceeding. ‘The instructions were 
given, and the deeds were to be forthcoming some time before the 
end of the month. 

It was on the night of the 11th of May that the Countess sat at 
her child’s bedside. She had brought up a taper with her, and there 
she sat watching the sleeping girl. Thoughts wondrously at variance 
with each other, and feelings thoroughly antagonistic, ran through 
her brain and heart. This was her only child,—the one thing 
that there was for her to love,—the only tie to the world that she 
possessed. But for her girl, it would be good that she should be 
dead. And if her girl should do this thing, which would make her 
life a burden to her,—how good would it be for her to die! She did 
not fear to die, and she feared nothing after death ;—but with a 
coward’s dread she did fear the torment of her failure if this girl 
should become the wife of Danicl Thwaite. In such case most 
certainly would she never see the girl again,—and life then would 
be all a blank to her. But she understood that though she should 
separate herself from the world altogether, men would know of her 
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failure, and would know that she was devouring her own heart in 
the depth of her misery. If the girl would but have done as her 
mother had proposed, would have followed after her kind, and taken 
herself to those pleasant paths which had been opened for her, with 
what a fond caressing worship, with what infinite kisses and bless- 
ings, would she, the mother, have tended the young Countess and 
assisted in making the world bright for the high-born bride. But a 
tailor! Foh! What a degraded creature was her child to cling to 
so base a love! 

She did, however, acknowledge to herself that the girl’s clinging 
was of akind which she had no power to lessen. ‘The ivy to its 
standard tree is not more loyal than was her daughter to this 
wretched man. Dut the girl might die,—or the tailor might die,— 
or she, the miserable mother, might die; and so this misery might 
be at an end. Nothing but death could end it. Thoughts and 
dreams of other violence had crossed her brain,—of carrying the girl 
away, of secluding her, of frightening her from day to day into some 
childish, half-idiotie submission. But for that the tame obedience of 
the girl would have been necessary,—or that external assistance 
which she had sought, in vain, to obtain among the lawyers. Such 
hopes were now gone, and nothing remained but death. 

Why had not the girl gone when she was so like to go? Why 
had she not died when it had seemed to be God’s pleasure to take 
her? A little indifference, some slight absence of careful tending, 
any chance accident would have made that natural which was now, 
—which was now so desirable and yet beyond reach! Yes ;—so 
desirable! For whose sake could it be wished that a life so degraded 
should be prolonged? But there could be no such escape. With her 
eyes fixed on vacancy, revolving it in her mind, she thought that 
she could kill herself ;—but she knew that she could not kill her 
child. 

But, should she destroy herself, there would be no vengeance in 
that. Could she be alone, far out at sea, in some small skiff with 
that low-born tailor, and then pull out the plug, and let him know 
what he had done to her as they both went down together be- 
neath the water, that would be such a cure of the evil as would 
now best suit her wishes. But there was no such sea, and no such 
boat. Death, however, might still be within her grasp. 

Then she laid her hand on the girl’s shoulder, and Lady Anna 
awoke. “ Oh, mamma ;—is that you?” 

“Tt is I, my child.” 

“Mamma, mamma; is anything the matter? Oh, mamma, kiss 
me.” Then the Countess stooped down and kissed the girl passion- 
ately. ‘ Dear mamma,—dearest mamma! ” 

« Anna, will you do one thing for me? If I never speak to you 
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of Lord Lovel again, will you forget Daniel Thwaite ?”’ She paused, 
but Lady Anna had no answer ready. ‘ Will you not say as much 
as that forme? Say that you will forget him till I am gone.” 

“Gone, mamma? You are not going!” 

“Till Iam dead. I shall not live long, Anna. Say at least that 
you will not see him or mention his name for twelve months. Surely, 
Anna, you will do as much as that for a mother who has done so 
much for you.” But Lady Anna would make no promise. She 
turned her face to the pillow and was dumb. “ Answer me, my 
child. I may at least demand an answer.” 

“T will answer you to-morrow, mamma.” ‘Then the Countess fell 
on her knees at the bedside and uttered a long, incoherent prayer, 
addressed partly to the God of heaven, and partly to the poor girl 
who was lying there in bed, supplicating with mad, passionate eager- 
ness that this evil thing might be turned away from her. Then she 
seized the girl in her embrace and nearly smothered her with kisses, 
“My own, my darling, my beauty, my all; save your mother from 
worse than death, if you can ;—if you can!” 

Had such tenderness come sooner it might have had deeper effect. 
As it was, though the daughter was affected and harassed,—though 
she was left panting with sobs and drowned in tears,—she could 
not but remember the treatment she had suffered from her mother 
during the last six months. Jlad the request for a year’s delay 
come sooner, it would have been granted; but now it was made after 
all measures of cruelty had failed. Ten times during the night did 
she say that she would yield,—and ten times again did she tell her- 
self that were she to yield now, she would be a slave all her life. 
She had resolved,—whether right or wrong,—still, with a strong 
mind and a great purpose, that she would not be turned from her 
way, and when she arose in the morning she was resolved again. 
She went into her mother’s room and at once declared her purpose. 
“Mamma, it cannot be. I am his, and I must not forget him or be 
«ashamed of his name ;—no, not for a day.” 

“ Then go from me, thou ungrateful one, hard of heart, unnatural 
child, base, cruel, and polluted. Go from me, if it be possible, for 
ever!” 

Then did they live for some days separated for a second time, each 
taking her meals in her own room; and Mrs. Richards, the owner of 
the lodgings, went again to Mrs. Bluestone, declaring that she was 
afraid of what might happen, and that she must pray to be relieved 
from the presence of the ladies.. Mrs. Bluestone had to explain that 
the lodgings had been taken for the quarter, and that a mother and 
daughter could not be put out into the street merely because they 
lived on bad terms with each other. The old woman, as was natural, 
increased her bills ;—but that had no effect. 
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On the 15th of May Lady Anna wrote a note to Daniel Thwaite, 
and sent a copy of it to her mother before she had posted it. It was 
in two lines ;— 


“Dear Danien, 
“Pray come and see me here. If you get this soon enough, 
pray come on Tuesday about one. 
“ Yours affectionately, 
« ANNA.” 


“Tell mamma,” said she to Sarah, “that I intend to go out and 
put that in the post to-day.” The letter was addressed to Wyndham 
Street. Now the Countess knew that Daniel Thwaite had left 
Wyndham Street. 

‘‘ Tell her,” said the Countess, “ tell her—-—; but, of what use to 
tell her anything? Let the door be closed upon her. She shall 
never return to me any more.” The message was given to Lady 
Anna as she went forth ;—but she posted the letter, and then called 
in Bedford Square. Mrs. Bluestone returned with her to Keppel 
Street ; but as the door was opened by Mrs. Richards, and as no 
difficulty was made as to Lady Anna’s entrance, Mrs. Bluestone 
returned home without asking to see the Countess. 

This happened on a Saturday, but when Tuesday came Daniel 
Thwaite did not come to Keppel Street. The note was delivered 
in course of post at his old abode, and was redirected from Wyndham 
Street late on Monday evening,—having no doubt given cause there 
for much curiosity and inspection. Late on the Tuesday it did reach 
Daniel Thwaite’s residence in Great Russell Street, but he was then 
out, wandering about the streets as was his wont, telling himself of 
all the horrors of an idle life, and thinking what steps he should take 
next as to the gaining of his bride. He had known to a day when 
she was of age, and had determined that he would allow her one 
month from thence before he would call upon her to say what should 
be their mutual fate. She had reached that age but a few days and 
now she had written to him herself. 

On returning home he received the girl’s letter, and when the 
early morning had come,—the Wednesday morning, the day after 
that fixed by Lady Anna,—he made up his mind as to his course of 
action. He breakfasted at eight, knowing how useless it would be 
to stir early, and then called in Keppel Street, leaving word with 
Mrs. Richards herself that he would be there again at one o’clock to 
see Lady Anna. ‘You can tell Lady Anna that I only got her 
note last night very late.” Then he went off to the hotel in Albe- 
marle Street at which he knew that Lord Lovel was living. It was 
something after nine when he reached the house, and the Earl was 
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not yet out of his bedroom. Daniel, however, sent up his name, and 
the Earl begged that he would go into the sitting-room and wait. 
“Tell Mr. Thwaite that I will not keep him above a quarter of an 
hour.” ‘Then the tailor was shown into the room where the break- 
fast things were laid, and there he waited. 

Within the last few weeks very much had been said to the Earl 
about Daniel Thwaite by many people, and especially by the Solicitor. 
General. ‘“ You may be sure that she will become his wife,” Sir 
William had said, “and I would advise you to accept him as her 
husband. She is not a girl such as we at first conceived her to be. 
She is firm of purpose, and very honest. Obstinate, if you will, and, 
—if you will,—obstinate to a bad end. But she is generous, and 
let her marry whom she will, you cannot cast her out. You will 
owe everything to her high sense of honour ;—and I am much mis- 

taken if you will not owe much to him. Accept them both, and 
make the best of them. In five years he’ll be in Parliament as likely 
as not. In ten years he'll be Sir Daniel Thwaite,—if he cares for it. 
And in fifteen years Lady Anna will be supposed by everybody to 
have made a very happy marriage.’ Lord Lovel was at this time 
nclined to be submissive in everything to his great adviser, and 
was now ready to take Mr. Daniel Thwaite by the hand. 

He did take him by the hand as he entered the sitting-room, 
radiant from his bath, clad in a short bright-coloured dressing-gown 
such as young men then wore o’ mornings, with embroidered slippers 
on his feet, and a smile on his face. “I have heard much of you, 
Mr. Thwaite,” he said, “and am glad to meet you at last. Pray sit 
down. I hope you have not breakfasted.” 

Poor Daniel was hardly equal to the occasion. The young lord 
had been to him always an enemy,—an enemy because the lord had 
been the adversary of the Countess and her daughter, an enemy 
because the lord was an earl and idle, an enemy because the lord 
was his rival. Though he now was nearly sure that this last ground 
of enmity was at an end, and though he had come to the Karl for 
certain purposes of his own, he could not bring himself to feel that 
there should be good fellowship between them. He took the hand 
that was offered to him, but took it awkwardly, and sat down as he 
was bidden. ‘Thank your lordship, but I aharmaeragin long since. 
If it will suit you, I will walk about and call a gain.’ 

“Not at all. I can eat, and you can talk tome. Take a cup of 
tea at any rate.” The Earl rang for another teacup, and began to 
butter his toast. 

“‘T believe your lordship knows that I have long been engaged to 
marry your lordship’s cousin,—Lady Anna Lovel.” 

‘“‘Indeed I have been told so.”’ 

“ By herself.” 
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“ Well ;—-yes ; by herself.” 

“T have been allowed to see her but once during the last eight 
or nine months.” 

“That has not been my fault, Mr. Thwaite.” 

“7 want you to understand, my lord, that it is not for her money 
that I have sought her.” 

“T have not accused you, surely.” 

“But I have been accused. I am going to see her now,—if I 
can get admittance to her. I shall press her to fix a day for our 
marriage, and if she will do so, I shall leave no stone unturned to 
accomplish it. She has a right to do with herself as she pleases, and 
no consideration shall stop me but her wishes.” 

T shall not interfere.” 

“T am glad of that, my lord.” 

“ But I will not answer for her mother. You cannot be surprised, 
Mr. Thwaite, that Lady Lovel should be averse to such a marriage.” 

“She was not averse to my father’s company nor to mine a few 
years since ;—no nor twelve months since. But I say nothing 
about that. Let her be averse. We cannot help it. I have come to 
you to say that I hope something may be done about the money 
before she becomes my wife. People say that you should have it.” 

“Who says so?” 

“T cannot say who ;—perhaps everybody. Should every shilling 
of it be yours I should marry her as willingly to-morrow. ‘They 
have given me what is my own, and that is enough forme. For 
what is now hers and, perhaps, should be yours, I will not interfere 
with it. When she is my wife, I will guard for her and for those 
who may come after her what belongs to her then ;—but as to what 
may be done before that, I care nothing.” 

On hearing this the Earl told him the whole story of the arrange- 
ment which was then in progress ;—how the property would in fact 
be divided into three parts, of which the Countess would have one, 
he one, and Lady Anna one. “There will be enough for us all,” said 
the Earl. 

“And much more than enough for me,” said Daniel as he 
got up to take his leave. ‘‘ And now I am going to Keppel Street.” 

“You have all my good wishes,” said the Earl. The two men 
again shook hands ;-—again the lord was radiant and good humoured; 
—and again the tailor was ashamed and almost sullen. He knew 
that the young nobleman had behaved well to him, and it was a 
disappointment to him that any nobleman should behave well. 

Nevertheless as he walked away slowly towards Keppel Street,— 
for the time still hung on his hands,—he began to feel that the 
great prize of prizes was coming nearer within his grasp. 
Axtruony Trouor:. 
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Tr is the strange destiny of France to see movements which originate 
with her, repeated by her neighbours under altered forms. Now 
Spain has essayed that curious compound, a Republic without Repub- 
licans, or Monarchy without a Monarch. To be accurate, both France 
and Spain are republics governed by monarchists on the imperial 
model. It would exercise the fancy to follow the parallels between 
the recent history of France and the recent history of Spain. But 
the parallels in both are more than fanciful. In both a corrupt des- 
potism had worked out the full measure of its reign. In both it was 
followed by a long and irregular interregnum. In Spain, as in 
France, the monarchy made obstinate efforts to succeed, in the 
former acquiring a short interval of nominal power, in the latter 
acquiring effective control of the government. But in the one case, 
as in the other, the monarchies, whatever their types, could not prove 
themselves more than factions, and their revival appeared but a 
series of conspiracies. At last in France, as in Spain, the very prin- 
ciple of Monarchy seems exhausted, rather because all monarchs are 
in turn impossible, than because the principle itself is odious. And 
the Republic becomes inevitable, rather because nothing else is left, 
than because it is the passionate desire of the nation. In Spain, as 
in France, this equivocal Republic finds itself assailed at the same 
moment from opposite poles, from an ultramontane royalism and 
from a communal ochlocracy. Then the enfant terrible of this decade 
—one destined to grow into the giant of this century—local repub- 
licanism—seized on the cities and provinces of Spain as it had 
smitten the cities and provinces of France. It threw up at Cartha- 
gena, as it had thrown up at Paris, a fanaticism, premature and con- 
fused in its aims, anarchical and half-delirious in its methods, yet 
heroic in its faith, and bearing its witness not in vain even in the 
midst of blood and fire. Yet in Spain, as in France, the equivocal 
Republic holding back with its left arm the kings and the priests, 
beats down with its right hand the canton and the commune, and 
then sinks back in the effort into a republic so conservative, that if 
it had a visible Despot, it would be nothing but a naked despotism. 
In Spain, as in France, a party of true republicans alone maintain 
their faith and their honour, and even whilst failing as rulers they 
rally round the only intelligible flag all that is honest and free in the 
nation. And Castelar, like Gambetta, though still inspiring all that 
is left of civic worth in the country, has been forced aside as inca- 
pable of organizing the physical force of the nation. A popular 
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general is the inevitable result in Spain as it was in France; and 
Serrano, like another MacMahon, but represents the incurable blind- 
ness of democrats to the requirements of material organization. Thus 
Spain like France rests for the moment in a military dictature, 
which, with all its violence, is yet not a despotism. It is no des- 
potism, because a despotism to be a reality needs an acknowledged 
Personality ; because, in Spain as in France, the soldier of the hour 
confesses the moral ascendancy of the Republic. Yet Spain’ like 
France, rude as is the grasp of the military rulers, is no Monarchy, 
for the republican spirit still overshadows and controls the monarchic 
factions. In France as in Spain the actual Government we see is a 
military dictature which acknowledges the Republic as its title. 

Now this acknowledgment makes the whole difference. In 
politics the de jure is often far more important than the de facto, at 
least when the de jure expresses the true force of opinion. And if 
the republic is charged with being royalist or despotic in spite of 
itself, it still more may be retorted on the despots and the royalists 
that they are republicans in spite of themselves. The Republic is 
the power de jure, and that by “the logic of events,” and by the 
effective moral force of the nation. The autocracy is the power 
de facto, but simply as an immediate expedient, without legality, 
without a creed, without a future, winning no adherents, not acknow- 
ledged, not respected, having no root. What then is this regimen, 
so ambiguous in its origin and unlovely in its deeds, which is not 
Republic, not Monarchy, nor Despotism, which is not the rule of the 
people, nor yet mere rule of force? It is the inevitable transition 
between the old world and the new, tradition and progress ; it is the 
Conservative Republic, the militant and dictatorial phase of the new 
Commonwealth. 

That a situation, to us so extraordinary as that of France, should 
be repeated in Spain, shows that it has nothing exceptional in it, but 
rests on an intelligible cause. In Europe, and chiefly in the Latin 
nations, the set of ideas and movements is converging towards the 
Republic. Let us not say towards Democracy necessarily, but to 
something greater and wider, the republican ideal, or efficient 
government in the interest of all alike. The very monarchs in their 
pageants talk the prose of republicanism, and have talked it without 
knowing all their lives. Les rois s’excusent, even when no man 
accuses them. The Republic is inevitable, because alone has it a base 
broad enough for the fabric of modern society, because the very 
royalisms around it hate and betray one another, and are half 
ashamed of themselves. But the Republic, as we say, is not Demo- 
cracy ; much less is it Ochlocracy ; and it is the very pole to Anarchy. 
And this the republicans will not learn. They will not respect the 
accumulated forces of the old world, its acquired knowledge, its 
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habits of discipline, its faith in organization, and lastly and above all, 
its mastery of the trade of the soldier and the policeman. The new 
world, the republican heir, is riotously taking possession of his roy- 
alist inheritance ; he is flinging forth the Master of the Exchequer 
with the Master of the Ceremonies, and the Field Marshals and 
Ministers of State along with the hereditary High Stewards and the 
established High Priests. “Ze Roi est mort!” cries he in his 
warmth, “ Vive la Republique!” The King indeed is dead, and it is 
true he has left no other heir; but he has left his system of state 
behind him, and skilled men and strong hands, and a whole world of 
methodic rule, organized contrivance, and disciplined force. To drop 
metaphor, the Republic has the future before it; but only on condition 
of satisfying Order and carrying on Government. The transition 
from the crude Republican idea to the organic Republican order is 
the vast problem of our age. And the Republic everywhere, in spite 
of itself, is learning the difficult lesson. In spite of its protests, it is 
yielding up its democratic Utopias; it is studying in the school of its 
predecessors the sources of material force; it chafes to find itself 
Conservative. And Conservative it must be, if it is to live and found 
a future. Some eloquent Castelar, some heroic Gambetta, everywhere 
will have to found their republic on conservative lines, often amidst 
acts of repression which revolt their natures, by instruments and in 
ways that mock their professions and seem to sully their cause; but it 
is after all the Republic that they found. In France as in Spain the 
military dictatorship is not the negation of the Republic ; it is the 
Republic repenting in tears and blood its vain defiance of the arts 
of systematic government. 

There is nothing abnormal in the ebb and flow of the Spanish 
Revolution, any more than in that of the French. He was but 
au barren epigrammatist who told us that all things there are 
possible, except those which seem probable. But if the move- 
ment in both is intelligible, there is in both a great fact that is 
new. In neither country is it simply what some would have us 
think, the old weary round, the see-saw of barren insurrection and 
military repression. The new thing is that in Spain, as in France, 
the Republic lives, takes root, and grows, disguised, distorted, and 
fettered. Its moral ascendency is secured. Its title is aknowledged. 
As a thing of the future, the effective force has passed over to its 
side. Similar conditions exist around. In Italy the situation has a 
general analogy. There too is a monarchy, which, as the monarchy 
of all Italy, was nothing but a, military expedient, a national demon- 
stration, which has no roots, no history, no future, which has no faith 
in itself (always be it said as the Monarchy of the whole Peninsula), 
which is as completely a symbolic pageant as that of England itself. 
In Italy as much as in Spain, the strongest living force is the tra- 
dition and passion of municipal republicanism ; and the provincial 
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type of federalism has there an even greater meaning and a yet 
nearer future. In Italy as in Spain is there an Irreconcilable party ; 
there is cantonal, provincial, and social fanaticism; a wild Catholic 
peasantry ; a bankrupt exchequer ; a socialist proletariate; and an 
unwieldy army. Nor even are we in England wholly outside the 
range of these things, at least so far as they can maintain vitality, in 
the heavy and sobering air of our Parliamentary climate. We, too, 
-atch sounds which resemble the cries of an irreconcilable democracy ; 
even we have seen bigotry embarrass a minister, and have had a 
province, and almost an island, in a state of siege. With us, too, 
republicanism has advanced so far as to call forth a growl from the 
watchdogs of Order, and Home Rule may assist us to conceive the 
new religion of communal independence and cantonal patriotism. 

It is cruel to see a leader of a nature so fine as Castelar’s thrust 
aside for a rule thus openly based on bayonets. But if he were unable 
to organize society and to give confidence to the nation, it is clear 
that his place was not as the ruler of Spain. The fashion is to 
denounce the forcible suppression of a Parliament as the greatest of 
public crimes, whilst a ready excuse is found for those who use force 
against a nation. It were pedantry not to see that the late Cortes of 
Spain was simply one form of a revolutionary junta. It represented 
a set of men who stepped out and forced themselves on the nation ; 
and the Government of Serrano represents neither more nor less. It 
would be a legal conundrum to detect the latent seat of any power 
that could in reason be called legitimate in Spain. Not a single 
party has pretensions to acknowledged title, cr to be the honest 
expression of the national will. Serrano’s title to power in substance, 
if not in form, is perhaps just as good as that of the expelled Cortes ; 
and if he use power better than they, few will inquire into its origin 
hereafter. In a country where Revolution has abolished constitutional 
rights and obliterated legal titles, the sole justification of power is 
the mode in which it is employed. The new Government of Spain 
has a great task laid on it, in succeeding that of the magnanimous 
Castelar ; but if it can prove more efficient, the assault on the Cortes 
need not be its final condemnation. 

The Assembly in France has an origin less regular even than that 
of the. Cortes of Spain. Like the Spanish Chamber it was formed 
amidst general confusion out of a few factions which seized on 
vacant power. Like it, though from the opposite pole, it has 
threatened the nation with intolerable evils. Unlike the Cortes, the 
Assembly of Versailles has not yet quarrelled with the Army. But 
the instant that it does so, it will vanish into space as the Cortes 
before the soldiers of Pavia. The great lesson of both would seem 
to be this. In France, as in Spain, the parliamentary system is 
palpably worked out. It is become a mere engine of disorder or of 
conspiracy, the nidus for every political disease. In truth, for 
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societies in mid revolution, parliaments are but legalised anarchy. 
In such a case a great assembly is only a revolution within a revo- 
lution, the chaotic centre of the chaotic whirlpool. In revolutionised 
societies dictatorial concentration of power is the first condition of life. 
We see it in the instinctive tendency of France and Spain towards the 
dictatorship. In France, as in Spain, the true task of the Republic 
is not to destroy the inevitable dictatorship, but to transform it 
and to utilise it, to convert it from being the tool of a faction, and 
to make it the organ of the nation. 


The struggle between Prince Bismarck and the Catholic Church 
has now reached a point where it is impossible for either to draw 
back, and where one or other must suffer a heavy defeat. It is 
unnecessary, at least for foreign observers, to go very deeply into 
the history of this quarrel. Nor is it possible to prove or to dis- 
prove the charge of disaffection to the Fatherland brought against 
the Catholic Church. On the one hand, if we look to France, we 
shall certainly see that same Church the prime mover of the forces 
which are threatening the nation with tyranny. On the other hand, 
the German Government has failed to produce anything approaching 
a proof of treason against any member of the Church. Prince 
Bismarck, when challenged to try the case against Churchmen at 
law, frowns and mutters “ that he could if he would,” and the nation 
must take it from him, that these priests are very great traitors. 
Happily all these disputed matters may be set aside. For a right 
judgment of this question it is quite competent to us to neglect all 
the following points :—(1.) Who were the aggressors in the quarrel, 
the Church, or the Empire. (2.) Whether the Church desires to 
weaken the Empire, or the Empire desires to weaken the Church. 
(3.) Whether the Church is an engine of reaction, or the Empire 
the type of liberty. (4.) Whether the Church has acted with legality, 
or the Empire with dignity. (5.) Whether the Pope has made 
extravagant pretensions, or the Chancellor arbitrary exactions. 

We, at any rate, as English freethinkers, have no call to present 
ourselves as advocates of the Church, and as English Liberals can feel 
no sympathy with Imperial centralisation. We have but one task 
to fulfil, to consider how far the new Church legislation of Germany 
meets the conditions of a policy of wisdom. One word as to the 
principles by which this policy must be tested. The first of these 
principles is No State Church. We repudiate every form of religious 
organization paid and directed, by the Government. We suspect 
everything remotely derived from such a Church, and everything 
which tends to create it. The second principle is that of No State 
interference with opinion. Opinion, be it religious or anti-religious, 
wise or foolish, must be left to the influence of opinion, and not of 
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the police. When opinion takes action within the domain of the 
laws ensuring public order, public morality, or decency, then and 
then only is it within the domain of the State. But then it must 
be dealt with by the general laws applying to all citizens, by the 
laws which directly protect public order, morality, or decency. 
Opinion must have actively invaded the domain of the police, not 
the police have invaded the domain of opinion. That is to say, the 
sole function of the State is to punish the illegal action, and not to 
amend the vicious opinion. The third principle is that the attempt 
by the State to control great organizations within it by any other 
machinery except by punishing acts of the members contrary to law, 
is a policy which is futile and mischievous. Whether these organiza- 
tions be political, economic, religious, or mixed, however dangerous, 
however mischievous they seem to the majority, we have long recog- 
nised the rule that by general law, and not by special laws of exter- 
mination, can they be resisted. We, at least, in England have given 
up these idle attempts. Trades Unionism, Freemasonry, Inter- 
nationalism, Jesuitism, Orangeism, and Protestantism, have all in 
turn been attacked by legislation, and ever attacked in vain. We 
have long recognised the one rule possible for the State, to abandon 
the effort to control the organization ourselves. We have long 
established this intelligible principle, to make overt acts against 
order or morality specific crimes; to make positive conspiracies 
towards these ends specific crimes; but both under the general laws 
and upon specific evidence; and then to leave to opinion the task of 
reforming the peccant opinion; to leave to public good sense the 
task of neutralising the pernicious society. 

Now to apply these principles to the new Church laws of Germany, 
it must first be remembered that they affect not the Catholic Church 
alone, but every Christian community, Lutheran, Independent and 
Unitarian. A portion of the Protestant body of Prussia is as 
Erastian, or let us say as servile as our own Established Church; and 
they have taken the new laws with the same meekness that they would 
take anything from the State, of which they form a mere subordinate 
bureau. But to a portion of the Protestant and Independent com- 
munities the new laws are as odious as they are to Catholics, and 
fall as heavily on them as they do on the Church. Now what is 
the practical effect of these laws ? First, they require as the condition 
of fulfilling any function in any Christian community that the priest 
or minister should submit to a specified system of State education, 
and should have three years of theological training under a State 
professor. Next they require the sanction of the Government upon 
the appointment or the transfer of a cleric to any sacred duty, great 
or small, in every Christiancommunity. Then they place the direc- 
tion of the education in every clerical training school in the kingdom 
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in the hands of the minister of State, and make illegal any new 
religious seminary, of whatever sect and however supported, including 
boarding schools of young persons. These, then, are the main provisions. 
That is to say, the State undertakes the theological training of every 
kind of Christian cleric, Protestant or Catholic. It regulates the 
appointment to every kind of clerical duty, Protestant or Catholic. 
And it suppresses every theological education other than its own. 
These three provisions are carried out by a machinery of fine, im- 
prisonment, dismissal, and an ultimate court of lay Appeal common 
to the whole of the Christian communities of the kingdom. With 
these last we will not deal. We are not concerning ourselves now 
with the justice or the hardship of these laws, or whether the 
Catholic body is being persecuted or not. We will put aside all such 
questions, and simply ask if this legislation is wise and liberal. 

It is obvious, at a glance, that the new laws introduce as rigid a 
system of State intervention in religion as it is possible to conceive. 
It is the policy of Laud in the nineteenth century. It does not 
apply exclusively to Catholics, but to all Christians alike. It reduces 
every Christian community to the position of a Government bureau ; 
and makes Prince Bismarck the Pope:of all the religious bodies in 
the kingdom, other than Jews. The humblest priest or curate is 
forced to submit to an exclusive State training, and that in the 
official theology. The State undertakes to find suitable training 
for Catholics, Lutherans, and all phases of Christian divinity. Nay, 
more. The State makes itself responsible for every clerical appoint- 
ment in the kingdom. Lastly, all private seminaries are suppressed. 
This is not so much the creating of a new State Church. It is 
rather the creating a new religious department of the State. Let 
us imagine the consequences of these laws applied to this country, 
and carried by a strong minister through the British Parliament. 
When this was done, Archbishop Manning and Archbishop Cullen, 
Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. James Martineau, Mr. Miall, Mr. Voysey, 
Dr. Pusey, Mr. Newman Hall, Dr. Cumming and Father Ignatius, 
would all be State officials ; they would all have to pass three years’ 
theological training under a Professor, whose “scheme of study had 
been previously approved ” by the Chairman of Quarter Sessions, or 
some similar functionary. The whole of the English clerical bodies, 
Anglican, Catholic, Wesleyan, Independent, Quaker, or Baptist, 
would have to pass this special theological training in a State 
university, and could exercise no function in their respective com- 
munities until they had the certificate of the State Professor. 
The whole of the Scotch Presbyterians, Established or Free Kirk, 
the Irish Churches, Catholic, Episcopalian, or Presbyterian, would be 
in the same position. The Wesleyan Conference, the Irish synods, 
the Catholic bishops, could not appoint a priest, minister, or curate, 
without obtaining the consent of Lord Aberdare. If they appointed 
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a beadle or a lecturer without that consent, or appointed a person 
who had not the State certificate of theological competency, they 
would be liable to fine, imprisonment, and ultimate deposition. Not 
only every theological professor at Oxford and Cambridge would 
have to “submit his scheme of studies” to the President of the 
Council ; but every seminary in the kingdom, Catholic or Protestant, 
endowed or free, for priests or for boys, would have to do the same. 
And Lord Aberdare and Mr. Forster would be regulating the text 
books for use in St. Bees’, in the Unitarian Manchester New College, 
at the Irish Catholic colleges, and the Scotch free schools; and it 
would be a matter of fine and imprisonment to start a new seminary 
or a new school, even by voluntary subscriptions and for purely 
private ends. Finally, one uniform tribunal, “the Royal Court of 
Appeal for ecclesiastical affairs,” is established and legislates at once 
for all Christian communities. It reviews and controls every deci- 
sion, sentence, or act of discipline of every religious community in 
the kingdom. If this tremendous development of the Privy Council 
were set up in this country, it would have on its hands the entire 
discipline and direction of the English and Irish Catholics, the 
Presbyterian and the Free Kirk of Scotland, and every dissenting 
body in the kingdom. 

Again, we must remember that these laws are general, and apply to 
all Christian communities, Protestant, dissenting, or independent. Nor 
is it true that they are felt only by Catholics. On the contrary, the 
opposition of a section of Protestants is as loud as that of Catholics. 
In one Saxon town recently, eight Lutheran ministers were punished 
as criminals for filling up church offices without Government sanc- 
tion. But even if it were true that the new laws are not enforced 
against communities other than Catholic, what possible guarantee is 
there that this will long continue ? If a Prussian minister came to 
regard the action of any Protestant body “as hostile to the State,” 
ie. opposed to his policy, these bodies would at once fall under the 
grasp of minute State control. Mr. Forster no doubt at present 
regards the policy of many dissenting bodies in England as eminently 
“hostile to the State,” at any rate to the popularity of his Education 
Act. Let us imagine a state of law such that Mr. Forster could by 
an order of the Council suppress every free dissenting college, and 
veto the appointment of every dissenting minister and reader. 
Seriously, perhaps, there are limits even to one’s energy in resisting 
superstition and defying the Pope. 

It is sometimes argued that the Catholic Church in Prussia is a 
State Church, and that since it accepts State endowments it cannot 
complain of State control, however stringent and obnoxious. We 
are not concerned with Catholic complaints, but with political 
principles. But it is well to remember that the Catholic Church 
is not a State Church in any sense in which the Church of England 
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is a State Church. It has no exclusive rights, no precedence, no 
endowments. Its ancient possessions and endowments have been at 
different times surrendered to the State, which commuted them to a 
money payment. The Catholics in Prussia stand on the same foot- 
ing as every other religious community. All communions, Jews 
included, receive payments from the State in the ratio of their 
numbers out of the general taxation, and what Catholics receive 
as a community is simply what Catholics as a body pay to the 
religious tax. A certain portion of the general taxation is set aside 
to religious uses, and when each community receives its share, it is 
only getting back its contribution to the general burden. Hence, if 
the common religious stipend were withheld from Catholics, justice 
would require that Catholics should be free from the proportionate 
part of the taxation. Otherwise, whilst contributing their quota to 
the taxation for religious purposes, they would receive no part of it 
themselves, or, in other words, Catholics in Prussia would be taxed 
for the direct support of every religion but their own. This is 
enough to show that we cannot apply our ideas of a State Church, 
drawn from that of England or Ireland, to such a Church as the 
Catholic in Prussia, which is a Staté Church in no other sense than 
that the State undertakes to collect the religious contributions of the 
Catholic community, and to pay them over to the Church. Now, if 
the Prussian Government were to choose entirely to disendow the 
Catholic Church, even though this would be to put its Catholic 
subjects under a special religious taxation, yet there would be some- 
thing to attract the opponents of State endowments. There is 
ground for thinking that the Catholic Church itself would willingly 
surrender its entire State endowment, which merely amounts to 
£60,000. But this is the last thing which the Prussian Govern- 
ment desires. Prince Bismarck, before all things, ‘“ will not let the 
people go.” He has no wish to disestablish and disendow the 
Catholic Church. He is bent on making it a State machine. He 
wants it a mere official body. He needs it to control the Catholic popu- 
lation in the interest of the State. He wants to make that bargain 
with it which in some slight degree it was once suspected our 
Government wanted to make with Archbishop Cullen. The most dread- 
ful alternative of all to Prince Bismarck would be that the Church 
in Prussia should be as little of a State Church as the Catholic 
Church in Ireland. He will not suffer the Catholic population of 
Germany to pay their own priests and to maintain their own schools. 
His grand idea is a pliant official bureau (whether worked by rene- 
gade Catholics, Old Catholics, or common tools, is unimportant), 
which shall use the name of the Catholic religion to control Catholic 
votes, to drill the Catholic schools, in a word to govern the Catholic 
population through an obsequious official priesthood. If this is not 
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the quintessence of a State Church, State interference in religion, 
and State control of opinion, what do these things mean ? 

It is sometimes argued, that however oppressive such a system of 
law would be as against other communities, the pernicious action of 
the Catholic Church makes it a justifiable mode of defence. In the 
flabby commonplace which passes for “principle” in so many fluid 
brains all this is called “resisting Ultramontane aggression.” Let 
us press and test these phrases, and what do we find? In the first 
place, if these laws are exceptionally aimed at a peculiar and 
dangerous religious organization, why are they not confined to that 
object? If the Catholic Church is the nest of these treasonable 
designs, why make laws affecting every Christian community ? 
Protestants equally resist and suffer under this legislation. If it 
is designed only to meet an abnormal type of religious sedition, why 
include innocent sects of a totally different type? Besides, if the 
Catholic Church is fomenting rebellion, sedition, or treason, try the 
guilty Catholics, churchmen or laymen, under the laws of rebellion, 
sedition, or treason. If these laws are too weak, make them stronger. 
If your courts are too slow, make special courts or extraordinary 
commissions. If order is endangered, use exceptional powers, 
suspend your Habeas Corpus, or your mode of trial, proclaim martial 
law, or establish a state of siege. That is to say, if public safety is 
endangered you have the whole armoury of ordinary or extra- 
ordinary law, up to the last expedients of a state of revolution. 
Use any of these, if you can show that the occasion demands their 
use. Your charges of danger to the State, if true would justify the 
use of them or some of them. But you ask for none of these—the 
ultima ratio of Governments—you are asking only to choose the 
text-books of boys’ seminaries and priests’ colleges, to nominate parish 
priests, to select curates as you select tide-waiters or telegraph clerks, 
to get the priests for three years to study your theology in one of 
your universities. Surely, Prince, your new law is strangely related 
to the gravamen of the charge! One would think, when we heard 
the crimes ‘“‘of which ample evidence was in the minister’s port- 
folio,” that a law of public safety at least would be demanded. And 
you really think that treason and sedition will disappear, if you can 
only have the whipping of the little boys, and the settling the 
curriculum in theology ? 

But the great question remains. Is this the way to resist Ultra- 
montane aggression and Papal dictation? If Prussia is in danger 
from the Catholic Church, why not refuse it all recognition, all 
privileges, all legal rights as a corporation or an aggregate of 
corporations. Do your best to suppress it as an organized Church 
by stopping its funds and its official authority. But your policy 
is just the reverse. It was practically a free church ; you are trying 
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to make it a State Church. Instead of cutting off all State sanction 
from it, you are seeking to make it a department of the administration. 
If it is dangerous now, what will it be when the State has the sole 
responsibility of it, when every priest is a certificated Government 
official, and every sermon is de part le Roi, and every lesson or 
lecture in a college has the imprimatur of a Pope in jack-boots ? 

We in England know the whole story of these State interventions 
in religion. We have tried them all, and are sick of them all. Queen 
Elizabeth once had to deal with a Catholic Church which threatened 
her kingdom and her life with dangers a hundredfold greater than 
Prussia or the Emperor William can even pretend to fear. Queen 
Elizabeth met this assault by measures of which we are not exactly 
proud, and which perhaps but made things worse. But Elizabeth’s 
action was a measure of police, not of religious interference. And 
Burleigh and Elizabeth would have smiled at a scheme for making 
her the Head of the Catholic, as well as the Head of the Protestant 
Church. We have tried Penal Laws in Ireland, and we did not find 
them of much use in resisting Catholic sedition. We have tried 
bargains with Catholic bishops, and we find they have nothing to 
give. We have had Conventicle Acts, Acts of Uniformity, Dissenting 
and Catholic Disabilities, we have legislated against ‘ Papal Aggres- 
sion,” and have tried Test Acts and suppressed religious communi- 
ties. And they have all broken under our hands. We know how 
all these attempts to control communions obnoxious to the State have 
recoiled on the State that tried them. We, too, have our Ultramon- 
tane aggression in Ireland, and we have learned that there is only 
one legislation for it—to leave it alone. We find that when the State 
has sought to control the education of a dozen priesthoods, it has 
made worse enemies of them all. We have found that organizations 
are always least dangerous when they are not forced to be secret, or 
stimulated by the sense of oppression. Is the Catholic Church in 
Treland less Catholic, less Ultramontane, less capable of inflaming a 
dangerous population than the Catholic Church in Prussia? Where 
are the dangers to the State in Prussia which we have not in Ire- 
land? And what would our statesmen think of a project to pacify 
Ircland by sending McHale and Cullen to prison for appointing 
parish priests who had not been educated at Oxford ; by subjecting 
the administration of every Catholic parish in Ireland to the sanction 
of Mr. Lowe, and the curriculum of every Catholic seminary to the 
theological censorship of Mr. Forster ? 

This new legislation, so laughable but that it is backed by huge 
material force, will utterly collapse, and that ere long. The veil so 
artfully thrown over our eyes by “inspired ” correspondents, who 
told us that the measure was popular, is now being torn away. We 
know now that it is arousing fierce hostility in the Catholic popula- 
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tion of Prussia (more than one-third of the whole). Bismarck and 
his organs, in his own press and in ours, are crying out against the 
ignorance and wilfulness of the electors, and repeating the very 
words of De Broglie at Versailles. The grand project of muzzling 
the Church has already led to the second stage, that of muzzling the 
electors, and the new laws will very soon have to be carried at the 
point of the bayonet. To us in England, who at least in theory have 
pretty well solved the problems of State Churches, and the relation 
of the State to religious communities, who have had some slight expe- 
rience of prosecuting national religions, the attempt of Prince Bis- 
marck would seem to embrace every evil principle which the history 
of State religions and of religious persecutions combined can exhibit. 
It is said that he but needs some excitement to draw off the people’s 
attention from home affairs, and some opportunity for professing a 
pretentiously liberal policy; but if so, he might have tried a less 
dangerous diversion. If he continues in his present path, it must 
ruin him and his new Empire. <A policy which is the very delirium 
of bureaucracy, applied to the world of ideas, would hardly have 
been tried by any statesman in Europe, save one whose genius seems 
impervious to the deeper significance of the moral forces. Nor would 
any other people have accepted this Muscovite experiment with that 
flaccid resignation, save one amongst whom high special culture had 
weakened the manly tolerance of true civic life.’ 

(1) NoTE BY THE Ep1tor.—The following among other tempering considera- 
tions appear to be overlooked by the writer of the preceding remarks on the 
Falk laws. 

1. The Catholic Church is not to be described by the term “opinion,” nor 
can action directed against it be described as action against ‘‘opinion.” The 
Catholic Church in its modern form is a superlatively centralised organization, 
a despotically administered empire, which is none the less an empire for not 
haying geographical boundaries. A band of men who are the great disturbing 
force in Italy, in Belgium, in France, in Ireland, in Spain, in the United 
States, in South America, are a good deal more than “opinion,” and laws 
dealing with their status and affecting the conditions on which they shall 
receive government pay, though they may for other reasons be inexpedient, 
are at least not exhaustively described as an interference with opinion. 

2. The new laws are only a modification of a power already conceded to the 
state by the church. The king of Prussia had, for instance, the right of 
choosing the bishop out of three names submitted to him by a chapter. There 
is nothing new to Prussia in the principle of state supervision, and though that 
principle may be a bad one, it is merely doctrinaire to criticize a specific piece 
of legislation from the point of view of abstract principle without reference to 
foregoing circumstances. Such criticism has its interest, but it is not politics. 

3. Is an organized hierarchy, acting under orders from a Roman govern- 
ment—none the less a government for being without a specific territory—to be 
free to insist that the priests of a country shall have undergone a certain dis- 
cipline ; and yet shall the very government of the country itself be prohibited 
from insisting on a certain other discipline? Dr. Manning admits that there 
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These pages were written and in type, when Mr. Gladstone struck 
his great stroke and appealed to the country. It has all the import- 
ance of a New Departure, and was executed with the skill of a real 
coup d’état. As a move in the parliamentary game, it is indeed a 





are yarious mixed kinds of public action, of which we may doubt whether they 
belong to the spiritual or the temporal sphere; this doubt, he goes on to say, 
must always be settled by the Church—that is by a small body of men in 
Rome. Education is one of these mixed departments. The two or three men 
in Rome settle that it is within the spiritual sphere. Then the temporal 
government is bound to stand tranquilly aloof, and see its citizens and the 
instructors of its citizens, trained and fashioned after the wishes of the Roman 
government. Well, this is a monstrous theory which no modern government 
worth the name will ever tolerate. No, the temporal power must decide; and 
the matter cannot be decided by any one cut-and-dried principle. The limit of 
interference in the education of priests must be settled by circumstances, the 
only general maxim being that as a rule it will be wisest to interfere as little 
as possible. What the circumstances are in Germany, the Germans must know 
better than anybody else, and the enormous majorities for the government 
policy, alike with the plutocratic suffrage of Prussia and the democratic suffrage 
of the Empire, show that the Germans believe that circumstances make it 
expedient tu insist on training the priests in a national rather than an ultra- 
montane atmosphere. 

4, In examining a political measure, it is futile to attribute to it the extreme 
consequences which might possibly be deduced from its principle by rigorous 
logic. Of course it is open to any one to draw out the very furthest kinds of 
state interference which the Falk laws might warrant. So it is open to any one 
to draw out all sorts of vexatious interferences which the relations of our 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council to the Church of England might warrant. 
Any one might have laughed at the notion of the late Lord Westbury being 
arbiter of the faith, just as we are asked here to laugh at the notion of a Pope 
in jack-boots. But then this way of reducing a measure to an absurdity, by an 
imaginary burlesque of the length to which it might possibly be carried by a 
statesman gone out of his wits, can hardly be meant for serious criticism of the 
actual intention and practical working of the measure. 

5. During the war between North and South in America, the chief force in 
misleading English opinion was the prevalent idea that the South had a right 
to secede from the Union. ‘The saying that the North was fighting for empire 
and the South was fighting for independence exactly hits this metaphysical way 
of looking at the situation. Of course the true issue was not one of rights, but 
of the liberation of some millions of human beings from bondage. So in the 
conflict between the German government and the two or three men at Rome, it 
is beside the question to ask whether the new legislation has this or that nice 
juristic quality, and respects the right of the hierarchy—the slave-owners of 
Europe, the men who audaciously formulate the denial of rights to the rest of 
the world. The Falk laws may be wise or unwise, but any criticism of them 
must be hopelessly imperfect and doctrinaire which omits the great issue—whichis 
not whether religion in Germany is to become a department of the Home Office, 
but whether the Roman Church is to be allowed to turn liberal principles into 
her most effective instruments for destroying liberty. JOHN MORLEY. 
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masterpiece. And its opportuneness, now it is done, is so complete, 
that we are all wondering why it did not seem an obvious necessity. 
The disorganization and weariness of the Liberal Party were only 
too manifest. And the absence of a policy within the Cabinet 
adequate to awaken a new life in the party was probably best known 
to the Cabinet itself. Had it met Parliament with half-hearted 
plans, it would have dragged through a wasted session with ever- 
diminishing prestige. Mr. Gladstone has met this unpromising situa- 
tion by a policy dramatic in its force, and arranged with consummate 
ingenuity. There is about his Appeal a halo as of statesmanship, 
and a ring as of chivalry, eminently calculated to rouse a drooping 
party. To sitting members, still looking forward for nine months 
to the worry and cost of anticipated contests, the election will come 
like the order to march to an army weary of the camp. And to the 
master of what is still a large majority, a boon offered to sitting 
members is a serious gain. Then the programme for the new Party 
is broad enough to leave the enthusiastic Reformer full of hope, and 
yet indefinite enough to disarm the anxieties of the conservative 
Reformer. The grand offer “to take away the tax and build him- 
self an everlasting name ” once promised, we thought, but as a trope, 
is now a solid fact; and it must be allowed that nothing can be con- 
ceived better calculated to dazzle the middle and propertied classes. 
On the other hand, the extension of the county franchise and the 
admission of the rural labourer is a tempting offer to the demo- 
eracy, even were it not accompanied by a suggestion of remission 
of customs. The land-reformer, the game-law enthusiast, the 
temperance movement and the publican interest, the law-re- 
formers, and the trades-unions, are all bidden to hope. The 
apostles of local self-government may see a new era, and the economic 
specialists may trust to a millennium of really scientific rating. The 
nation is assured that it is rich beyond its dreams, with a wealth that 
opens to it vast opportunities of improvement. And this grand and 
not unreal panorama is closed by a comparison of the forty years of 
Liberal legislation with the forty years of Tory rule that preceded. 
It is in truth a masterpiece of party tactics, and even something 
more, one of those conceptions which show Mr. Gladstone’s immense 
superiority to all the politicians of our time, his almost unique quality 
of throwing a national character over a party move, the power which 
can give organic action to the effective opinion of the day. 

Placed before us on this broad issue, even those who are not men 
of party may well give their earnest aid to the cause of general pro- 
gress, and cast their vote for Mr. Gladstone. No one, however little 
taste he have for parliamentary tactics, can deny the truth of the 
just appeal that the forty years of Liberal legislation has been a 
better government than the Tory reaction which so long preceded it. 
Nor can any one believe that we can trust that Liberal legislation in 
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the future to other hands than Mr. Gladstone’s. His promises are 
vague and moderate; but the promises of Mr. Disraeli are more 
moderate and vaguer still. His schemes of reform are far from all we 
could wish, but are we likely to get better ? Most ofall, are we likely 
get better from Tories ? 

After all, the programme of a Government appealing to the 
country is not the same thing as the programme of a Government 
meeting Parliament. Mr. Gladstone’s measures will depend on the 
answer of the country. The extent of his reforms will reflect the 
zeal and demands of the electors. He has always exaggerated the 
maxim of his school, that the sole business of the statesman is to inter- 
pret and execute the effective will of the nation. And Mr. Glad- 
stone when he meets the new Parliament will sit down without 
prejudice and without doctrines, with some genius or insight into 
national character, with warm imagination of better things, and 
with real popular sympathies, quietly to balance what the party of 
progress demands against what the party of resistance will not 
concede. He has sketched out what the party of progress may 
demand, and he has advised the party of resistance what they may 
safely concede. He will work out the result by the double reply to 
his appeal. Mr. Gladstone’s future policy, the future policy of the 
Liberal party, is simply in the hands of the people themselves. One 
piece of middle-class demagogism is thrown in—the abolition of the 
Income-tax. But this is 3 demagogism which Liberal and Tory were 
equally thirsting to try. After all, the inequalities and special hard- 
ships of the tax were such that perhaps it was as well to close it in this 
form once for all. An income-tax is an obvious tax torenew. And 
before it is needed again, it may be remodelled in a democratic sense. 
In this the Jubilee-year of Wealth the great body of the people may 
reflect on the anomaly, that the outcome of forty years of Liberal legis- 
lation is to leave to them almost exclusively the honour of paying the 
national revenue. They are patient and generous, and not skilled in 
finance. Ifthe anomaly is the price which they are to pay for increased 
power and special relief, they will doubtless accept it, and are wise 
to accept it. If they gain by it new lights in political science, they 
may employ them to study the various capabilities of an income-tax 
and a land-tax. They are of a kind and of an elasticity undreamed 
of by our middle-class econornists. In the meantime the destinies of 
the country are with the country itself. The Liberal party will be what 
the people makes it. The issue is stated broadly, and not unfairly. 
If there be a Tory reaction we shall all know it soon—aye, and feel 
it soon. But if the middle-class be still, as we think it, Liberal, there 
was never a more honest chance of our learning its real opinion. 


Freperic Harrison. 
January 24. 





